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The combined army and navy 
manoeuvres on the New England 
Coast have attracted the public 
interest; but at the present moment it cannot 
be said that they have added to the general 
confidence in the invulnerability of our Atlantic 
seaboard. The so-called ‘‘search problem,” 
in which Admiral Higginson successfully de- 
fended a hundred miles of shore line against 
the threatening assault of a ten-knot fleet, was 
useful practice; but as a problem ‘it was so 
elementary as to cast a reflection on the ex- 
pertness of those engaged in it. In the same 
manner the attacks made by the North Atlantic 
Squadron on the forts in Long Island Sound 
have served chiefly to call attention to the 
feebleness of that squadron for purposes either 
of attack or defense. Four battleships, a 
monitor, an armored cruiser, two second-class 
protected cruisers, and a medley of gunboats, 
supply ships, and transports do not make a 
very imposing fleet for a great nation to as- 
semble in its home waters; yet it seems to be 
the limit of present preparations. It is to be 
hoped that a better and more homogeneous 
fleet will be collected for the winter manceuvres 
under the command of Admiral Dewey. As 
for the state of the coast defenses little can be 
said before the assembling of the umpires from 
the forts and ships, who will have more diffi- 
cult problems to work out, and possibly more 
exciting skirmishes to engage in, than the com- 
mandersofeitherforce. Theplanofthemanceu- 
vres must be heartily commended on the 
whole. The great expenditures which our 
Government is making on guns and ships would 
be but sadly squandered if at the moment of 
need there wereno trained forces to handlethem. 
The efficiency both of the navy and of the coast 
artillery has, doubtless, been enhanced by 
the summer’s practice, and the investment in 
efficiency is always more profitable than that 
in numbers. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the forces available did not permit of 
manoeuvres on a scale more nearly approaching 
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.squadron had equaled in force, speed, 


If the attacking 
and 
homogeneousness the fleet that Germany sent 
to the north of Scotland earlier in the year, and 
if the forts had been supported by a fleet of the 
size and character of Admiral Higginson’s, 
some very interesting problems might have 
resulted. That very important question of 
obtaining or maintaining sufficient supplies 
of coal on an enemy’s coast might have en- 
gaged the navy’s attention, and the amount 
of protection our ports owe to the mere fact 
of distance from a hostile base might have 
been determined. With the completion of 
vessels now building it will be possible for the 
navy to engage in regular manceuvres on a 
scale comparable to those of foreign navies. 
It is to be desired that the beginning made by 
President Roosevelt shall be continued by his 
successors, and carried to greater efficiency, so 
that public interest in and enlightenment re- 
specting the army and navy shall increase 
rather than diminish. We need have little 
fear of the growth of a spirit of militarism 
in America. What is desirable is that a clearer 
comprehension of the nation’s nilitary strength 
and weakness and a juster measi:“e of its rela- 
tive importance in the councils of the world 
should be established among the people. The 
present tendency to overweening self-suffi- 
ciency and boastfulness could not more effect- 
ually be checked. 


that of actual warfare. 


The sensitiveness of European 
MONROE DOCTRINE Dublic opinion to American offi- 

cial utterances respecting the 
Monroe doctrine comes, on each new occasion 
that it is manifested, as a fresh surprise to us. 
There is a feeling abroad that Americans 
wear the Monroe doctrine much as a boy car- 
ries a chip on his shoulder with the desire to 
provoke a fight—an attitude of which we are 
quite unconscious, yet which, it must be con- 
fessed, has some foundation in the unguarded 
expressions of our public men. In an address 
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that was meant to be conciliatory, President 
Roosevelt said the other day: 


We believe in the Monroe doctrine, not as a means 
of aggression at all. It does not mean that we are 
aggressive toward any power. It means merely that, 
as the biggest power on this continent, we remain 
steadfastly true to the principles first formulated 
under the Presidency of Monroe, through John 
Quincy Adams—the principle that this continent 
must not be treated as a subject for political coloni- 
zation by any European power. 

As I say, that is not an aggressive doctrine. It is 
a doctrine of peace. A doctrine of defense, a 
doctrine to secure the chance on this continent forthe 
United States here to develop peaceably along their 
own lines. 


Yet he could not refrain from adding: 


Shame to us if we assert the Monroe doctrine, and 
then,if our assertion shall becalled in question,show 
that we have only made an idle boast, that we are 
not prepared to back up our words by deeds, 
and the chip protruded itself a little farther 
than usual from his brawny shoulder. 

An earlier utterance of the President’s had 
been séized upon by a Vienna editor as an 
occasion for a midsummer editorial on the 
Monroe doctrine as a cloak for Yankee aggres- 
sion southward, and the note of alarm had been 
echoed in London, Paris, and Berlin. The 
Saturday Review, in particular, had beaten 
the tom-toms with unusual fervor, and a decla- 
ration of war was momentarily expected fromits 
editorial sanctum: 

The United States is the only great power sep- 
arated from the British Empire by nothing except a 
land frontier, and it is the settled object of the 
United States to include ultimately Canada. The 
United States is commercially growing fast at our 
expense, and, judging from its present progress, the 
power of the United States in wealth and numbers 
will soon exceed that of any rival we have, possibly 
excepting Russia, whose position in relation to us 
territorially is not nearly so critical. 

Under these circumstances, it is surely clear that 
the power we need be most concerned about is 
America. Acute territorial and commercial rivalry 
always results in an ultimate trial by force. It is the 
only final settlement. 

If that isso, the policy of either country must be to 
avoid doing anything which can increase the other’s 
power or give it points in the struggle. 

There is no question of liking or disliking the 
Americans. It is simply a question of which shall 
ultimately get the better of the other side. The 
controlling factors make it impossible to put the 
position of the two countries in any other way. 


In this grave situation of international 
affairs it was really quite too provoking for 
the President to reassert that he had meant 
what he had said before, and the feelings of the 
Saturday Reviewer, when he read this latest 
declaration, can better be imagined than 
described. Under the circumstances and for 
the peace of mind of our esteemed contempo- 
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raries across the water, would it not be well 
to suffer the Monroe doctrine to slumber tem- 
porarily in ‘‘innocuous desuetude’’? If, as 
the President says, the doctrine is a doctrine 
of peace and defence, it would not suffer in 
efficiency if held in reserve until threatened by 
some belligerent foreign power, to be invoked, 
if invoked at all, through the safe and silent 
channels of diplomacy. Other arguments 
would, perhaps, serve as well to procure the 
necessary naval appropriations from Congress. 


We live so much in the present, 
in this age of daily cablegrams 
from all parts of the world, of 
weekly summaries of editorial opinion and 
monthly reviews of current thought and liter- 
ature, that we need sometimes to readjust 
ourselves by a reference to the past, and for 
this purpose nothing serves so well as the stately 
pages of the English quarterlies. If we would 
measure the force of present tendencies and 
gain some understanding of their future de- 
velopment, we must study them in the retro- 
spect, and in no part. of the world is this 
truer than in the changing East. Says the 
Quarterly Review: 

Less than fifty years ago Japan was, in all respects, 
a hermit nation, closed to all the world, unknown 
and unknowing, satisfied to maintain a haughty 
exclusiveness which had continued unbroken for 
two-hundred and fifty years, finding in herself all the 
materials necessary for her own well-being and hap- 
piness, and possessing neither forei trade nor 
shipping. Till scarcely more than thirty years ago 
she was in the bonds of a feudalism as strict as that 
of the days of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, governed by 
great territorial nobles, who, while owing a well 
reognized allegiance to a legitimate sovereign, were, 
for every purpose of administration, and even for 
foreign or domestic war, practically in a condition 
of absolute independence within the limits of their 
own estates. By a series of reforms, equally swift, 
picturesque, and far-reaching, for a precedent to 
which the history of the whole world may be 
searched in vain, Japan has advanced to-day to the 
position of a powerful and consolidated empire, 
able and ready to make her voice heard in the coun- 
cils of the great powers of the world, with a reputa- 
tion for military valor and efficiency of which any 
nation might be proud, a foreign trade of an annual 
value of over fifty millions sterling, and, what is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of all, a constitu- 
tional government, the working of which has now 
been tested by ten years’ experience. 


Perhaps no marvel of the nineteenth century 
quite equals this swift transformation of an 
ancient and decaying civilization into one of 
the most modern and progressive of the age. To 
grasp the full meaning of it one would need 
to have been born under the last of the 
Shoguns, trained and educated in all the tra- 
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ditions and prejudices of the ancient order in 
Japan, and then to have witnessed, step by 
step, the revolutionary reforms that have 
followed each other with such stunning fre- 
quency. The opening of the empire to 
foreign intercourse, the recall of the Emperor 
from religious retirement to the publicity 
of active life, the abolition of court ceremonies 
established by immemorial usage, the estab- 
lishment of a parliament, the resignation by 
the territorial nobles of their fiefs to the Em- 
peror, the abolition of the class system, the 
formation of a modern army and navy, the 
reformation of the land laws and the building 
up of a new system of civil and penal laws and 
courts, the introduction of railway, telephone 
and telegraph lines, the remodeling of the 
industrial system of the empire, and the 
development of representative institutions on 
party lines, have all occurred within the life- 
time of a single generation. When compared 
with the slow growth of similar reforms in West- 
ern Europe, the violent agitation and fanati- 
cal outbursts which have sometimes accom- 
panied them, and their profound influence upon 
the intellectual life of the periods in which 
they have occurred, we are able dimly to 
apprehend the altered views of life and the 
world into which the Japanese of the older 
generation must have been startled by the 
changes they have witnessed; but the vital 
significance of the changes and their ultimate 
influence upon Japanese character and history 
are not to be measured by our rule of thumb. 
Is another generation to witness 
AWAKENING OF similar awakening in the vast, 
immobile, inert mass of Chinese 


civilization? 
for the conditions in the East are now more 
favorable to the introduction of reforms into 
the government and industries of the Chinese 
Empire than they have been at any time in 
recent years. The formation of an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance for the preservation of 
China’s independence and integrity and the 
appearance of America as an active participant 
in the concert of powers have together tended 
to place a check upon European aggression. 


The balance of the world’s forces is so nicel¥ 


adjusted in this conflict of interests as to give 
reasonable hope of a long cessation of active 
meddling in the internal affairs of the Celestial 
Empire. The invasions of Chinese territory 
that brought on the Boxer uprising are not 
likely soon to be repeated, while some, at least, 
of the reactionary spirits that formerly governed 


The query is a pertinent one,~ 
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the empire have passed from power. The 
abolition of the likin taxes at the instigation 
of Great Britain, and the signing of a new 
commercial treaty with that country, to be 
made the model of a more liberal policy with 
all the powers, are great steps in advance; and 
the interest which noted Chinamen have 
shown in the education of their race speaks 
eloquently for the future. Prince Tsai Chen, 
in an interview given to the press before he 
left this country, said: 

My heart turns to my land and my people, and Iam 
humiliated to admit the backward condition of my 
country. This I only learned by comparison with 
foreign powers, and I was astonished by their su- 
periority in all things that speak for advancement. 
While you have been making wonderful strides in 
science and invention, wireless telegraphy, methods 
of locomotion by electricity, heating and lighting, 
we have been standing still. Our people have been 
fixed in their religious tenets a thousand thousand 
generations, and filial piety is one of the cardinal 
principles taught by our form of ritual. So, you 
see how you have outstripped us in everything for 
improvement. 

ut no matter how difficult the task, prejudice 
must give way to progress. 

When I return to China I shall urge other repre- 
sentatives of our house to visit all countries, and 
their opinions will help me convince our government 
of China’s necessity. I am very anxious in this, 
for I have been very much ashamed at our being 
behind in the race of progress, and I shall use every 
effort to start schools at once. 

Of course, we shill need foreign teachers. We 
shall introduce the study of English, and as quickly 
as possible these establishments will be founded. 
We need no costly houses or public buildings. 
What we want is imperative—and that is knowledge. 

I know it is a herculean task, greater than an 
American can imagine, because you know nothing 
of our superstitions. We would not tolerate a 
religious influence nor allow interference. What we 
want is the freedom from bias, such as you enjoy 
right here’ in the public schools. I shall try to 
return to America bent upon this mission, but I 
shall come incognito and make a study of your 
institutions of learning. 


VALUE OF When Secretary Seward made 

ALASKA his famous investment of $7,200,- 
ooo in the Territory of Alaska there were few 
Americans who looked upon it as a profitable 
undertaking for the people of the United 
States. The purchase was considered advan- 
tageous in a political sense, since it reduced 
the number of European powers holding 
possessions on this continent and lessened 
the danger of complications with foreign 
governments in this hemisphere. Yet it 
was generally considered that the payment of 
so much money for a piece of territory within 
the Arctic circle could not be justified on 
commercial grounds, and the appropriation 
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was recommended as ‘‘a sop to Russia,’’ whose 
alleged services to the North during the 
period of the Civil War deserved our gratitude. 
The following statement from the Scientific 
American of the present worth of our pur- 
chase lends interest to this outgrown opinion— 
but an amused interest resembling that with 
which we listen to the judgments of children: 

The cost of Alaska was $7,200,000. The revenue 
which the Government has derived from it since its 
purchase amounts to over $9,000,000, and the value 
of the products is now twice as much every year as it 
cost. The total value of the products of Alaska 
brought to the United States since its purchase 
is (acording to the best estimates that the Bureau of 
Statistics is able to make) about $150,000,000, of 
which $50,000,000 is precious metals, $50,000,000 
products of the fisheries, chiefly salmon, and $50,- 
000,000 more furs, chiefly seal fur. Probably $50,- 
000,000 of American capital is invested in Alaskan 
industries and business enterprises, including trans- 
portation systems. In the salmon fisheries alone, the 
companies engaged have a capitalization of $22,000,- 
ooo, and the value of their plants, including vessels, 
is given at $12,000,000. In the mining industries 
there are large investments, the great quartz mill at 
Juneau being the largest quartz stamp mill in the 
world, while several other quartz mills represent 
large investments. With the inflow of capital, the 
development of transportation systems, and the gold 
discoveries, have come the building of towns and the 
development of cities with modern conveniences of 
life. Nome City, which is located but a compara- 
tively short distance south of the Arctic circle, has 
now a population of over 12,000; postal facilitieshave 
been so extended that the number of post offices is 
now about sixty, and mails are being regularly 
delivered north of the Arctic circle. 


The rapid peopling of the New 
Northwest is one of the most 
noticeable movements of the 
present day. In the last twelve months some 
50,000 people have settled in North Dakota 
alone, and as many more have gone to the 
State of Washington, while Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Oregon have each shown a 
marked increase in the number of immigrants 
who have come to stay. This movement of 
population is made up in but small degree of 
foreigners, since it is generally believed that 
the immigrants now coming to our shores from 
the south and east of Europe are inclined to 
distribute themselves in the cities and towns 
of the Eastern States and of the Middle West, 
where they contribute their share toward the 
disturbance of the local labor markets. The 
increased number of transfers of farm property 
in the older States of the Mississippi Valley 
sheds much light on the character of the settlers 
now moving westward. They are farmers, 
who are selling their old lands at seventy-five 
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or a hundred dollars an acre, and buying the 
cheaper lands along the lines of the northern 
railroads. When it is remembered that Minot, 
North Dakota, is as near to Duluth as Des 
Moines is to Chicago, and that grain rates to 
Liverpool are the same from Duluth as from 
Chicago, it will be seen that the 5,000,000 acres 
of land which have recently been homesteaded 
between Grand Forks and Minot offer great 
inducements to farmers who are paying taxes 
and interest on land valued at seventy-five 
dollars an acre. The temptation to sell out 
and move to the newer and more productive 
lands of the North has proven irresistible to 
many thousands of intelligent and fairly pros- 
perous farmers, with the result that the New 
Northwest is filling up with a thrifty, American 
born, home-educated population of practical 
farmers, whose influence will at once be felt in 
the crop production of the newer States, in the 
business of their farming towns, and in the 
greater energy of the community life which 
they are building up. Their places in the 
older communities are being filled by settlers 
from States still further east and by the 
natural growth of the farm population. The 
town-lot boom, which spread over the West a 
dozen or more years ago, and which was suc- 
ceeded by the financial panic of 1893, is now 
being replaced by a healthful, stimulating 
advance in the value of farm lands and in the 
condition of the farming population. The 
limit of the available wheat land within the 
boundaries of the United States will soon be 
reached, and it is not probable that, even with 
national irrigation, the acreage will increase 
faster than the development of new markets 
for our surplus product, unless the competition 
of newer and yet cheaper lands beyond our 
borders shall close to us some of the markets 


we now possess. 


" There is competition for the 
THE “UNITED - : ‘ 

STATES” OF New Northwest in the still newer 

#3 and more northerly provinces 


of Western Canada. 
Last year Manitoba raised as much wheat as 


North Dakota, and with the three territories of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Assiniboia, pro- 
duced 62,000,000 bushels. The same section 
will produce this year 75,000,000 bushels, or 
about the yield of Minnesota. ‘‘ Within ten 


years Western Canada will be producing annu- 
ally 250,000,000 bushels of wheat” is the pre- 
diction of Theodore M. Knappen, of Minneapo- 
lis, made in an address before the State Bankers’ 
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Association of Minnesota. What effect this 
increased production will have on the pros- 
perity of farmers in the States is a serious 
question, especially when it is considered in 
connection with the proposition for a preferen- 
tial tariff between the British Colonies and the 
Mother Country. The temporary defeat of the 
measure, due to the fact that the Colonies are 
as yet unable to produce what the Old Country 
consumes, may easily be reversed within ten 
years, and the economic and political results 
of stich a measure would be hard to anticipate. 
Says the New York Evening Post: 

The world has very much misunderstood, and so 
failed to appreciate, Western Canada, and an awak- 
ening from this mistake seems to be coming sud- 
denly. The isotherm of sixty degrees, which, in 
July lies just north of Quebec at its eastern end, 
touches the mouth of the McKenzie above the Arc- 
tic Circle at the western extremity of the continent. 
Climatic conditions thus give Western Canada a 
distinct advantage over the eastern part with which 
the world is familiar. It has all kinds of natural 
advantages, forests, ores and minerals, and a gener- 
ally fertile soil. Its. development promises to be 
one of the great movements of the next ten years. 

An interesting feature of the situation is the 
fact that a very large proportion of the immi- 
gration to Western Canada comes from the 
United States. The same movement of popu- 


lation that is so rapidly filling up our own 
Northwestern States spreads over the border 
and makes up three-fifths of the new popula- 


tion of the Northwest Provinces. A new 
United States is being created in the British 
Dominions, made up of farmers from the 
Mississippi Valley. In four years the emigra- 
tion from the United States to Canada has 
trebled, and it has been predicted that we shall 
soon be pouring Americans over the border at 
the rate of 200,000 a year. So great is the 
present boom in Canadian land that 20,000 
acres are said to be selling daily in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and American capital is follow- 
ing American emigrants in large investments, 
The whole Northwest will soon be peopled with 
ahomogeneous American population. American 
ideas and American interests will predominate 
throughout a vastsection of Canadian territory. 
The effect which this fact will have on Dominion 
politics will be of great interest to American ob- 
servers, and itis not unlikely to producecomplica- 
tions in the relations of the twocountriesgreater 
than any our statesmen have had to unravel. 
While American statesmen are 
fond of asserting the Monroe 
doctrine on all occasions, the 
apathy of exporters, manufacturers, and 
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investors of the United States toward the 
inviting fields of commerce in Latin America 
is in singular contrast with the ambitious 
utterances of politicians. The failure of the 
recent Pan-American Congress to accomplish 
results of any importance is attributed by 
South Americans to the attitude of the United 
States delegates on the arbitration question, 
and the well-meant efforts of our representa- 
tives to bring about a compromise on a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the success of the 
conference have been attributed by Argentine 
papers to undue favor toward the preten- 
sions of Chili. Thus the efforts of our Govern- 
ment to promote better relations with South 
America are misunderstood on the one hand, 
and are not followed up withenterprise or intelli- 
gence on the other. A well-informed writer 
calls attention anew, in the pages of the 
World’s Work, to the absence of effort on the 
part of American business houses to improve 
their South American trade by adopting 
suitable methods and providing proper facilities. 
He says: 

Here, then, is the lesson for American manufac- 
turers and exporters, not only of cotton goods, but 
of various other articles of commerce: 

They must consult the taste of the market. 

They must push their goods by sending out proper 
men to establish houses, show stocks instead of 
samples, and do some advertising. 

They must develop a credit system. 

Finally, they must do something to establish 
shipping communication of their own. 

hree months’ practical experience in each dis- 
tributing center in Latin America would suffice to 
show an expert that, with a minimum of concession 
to Latin American taste, the American textiles could 
easily become popular. The cost of production un- 
doubtedly is in favor of the American manufacturer. 
The necessity of establishing strong American com- 
mercial houses in Latin America ought to be obvi- 
ous. It is necessary to found big wholesale and 
retail stores and man them efficiently. When the 
right goods are pushed in the | engred way there 
is always a satisfactory result. ut too often are 
the wrong men sent out with the right goods. It 
would pay the manufactyrers and exporters of the 
United States to send first-class men to represent 
them in Latin America—men who would gild a 
business transaction with the urbanity so much 
prized by Latin Americans; men who would take the 
trouble .of studying the language and making them- 
selves acquainted with the customs of the different 
countries. 

Unwillingness to extend reasonable credit 
to importing houses is a great hindrance to 
trade, and the absence of banking facilities 
makes all commercial transactions tedious and 
roundabout. But more than all else, the need 
of transportation and mail service is apparent. 
Until American exporters see their way to 
establishing steamship lines of their own, 
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sailing under the United States flag at frequent 
intervals, there can be little direct trade 
between the northern and southern divisions of 
the continent. In this day of great corpora- 
tions doing business on a vast scale within our 
own boundaries there would seem to be a 
demand for the formation of a great exporting 
and trading company, with steamship lines of 
its own, and having agencies established in 
foreign ports for the introduction of American 
goods of all kinds. The maintenance of a 
representative American department store in 
each important capital of South America 
would undoubtedly create a demand for 
merchandise manufactured in this country, 
and would open the way to an extensive 
wholesale trade through regular channels in 
the provinces. The stock of an exporting 
company, organized on a scale large enough to 
conduct operations of this magnitude, would 
doubtless prove a popular investment. 

The organization of the steel indus- 
SS try in the United States impresses us 

with the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved, yet the foundation of American 
prosperity is laid on a much more colossal scale 
in its agriculture. With five and three- 
quarter millions of farms in the United States, 
representing an investment sixteen times greater 
than the watered capital of the largest trust, 
and with forty millions of people directly 
dependent upon crops for their means of sub- 
sistence, the news of the abundant harvests of 
1902 is a matter of greater significance to our 
whole people than any possible swelling of the 
profits of manufacturing iron and steel. Yet, 
because of its very usualness and of the wide 
distribution of its benefits, we are much less 
impressed by this greatest gift of a fortunate 
year than we should be by a slight fluctuation 
in the market price of steel billets or by the 
placing of an unusual order for steel rails. 
The importance of machinery in swelling the 
total product of agriculture is apparent when 
we observe that nearly 50 per cent. of the total 
value of the crops is in cereals. Less than 13 
per cent. is cotton; vegetables do not amount 
to 8 per cent; fruits are less than 5 per cent.; 
sugar and tobacco each less than 2 per cent. 
It is on the great farms of the far Western State 
that cereals are most abundantly produced. 
The farms of Minnesota and Dakota re- 
ceived $300,000,000 for their products this 
year. The corn crop of the State of Kansas 
alone is 260,000,000 bushels. For the har- 
vesting of such vast quantities of grain new 
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and improved machines are each year a 
greater necessity. The familiar self-binding 
harvester is giving place in many sections to 
the header, a machine that lifts its knives high, 
cutting but a few inches below the head of the 
grain, and reaching double the swath of the 
ordinary harvesters. When a field has thus 
been topped the match is applied to the 
standing straw, which has little commercial 
value in the West, and the nitrogen it con- 
tains is thus returned to the soil in the quickest 
and least troublesome way. The corn har- 
vester now relieves the Kansas farmer of the 
old laborious field work of cutting stalks. The 
corn thresher is as economical of labor as the 
wheat separator, and the stalks and husks are 
cut by machinery into a fine palatable fodder 
which is carried by the ‘‘ wind-stacker’’ to the 
loft or silo. As the scythe and the corn knife 
have thus been banished from the grain field, 
so the pitchfork has been driven from the field 
of clover. The rake carries the hay in great 
bunches, the gatherer hauls it to the stack 
without the touch of a hand, and the lifters 
place the whole by horse power on the top of 
towering stacks without the use of a fork. All 
these mechanical inventions, the enlargement 
of farms, and the growth of investments in 
improved and scientific farming, bring nearer 
the day when the raising of cereals will become 
an organized industry like the making of steel. 
The trust problem will then have intricacies 
before which present aspects of the question 
will pale into insignificance. 
The decision of Judge Parker, 
re ones ee of the New York Court of Ap- 
PERSON peals that the right of privacy 
is not a legal right and cannot be 
protected by an appeal to the courts, has been 
much ‘commented on by the press, and has 
caused as much amazement among lawyers 
and jurists as among the .unlearned public. 
So common and flagrant have been the vio- 
lations of propriety in the use of the camera by 
amateur photographers, that it has been re- 
garded as certain that the courts would pro- 
tect a man or woman from the obvious intru- 
sion on privacy involved in the publication 
of snapshots taken without permission of the 
subject. Yet the judge’s decision must be 
accepted as good law, however unacceptable 
it may seem to individuals who have been 
singled out by chance or by conspicuous 
position as the predestined victims of the 
‘‘kodaker.”’” The young lady whose lover, in 
a fit of pique, commits the grave indiscretion 











of shooting himself, must bear up under the 
shame and annoyance of seeing her face 
coupled with his in the pages of metropolitan 
yellow journals. The woman of mature 
years and social position who permits her 
engagement to a prominent clergyman to be 


announced may purchase the camera of every: ’ 


trespasser she observes, yet be sure to find 
her portrait in the evening editions. The 
eminent financier whose return from Europe 
has been heralded by the press will continue 
to stride down the gangplank in the face of 
scores of loaded cameras. And the President 
who takes an airing on his private lawn will 
find a kodak behind every rose bush. The 
insatiable appetite for personal gossip and 
tattle on which is built up the vast circulation 
of the great metropolitan dailies must be 
appeased at whatever cost. The great heart 
of the American people demands that sort of 
thing, and, nauseating as it all is to many 
people, the majority of the victims enjoy 
their martyrdom. That was a shrewd and 
worldly-wise ‘‘ladyship’’ who posed, the other 
day, in coronation robe and jewels for the 
benefit of charity at threepence a ticket; but 
her earnings were pitifully small compared 
with what they might have been on the vaude- 
ville stage in America. It was an American, 
we are proud to learn, who paid Lady Raglan 
a guinea for her photograph. Only the 
American knows the true commercial value of 
such a trophy. Is there a hint in this occur- 
rence for the protection of those unlucky 
fortunates who are conspicuous against their 
will? An amendment to the copyright laws 
might enable such persons to copyright their 
own forms and features, clothing, houses, and 
personal belongings, and then to set a price 
on the right of reproduction that would forbid 
the hope of profitable revenue from the Sale of 
extra copies. We commend this suggestion 
to the President as a fit subject for reeommend- 
ation to Congress in his next annual message 
automositine _S the automobile going to suffer 
did the bicycle a_ period 
of disfavor following its first flush of success? 
At the start the bicycle became a sort of furore. 
Everybody and his neighbor rode a_ wheel. 
To-day its devotees are among those who use 
it less for pleasure than from necessity. It 
has been said that bicycling, like baseball, has 
lost its fascination through professionalism— 
but this is hardly true. Golf has certainly not 
lost favor on this account, but it is already 
noted that the golfing enthusiasm is on the 
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decline, and that its early devotees are turning 
from it toward tennis and other old-time 
favorites. The automobile is likely to suffer 
the same change of favor. At first it is taken 
up as a new sensation, and when the novelty 
wears off the enthusiastic demand for new 
machines will die and the automobile will find 
its exact levelamongthe various modes of loco- 
motion. Just at presentit is unlucky that auto- 
mobiling suffers from the extraordinary desire 
of so many of its new acquaintances to make it 
a vehicle for the attainment of extraordinary 
speed upon public highways. The result 
has been a series of sad and unnecessary acci- 
dents, and the creation of a feeling of bitter 
hostility on the part of ordinary pedestrians 
and drivers of horses. There is a vast dis- 
tinction between the gentleman’s automobile 
and the racing machine, and it would do little 
harm to have the distinction brought out 
forcibly in laws governing the use of public 
roads. Machines capable of going more than 
twenty or twenty-five miles an hour should be 
classed as racing vehicles, and as such should 
not be given the unlimited freedom of the 
highway. The gentleman’s pleasure auto- 
mobile does not make these speeds, does not 
affront the passer-by, and is destined in time to 
replace the horse and wagon. As such, it is 
entitled to a place on the road. The driver of 
it is not in search of records, but of pleasure, 
health, or a sure means of passage from place 
to place. He recognizes the rights of others, 
he does not seek to give offense, and is to be 
distinguished from the leathered chauffer 
who looms, with his great glass goggles, above a 
vibrating juggernaut, as if created only to 
spread consternation wherever he goes. Auto- 
mobiling needs the softening influences of the 
distinction here drawn. It is healthful, invigo- 
rating, and desirable—in its more moderate 
form. In its other aspect it needs repression. 





The completion of the great. 
Nile Dam at Assuan is an en- 
gineering triumph of the first 
magnitude, and one of great practical value, 
for it is believed that it will add 1,000,000 
acres of arable land to the Nile Valley and 
double the number of crops per year. Far up 
the valley, at a distance of twenty-two hours 
by rail from Cairo, the gorge of the Nile con- 
tracts to a width of about half a mile, where 
the rough waters of the first cataract sweep 
between an abrupt limestone cliff on the 
western side and a sloping bank of granite to 
the eastward. At this point a wall of red 
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granite—t1oo feet high, 86 feet broad at the 
base, and 24 feet at the top—has been built of 
large cut stones, doweled and bolted together in 
such wise that nothing less than an earthquake 
could displace them. Under flood conditions 
the river rises forty feet at this point, and to 
prevent the torrent flowing over the crest of the 
dam, one hundred and eighty sluices, each six 
feet in width and varying from ten feet to 
twenty-one feet in height, have been built in the 
dam and fitted with steel gates for the control of 
the river’s current. The site of the dam was 
carefully chosen. Solid rock exists on either 
hand and the desert comes down to the crest of 
the rocks. Fifteen thousand workmen were 
employed at one period of the construction, and 
the problem of housing and providing for so 
many people was an important one. The river 
was deflected at various times from its low 
water channels in order to lay the foundations; 
but the most difficult problem of all was 
preparation for and withstanding the annual 
flood, when the water comes down the river 
like a tidal wave and sweeps everything that 
is not anchored as securely as the everlasting 
hills before it. For the successful completion 
of the work under such difficulties the English 
contractors, John Aird & Co., deserve great 
praise. Of its high importance and the method 
of its use, the following words from Chief 
Engineer Blue to a correspondent of Harper’s 
Weekly will give some impression: 

The Nile isariver of gold; its waters are the wealth 
of Egypt. Heretofore this precious flood, laden 
with vegetable matter that enriches the valley from 
here to the Delta, has run into the sea—with the 
exception of the watersaved in artificial pools and the 
Bahr-Yoosuf (the River of Joseph, a system of 
canals that run for 350 miles parallel to the river). 
We shall let the river flow through the dam, because 
the inundation must occur. Then we shall gradu- 
ally shut off the water and store it against the dry 
season. In a few years, after keeping careful 
records, wé shall know how toserve out the precious 
fluid so that the canals will always be full, and not a 
gallon be wasted. The second dam at Wadi Halfa 
is certain to be built, and the storage reservoir there 
will be much larger, because the contour of the 
country lends itself readily tosuch a work. We may 
have to go above the town to find the proper retain- 
ing walls, and the present railway to Berber and 
Khartum may have to be carried further mland, 
but no insuperable obstacles —— themselves. 
With that dam completed, we shall be able to nurse 
the Nile like a babe in arms. Every gallon of Nile 
water, save enough to feed the stream, will be used 
for irrigation. A new field will open along the river 
for small oil-engines for pumping purposes, because 
petroleum is readily brought to Egypt from the 
Black Sea ports, and is the cheapest of cheap fuel. 
Egypt will awake from her sleep of many centuries, 
and become one of the busiest and richest parts of 
the world. 
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When that genial optimist, the 
eens ND THE “ editor of The World’s Work, 
writes despairingly of the popu- 
lar magazine, we know that there is a serious 
fault somewhere. Although we may have de- 
luded ourselves hitherto into the belief that at 
least one variant from the established type, 
that, for instance, which Mr. Page himself 
edits, is something better than ‘‘a pile of 
débris,’’ yet now we have his own confession 
that such is not the case. He does not assume 
all the blame, however. That he modestly 
shares with his contributors. ‘‘I am abso- 
lutely sure of this; the reason why they (the 
magazines) are not more interesting to the 
intellectual class is that the intellectual class 
does not write in a more interesting way .. . 
The reason that you have rubbish in the maga- 
zines is because the editors cannot get any- 
thing better,and the audience that blames them 
is itself blameworthy. Why do you not write 
better?’’ Why, indeed? The question is an 
interesting one—it is even a puzzling one, for 
the intellectual class—since it begins with the 
assumption that they, the class who find the 
magazines uninteresting, write the very 
articles that bore them. 
There are those who profess to know Grub 


THE INTELLECTUAL 
CLASS AND 


Street quite familiarly, who have studied that 
honest thoroughfare and all its purlieus, yet 


who would smile at this assumption. There is, 
for instance, that promising young writer, 
A B——, whose articles on industrial 
topics may be found in all the popular maga- 
ines—not improbably even in the pages of The 
World’s Work. His chief pretension to an 
intellectual pursuit is the pursuit of photo- 
graphs. His instinct for new and original 
photographs that ‘‘will reproduce”’ is as keen 
as a hound’s scent for rabbit’s foot. He will 
follow the trail for weeks that leads to a col- 
lection of interesting photographs, and then in 
a day and a night an article will be produced. 
It is short, it is timely, it is concrete, it is in- 
formational. It possesses all the qualities but 
one that editors most desire, and what it lacks 
in style it makes up in photographs. Its illus- 
trations are truly admirable. This writer 
knows his editor, even as the editor knows his 
public. His article sells. But why does he 
not write better? Well, if the truth must be 
told, the trade journals and the encyclopedias 
he most consults, are not good models of style, 
and he knows no other. It is his business to 
produce salable articles; not to please the 
intellectual class, for whom he entertains a 
pardonable contempt. Hence he studies photo- 
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graphs, not style; encyclopedias, not litera- 
ture. It is for him to please the editor who 
pleases the public which buys the magazines; 
and while he receives the checks, the intel- 
lectuals (poor simpletons!) receive the politely 
worded forms that tell them that their faith- 
fully written, carefully worded manuscripts are 
unavailable. They have made the mistake, per- 
haps, of waiting to sift their facts before pur- 
veying them, of testing their generalizations be- 
fore exploiting them, of confirming their dis- 
coveries before. announcing them; and while 
they have lingered to put the finishing touches 
on their style, their subjects have become out 
of date. It is a hurrying, skurrying world we 
live in. It hasn’t time to wait for the intel- 
lectual class to catch up. 


ascutptor’s The placing of a $300,000 con- 
GUILD tract for eleven colossal groups of 
statuary for the adornment of the State 
Capitol at Harrisburg in the hands of George 
Grey Barnard, a young American sculptor, 
whose reputation was first achieved in the 
Salon of 1894, has called attention anew to the 
healthful progress made by our countrymen in 
sculpture, the rarest and most ideal of the arts. 
A dozen years ago American sculpture existed 
chiefly in the form of conventional busts and 
monuments, life size or heroic, posing on 
pedestals or seated astride of horses, but con- 
ceived always in the spirit of an obituary notice, 
and expressive only of the platitudinous sen- 
timent of dutiful bereavement. The Colum- 
bian World’s Fair gave to American sculptors 
a new opportunity and a new inspiration. 
The MacMonnies Fountain at that Fair was 
a happy expression of an original idea in sculp- 
ture, and many of the decorative groups 
adorning the principal buildings showed an 
intelligent grasp of a new situation that gave 
promise of greater achievements in the future. 
This success was gained through the hearty 
coéperation of individual sculptors in the ex- 
ecution of a harmonious and well-conceived 
plan. Similar opportunities occurred and 
were taken advantage of in the Dewey Arch, 
the Buffalo Exposition, and in several minor 
fairs in different parts of the country. The 
great advantage of codperation in the produc- 
tion of monumental sculpture has so impressed 
Mr. F. W. Ruckstuhl, whose experience in this 
work at the Charleston Exposition entitles him 
to a respectful hearing, that he has proposed 
the formation of a Sculptor’s Guild for the ex- 
ecution of sculptural designs for monuments 
and decorative statuary for public buildings. 
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His idea merits attention from the public as well 
as from the artists. It has already excited 
discussion, not always favorable, in the press. 
The fear has been expressed that such a guild 
would suppress individuality and put a check 


- upon the growth of original genius; yet his plan 


does not contemplate the complete absorption 
of a sculptor’s time in guild work.- Half his 
time would be left him for the execution of 
individual orders. It has been shown, more- 
over, that the codéperation thus far secured 
among sculptors at the various expositions and 
in the erection of the Dewey Arch tended to 
produce a wider diversity of effort in individual 
work rather than the contrary. The best and 
most original sculptures of our history have 
been produced since that codperation began. 
There is the danger, on the other hand, when 
great monumental works like the series of 
groups for the Harrisburg building are left to 
the conception of a single mind, even to so fertile 
and original a mind as that of Mr. Barnard, that 
imagination will stale before the series is com- 
pleted, and the effect of the completed struc- 
ture will be marred by a repetition of ideas 
or a sameness of execution that might be 
avoided under the plan suggested by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
future Sculptor’s Guild, the 
present Mr. Barnard excites the 
sympathetic admiration of all Americans who 
know his remarkable career. We are in- 
debted to. Harper’s Weekly for the following 
facts respecting him: Born at Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, his boyhood was spent at Mus- 
catine, Iowa. He was the son of a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman in straitened circumstances, and 
his earliest prepossessions were for natural 
history. The collection of shells, fossils, 
birds, and small quadrupeds interested him, and 
he became anexpert taxidermist. An evening 
course of drawing at the Chicago Art School led 
irrevocably to art. Saving $100 from his pay 
as an engraver, he lived a year on this small 
sum, enduring actual hunger for long periods, 
but sticking faithfully to his purpose of study- 
ing art. A Chicago lady paid him $350 for a 
bust of her child, and with this sum Barnard 
set out for Paris. Here he lived for three 
years on a diet of two meals a day—chiefly 
rice and milk. He became noted in the Latin 
Quarter for his enthusiasm, endurance, and 
industry; but was at the end of his resources 
when one day he received a call from Alfred 
Corning Clark, of NewYork, who paid him at 
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once 1,500 francs for his figure of a sleeping 
boy. Then came an order for a tomb from 
some Norwegians in Paris, and this led to a 
commission for a tall porcelain stove for a 
clubhouse in Norway. Portrait busts and 
other small works followed; but the group that 
made him famous was The Two Natures 
exhibited at the Champ-de-Mars Salon of 1894. 
The jury gave his work a position of honor, 
Rodin commended it warmly, Thiebault- 
Sisson wrote with enthusiasm of it in Le 
Temps, and society took him up; but this 
ended his careerin Paris. He sold the original 
of The Two Natures to Mr. Clark, by whom it 
was presented to the Metropolitan Museum. 
This and other works of his, exhibited at the 
Buffalo Fair, gave him reputation and com- 
missions at home, and led to the crowning 
opportunity of his career, the contract just 
signed at Harrisburg. The art world will 
watch with almost breathless expectancy the 
fulfilment of his contract, for its success or 
failure will measure the magnitude of this new 
star that has burst forth with such splendor 
on its horizon. 

The development of scientific 
farming and the _ increasing 
commercial use of nitric acid 
threaten the speedy consumption of the earth’s 
store of nitrates. When it is remembered that 
the world’s food supply depends in the long 
Tun on the presence of nitrates in the soil, a 
practical method of producing nitric acid in 
sufficient quantities to repair the drain of 
constant cultivation becomes a matter of 
prime necessity. For more than a century 
experiments have been made with electric 
currents in the effort to extract nitrogen from 
the air, where it exists in the proportion of 
about four to one of oxygen. Mr. Charles S. 
Bradley and his co-worker, Mr. D. R. Lovejoy, 
of Niagara Falls, have at last -succeeded in 
accomplishing this result by an apparatus of 
their own invention, an apparatus which Lord 
Kelvin regarded as the most interesting sight 
he witnessed in his recent visit to America. 
An arc-light direct-current dynamo of special 
winding is used by Mr. Bradley to supply a 
current of 10,000 volts to an air chamber, 
consisting of a big box of metal six feet high 
and three feet in diameter. Inside is a revolv- 
ing cylinder or hollow shaft. ‘‘The box has 
openings to admit the air and circulate it, and 
around its walls are rows of fixed electrical 
contacts for arcing points, arranged in six 
rows of twenty-three each. The positive pole 
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of the dynamo is connected in multiple deriva- 
tion to these by wires, so as to include an 
inductance coil in each circuit, whose object 
it is to prevent the arcs from short-circuiting 
and burning out the dynamo. The negative 
pole is connected with the revolving number 
inside the chamber, said cylinder having 
contact projections or wire fingers correspond- 
ing to the contacts on the shell of the box, so 
that, as it spins around, the currents from the 
10,000 volt dynamo arcs cross in the air 
between the stationary contact points and the 
revolving ones.’’ The arcs are thus rapidly 
and incessantly made, broken, and remade 
within the chamber, winding spirally around 
the shaft in thin, white, resistless darts of all 
consuming flame, each six or eight inches long. 
The air that passes through the chamber is 
decomposed by the intense heat and yields 
about two and a half per cent. of oxides of 
nitrogen. It is led through pipes to an absorp- 
tion tower, where the process is completed, and 
nitric acid is produced. If the gases are 
brought in contact with caustic potash they 
produce saltpetre; if the base is caustic soda, 
they yield nitrate of soda. At the price of 
current at Niagara ($20 per kilowatt, 7. e. 
14 horse-power), per year, the cost of nitric 
acid of customary commercial strength is about 
1.6 cents per pound, the product selling at five 
cents per pound. 

With the aid of nitrate of soda, land that 
produced but twelve bushels of wheat to the 
acre has been made to produce over thirty-six 
bushels, and the yield of hay has been increased 
from $15.30 to $28.80 per acre. Thus the 
power of doubling or trebling the world’s food 
product is contained in this discovery, and 
the fear economists have entertained that the 
exhaustion of the nitrate beds would mean the 
ultimate starvation of humanity seems des- 
tined never to be realized. 

The death of Professor Virchow 

juno, ~—-—Tecalls one of those marvelous 
careers which set at defiance 

all our estimates of the limitations of human 
understanding. In this age of specialists it 
is deemed an honor when a man achieves emi- 
nence in a single department of one of the 
great branches of science. It is commonly 
held that a man should not engage in serious 
investigation in two distinct departments of a 
science, lest he fritter away the energy that 
should be concentrated on one branch of re- 
search. Professor Virchow’s earliest and 
greatest discovery, that of the cellular nature 
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of animal tissue, clearly marked him out for a 
specialist in physiology, yet he did not confine 
himself to a single department of this science. 
His contributions to our knowledge of tumor, of 
tuberculosis, of diphtheria, of embolisms, and of 
the brain, covered the widest possible range, and 
though not a practitioner he was so eminent as a 
teacher of physicians that he was called into 
consultation at the bedside of Emperor Frede- 
rick. Eminent as he became in this important 
science his researches and writings in this field 
represent but a portion of his activities. 
While still young he made himself an authority 
in ethnology,a pioneer in anthropology, anable 
archeologist, and a leading Egyptologist. He 
accompanied Schliemann in his travels through 
Nubia, Egypt, and the Peloponnesus, took part 
in his excavations at Hissarlik,and gave him his 
sympathy and encouragement in all his under- 
takings. He wrote voluminously on sanitary 
science, the reform of medicine, epidemics, hos- 
pitals, criminal law, forensic medicine, and from 
his earliest years was deeply interested in poli- 
tics. He wasa memberof the Freisinnig or Ra- 
dical party and a keen and bitter opponent of 
Bismarck in the Reichstag. So keen was hein 
debate that the future Chancellor challenged 
him to a duel in 1865, and the world might have 
suffered the eclipse of two epoch-making careers 
but for the interposition of mutual friends. 
Greatas were his original contributions toscience 
and politics his services as a critic of other men’s 
theories were, probably, even greater. Hewould 
never accept the theory of evolution as applied 
to man, and to his criticism we owe much of the 
energy that has been applied to the closing of 
gaps in the line of proofs. Before a man of 
such varied and multifarious attainments our 
ordinary standards of comparison fall down. 


Would he have served his generation better if . 


he had specialized further and devoted his 
great powers of research to narrower channels? 
We are prone to ask this question in the 
presence of geniuses like Virchow; yet it is 
probable that he reached near the limits of his 
powers in each of the several directions in 
which they were employed. Great discoveries 
are not made single handed. The contribu- 
tions that he made to biological sciencerest on 
the discoveries of his predecessors and the 
general state of knowledge of his time. They 
must be worked over in the crucible of a later 
generation before their obvious corollaries 
will appear in the light of new discoveries of 
which the world has as yet no inkling. He 
Stands, however, as the well-rounded proto- 
type of the world’s future man of science. 
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The announcement from Sara- 
toga that Madame Janauschek 
lies stricken with a mortal disease 
brings to mind some of the striking incidents 
of her unusual career. Reaching America on 
her first visit at the inauspicious moment of 
Ristori’s second tour of the States, coming 
without noiseoftrumpetsor prestige of greatsuc- 
cesses in Europe, she assumed, at the Academy, 
some of the great tragic réles made famous 
by the Italian. She played at first to German 
audiences exclusively, but, by degrees, the 
knowledge of her ability reached the critics. 
Richard. Grant White and Montgomery 
Schuyler wrote of her in enthusiastic terms, 
and the comparison of her art with that of the 
Italian rival was not so unfavorable to Janau- 
schek as might have been supposed. She 
visited this country three successive seasons, 
playing Schiller’s dramas and those of Alfieri 
and Jiacommetti in German. In 1871 she 
undertook the part of Deborah in English, 
under the management of Augustin Daly. 
She was received with enthusiasm; yet lost 
much of.her hold on her German admirers by 
this abandonment of the German tongue. She 
then appealed to the English-speaking public 
in a dramatization of Dickens’s Bleak House, 
called Chesny Wold. This met with varying 
success, and she made other experiments of a 
light nature, under the advice of American 
managers, who, then, as now, declared that the 
classic and heroic drama was dead. Yet 
her reputation rests on the performances of 
Lady Macbeth, Mary Stuart and Brinhilde, 
which she gave whenever the managers would 
permit; and it is certain that no living actress 
has rivaled her in these tragic parts. Unfor- 
tunately, her talent was not balanced by 
business judgment, and she suffered from the 
blunders and peculations of unscrupulous 
agents. She scorned the methods of self- 
exploitation practised in America, and re- 
mained true to her ideals, though gradually 
dropping out of remembrance. The unfor- 
tunate close of her career may be given in the 
words of A. C. Wheeler, who wrote the last 
play in which she appeared: 

One need hardly tell the sequel. It has been told 
in the history of the stage many times. It is the 
story of splendid talents and an honorable fund of 
experience rendered nugatory by some defect of 
practical judgment, of the wearisome labor of a 
noble ambition outliving the conditions of public 
favor, of the pitiable spectacle-of a woman giving 
her all to a profession which has nothing to return 
but an impatient memory of it, of age creeping on— 
that awful doom to a woman who has made her ap- 
peal to a shifting and ungrateful taste. And thus 
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we come to the grim facts of an otherwise resplen- 
dent career, and see the woman of sixty-five, 
grown gray in the service of the public, wrinkled 
and spectacled, wearing her memories with a mantle 
of reproach, but still proudly capable of asserting 
her birthright and her authority when the challenge 
comes; still capable of playing Lady Macbeth as no 
one else in Aierica could play it, the only Mary 
Stuart left to the Western world, and the only 
woman who could defy age, very much as Rossi 
defied it in Romeo, with the transforming power of 
genius, in such a part as Deborah. 


SIR ARTHUR The name of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
SULLIVAN'S EMERALD van, associated with the first 
presentation of a new opera, 
awakens many delightful memories at the 
same time that it touches us with a sense of 
pathos. We are sometimes so overwhelmed 
with the serious business of life that we fail to 
hold in due esteem the gentle art of making 
merriment; yet the man who has snatched his 
thousands, even for an hour, out of the dullness 
and sadness of work-a-day existence, has trans- 
ported them for brief intervals to the fanciful 
realm where the people of Pinafore, Patience, 
and the Mikado dwell in perpetual revelry; 
has done this, too, with due restraint andrespect 
for the canons of art and decency—surely he 
deserves to be held in kindly reme:nbrance by 
his generation. The swan-song that he was 
singing, even as he passed from among us, was 
about two-thirds completed when Sir Arthur 
died. It was taken up and finished by a 
brother composer, Mr. Edward German, who 
wrote the music for Henry VIII. The over- 
ture and the greater part of the orchestration 
were furnished by Mr. German, and there are 
two pretty songs from his pen; but the music 
on the whole is Sullivan’s. It has the ring, 
the melody and the restraint of his earlier 
work. Though far from a masterpiece, the 
opera is still further removed from the dis- 
orderly rag-time of such musical comedies 
as we have degenerated to these latter 
years. 
The New York Evening Post says of it: 


In these days of queer ‘‘music,” disjointed songs 
strung together without a controlling idea, The 
Emerald Isle is a rare treat. It has a well-sus- 
tained idea, and whether it is the lively jig, the 
quaint crooning, or the dainty fairy music, it is dis- 
tinctly Irish, being full of local color, and always 
enjoyable, while it is hard indeed to select any par- 
ticular themes which appear to have especial value 
or beauty; there is a trio for two tenors and con- 
tralto, which is harmonious and tuneful; achorus for 
soldiers and peasant girls, which is stirring, and a 
delightful finale, with an undercurrent of fairy music, 
dainty and sweet. 
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Foreigners of rank and fashior, 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones and the 
Grand Duke Boris among them, 
have been dazzled and amazed by what they 
have called the ‘‘tremendous spectacle’ of 
Newport. Their astonishment at the ‘‘colos- 
sally sumptuous picture” of fashionable society 
they have witnessed in the quaint old seaport, 
of which Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote 
so charmingly a generation ago, is natural, yet 
the picture fails, for some reason, to leave an 
agreeable impression on the minds of many 
Americans. We are assured that a recent ‘‘at 
home”’ in the Beaulieu Villa was the costliest 
garden-party ever given by a private person. 
The expenditure of many thousands on the 
private production of a musical comedy not to 
be distinguished in artistic excellence from 
continuous vaudeville—a comedy that was 
hissed, in fact, by a Boston audience a few days 
later—was of little significance, save as it 
measured the extent to which the charm of old 
traditions has of late given place to the adver- 
tisement of luxury. The life of Newport is all 
very blameless, no doubt, but the people are to 
be pitied for the limited range of pleasurable 
activities imposed by great wealth. A quite 
different motley is worn by the frequenters of 
that American Monte Carlo, the ‘‘rehabilitated 
Saratoga.’” There was danger, it seemed, of 
the ancient Spa losing ground in popular favor; 
it was becoming too much the resort of amiable 
old gentlemen of gouty tendency, who drank 
its waters for the good of their bodies and 
‘bucked the tiger’? moderately for the health 
of their souls. All that has been changed very 
recently by tke passage of a few local bills, very 
innocently worded, through the State Legisla- 
ture. The local ‘“‘boss’” is now supreme in 
police affairs, and the tiger keeps open house 
at every street corner. The monkey dinner, 
the efféte german, and the frivolities that serve 
at Newport would be tame amusements to the 
set that came this year to Saratoga. The sums 
that changed hands were not inferior to the 
fortunes that are won and lost in Wall Street. 
And the singular feature of it all is that many 
of these people were Wall Street brokers who 
gambled for diversion—for all the world like 
the butcher’s wife who, when put to it to 
choose the manner of celebrating a family 
holiday, exclaimed at last, “I have it, John. 
Let’s slaughter.” Her instincts, it must be 
said, were less depraved than those of the men 
and women who slaughtered time and money 
and reputation in the gambling dens of Saratoga. 


NEWPORT AND 
SARATOGA, 
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Has one the right to pass through this world, 
if he wills, without having his picture pub- 
lished, his business enterprises discussed, his 
successful experiments written up for the 
benefit of others, or his eccentricities com- 
mented upon either in handbills, circulars, 
catalogues, periodicals or newspapers? This 
was the interesting question which recently 
came before the New York Court of Appeals. 

The decision, by a closely divided court, that, 
in the existing state of the law, there is no such 
right, as a legal and actionable right, has, 
curiously enough, received the disapproval of 
many newspapers, which, if a contrary conclu- 
sion had been reached, would be liable to some 
one for nearly every issue published. It has 
likewise excited some surprise in the minds of 
many persons who had thought that equity 
is nothing more nor less than the power pos- 
sessed by judges, and even thedutyresting upon 
them, to decide every case according to his 
standard of morality and abstract right. 

In view of the widespread interest which the 
case has attracted, it may be worth while to 
examine the grounds of the decision, and to 
discover, if may be, some remedy for what is 
undoubtedly a growing disregard for the rights 
of privacy. 

The case before the Courts of Appeals was 
this: A lithographic company had printed, and 
a milling company had circulated, as an adver- 
tisement of its flour, some prints upon which 


appeared the likeness of a young woman,” 


above which were the words, ‘‘Flour of the 
Family,” and below, the name and address of 
the milling company. A young woman claim- 
ing to be the original of the portrait brought 
suit against both the maker and user of the 
advertising mattér, claiming that she had been 
greatly humiliated by the scoffs and jeers of 
persons who had recognized her face and 
picture on the advertisement, and that she had 
been made sick and had been put to the ex- 
pense of employing a physician, by reason of 
which she had suffered damage. She prayed 
to be compensated in damages and for an in- 
junction restraining the further circulation of 
the picture. 


eee 
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Her complaint contained none of the usual 
averments of an action for libel, namely, a 
malicious or false publication, and defamation 
of character or reputation; nor did it allege 
that the picture had been obtained through a 
breach of contract. The relief sought was 
grounded solely upon the proposition that the 
circulation of the advertisement, without the 
complainant’s consent, constituted an invasion 
of her right of privacy. 

In reaching the conclusion that her com- 
plaint stated no cause of action known to the 
law, the court observed: 


While most persons would much prefer to have a 
good likeness of themselves appear in a responsible 
periodical or leading newspaper rather than upon an 
advertising card or sheet, the doctrine which the 
courts are asked to create for this case would apply 
as well to the one publication as to the other; for the 
principle which a court of equity is asked to assert 
in support of a recovery in this action is, that the 
right of privacy exists and is enforcible in equity, 
and that the publication of that which purports to be 
the portrait of another person, even if obtained upon 
the street by an impertinent individual with a 
camera, will be restrained in equity on the ground 
that an individual has a right to prevent his features 
from becoming known to those outside of his circle 
of friends and acquaintances. If such a principle 
be incorporated into the body of the law through the 
instrumentality of a court of equity, the attempt 
logically to apply the principle will necessarily 
result not only in a vast amount of litigation, but 
in litigation bordering upon the absurd; for the 
right of privacy, once established as a legal doctrine, 
cannot be confined to the restraint of the publication 
of a likeness, but must necessarily embrace as well 
the publication of a word-picture, a comment upon 
one’s looks, conduct, domestic relations or habits. 
And were the right of privacy once legally asserted, 
it would be necessarily held to include the same 
things if spoken instead of printed, for one, as well as 
the other, invades the right to be absolutely let alone. 
An insult would certainly be in violation of such a 
right, and with many persons would more seriously 
wound the feelings than would the publication of 
their picture. And so we might add to the list of 
things that are spoken and done day by day which 
seriously offend the sensibilities of good people to 
which the principle which the plaintiff seeks to have 
imbedded in the doctrine of the law would seem to 


apply. 

The court then proceeded to examine into 
the power of a court of equity to decide cases, 
not falling within any of the recognized prin- 
ciples of the law, according to natural justice. 
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In the formative period of Chancery juris- 
diction in England, the judges, who were 
bishops and statesmen unlearned in the law, 
delivered their judgments without regard to 
principles or precedents. Every decision was, 
of necessity, an innovation, to a greater or 
less extent, upon the existing rules of the com- 
mon law. These pioneers in the work of 
building up a new and less vigorous system 
of jurisprudence appealed to, and were gov- 
erned by, the eternal principles of absolute 
right, and were even guided in their judg- 
ments by their own individual consciences. 
It was this departure from certain rules and 
principles that provoked the sarcastic wit- 
ticism of Selden in his ‘‘Table Talk’’: 

Equity is a roguish thing. For law we have a 
measure and know what to trust to. Equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is chancellor; 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. ’Tis 
all one as if they should make his foot the 
standard for the measure we call a chancellor’s 
foot. What an uncertain measure would this be! 
One chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, 
a third, an indifferent foot. ’Tis the same thing 
with the chancellor’s conscience. 

After an orderly system of equitable prin- 
ciples, doctrines and rules began to be devel- 
oped out of the increasing mass of precedents, 
this theory of a personal conscience was 
abandoned, and ‘“‘the conscience came to be 
regarded, and has so continued to be regarded 
to the present day, as a metaphorical term, 
designating the common standard of civil 
right and expediency combined, based upon 
general principles and limited by established 
doctrines, by which the conduct and rights of 
suitors are tested.’’ A court of equity, at the 
present time, cannot, therefore, by avowing that 
there is a wrong, but no remedy known to 
the law, create a remedy in violation of the 
law, or even without the authority of the 
law. It must act, not only upon established 
principles, but through established channels. 

It has always been a principle of equity 
jurisprudence that obligations and _ corre- 
sponding rights which are purely moral do not 
come within the jurisdiction of the courts. The 
civil law is a business system dealing with 
tangible property and contractual rights, and 
does not undertake to redress psychological 
injuries. There are many matters of natural 
justice which cannot be enforced in any court, 
either because of the difficulty of framing 
general rules to meet them, or from the doubt- 
ful policy of attempting to give legal sanction 
to duties of imperfect obligation, such 4s 
charity, gratitude, and kindness. 
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The Court of Appeals could not, therefore, 
without an assumption of jurisdiction un- 
warranted by the history of jurisprudence, take 
cognizance of a complaint which was based 
wholly upon an injury to the feelings. Nor 
was it able to find any precedent for a decision 
in accordance with the plaintiff’s contention. 

There have been several cases, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, in which the “right 
of privacy’”’ has received attention from the 
courts. The earliest of these was the case of 
Prince Albert, consort of the late Queen Vic- 
toria, who, as a citizen of the realm, brought 
an action to restrain the exhibition of etchings 
which he and the Queen had made for their 
own amusement, but which, through the 
turpitude of a workman employed to strike off 
some copies for presentation to their friends, 
had come into the hands of a London art- 
dealer, who proposed to exhibit them and had 
published a descriptive catalogue of them. 
One of the grounds assigned for the injunction 
desired was the invasion of the Prince’s 
privacy, but the decision of the court was 
based upon the infringement of his property 
rights in his own artistic creations, and also 
upon the breach of trust by the workman in 
retaining impressions of the etchings for 
himself. 

In this country, the attempt to engraft the 
right of privacy upon the body of the law 
goes back to the year 1890. An article in 
Scribner’s Magazine for July of that year, by 
the late Mr. E. L. Godkin, entitled ‘‘The 
Rights of a Citizen—to his Reputation,”’ called 
attention to the growng license of the press, 
and particularly to its insidious invasion of the 
sanctity of private and domestic life, and sug- 
gested the need of some extension of the law 
of libel. Inspired by this suggestion, the 
Harvard Law Review, later in the same 
year, gave prominence to a cleverly conceived 
and written article, in which it was sought to 
build up, upon the analogy of the cases 
involving literary property, the principle of an 
inviolate personality, or thé right to be let 
alone. This essay in theoretical jurispru- 
dence. in turn suggested the celebrated case 
which arose in the courts of New York in 1892, 
and in which the family of Mrs. Schuyler, 
formerly Miss Mary M. Hamilton, and con- 
spicuous in her life-time for her philanthropic 
work, attempted to prevent the exhibition at 
the Columbian Exposition of a statue of Mrs. 
Schuyler, intended to typify ‘‘Woman as a 
Philanthropist,” alongside of a companion 
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piece, a statue of Miss Susan B. Anthony 
intended to represent ‘‘ Woman as a Reformer.” 
They asserted that the projected memorial was 
disagreeable and obnoxious to them, because 
it would have been so to Mrs. Schuyler, if 
living; and that it was annoying to have her 
memory associated with principles which Miss 
Anthony typified, and of which Mrs. Schuyler 
did not approve. They succeeded in the 
courts of original and intermediate appellate 
jurisdiction upon the theory advanced by the 
Harvard Law Review article; but the court 
of last resort denied their right to maintain the 
action, upon the ground that they, as relations, 
did not represent any right of privacy which 
Mrs. Schuyler possessed in her lifetime, and 
that whatever her right had been in that 
respect, it died with her. The court was also 
inclined to the view that the grievance was too 
trivial to excite any real mental distress or 
injury; but it carefully avoided any definite 
decision of the question whether there is such 
a legal right as to the right of privacy. 

The question next came up for adjudication 
in the Supreme Court of Michigan, which found 
no difficulty in deciding that a widow could 
not enjoin a manufacturer of cigars from using 
the name and portrait of her late husband, to 
designate a brand of cigars. 

In another case, the widow of Corliss, the 
inventor, brought suit to restrain the publica- 
tion of his biography and picture, upon the 
distinct ground that it was an invasion of her 
right of privacy. The court denied the relief 
sought, saying: 

Freedom of speech and of the press is secured 
by the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitutions of most of the States. This consti- 
tutional privilege implies a right freely to utter and 
publish whatever the citizen may please, and to be 
protected from any responsibility for so doifig, 
except so far as such publication, by reason of its 
blasphemy, obscenity, or scandalous character, 
may be a public offence, or by its falsehood or malice 
may injuriously affect the standing, reputation, 
Or pecuniary interests of individuals. In other 
words, under our laws one can speak and publish 
what he desires, provided he commit no offence 
against public morals or private reputation. 

The English court of appeals has lately 
affirmed, without a dissenting vote, a judgment 
which denied an injunction to a London 
physician, of whom it had been published, with 
substantial truth, but without authority, that 
he had been prescribing the defendant’s 
patent gout cure, and using it himself with good 
results. 

It will thus be seen that when the question, 
whether the so-called right of privacy exists as 





a part of the unwritten or common law of the 
land, came before the New York court of last 
resort, there were no well-established pre- 
cedents pointing the way to the affirmative of 
that proposition, and the court was therefore 
confronted with the necessity of making new 
law, or turning the plaintiff out of court. In 
exercising the latter alternative, the court was 
careful to say that it did not mean to hold that 
in every case where a picture is circulated 
against the will of the original, he is without a 
remedy, even under the existing law. The 
Penal Code of New York, and of many other 
States, punishes a malicious publication, by 
picture, effigy or sign, which exposes a person 
to public contempt, ridicule or obloquy, as a 
libel. 

There are many articles, especially of medicine, 
whose character is such that using the picture of a 
person, particularly that of a woman, in connection 
with the advertisement of those articles, might justly 
be found by a jury to cast ridicule or obloquy on the 
person whose picture is thus published. The 
manner or posture in which the person is portrayed 
might readily have a like effect. In such cases, 
both a civil action and a criminal prosecution could 
be maintained. 

The court also pointed out—and this, 
we take it, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter—that the legislature might very well 
interfere and arbitrarily provide that no one 
shall be permitted, for his own selfish pur- 
poses, to use the picture or name of another for 
advertising purposes without his consent. 

Here, then, we have judicial recognition of 
the necessity for positive legislation to meet a 
condition of modern society which is becom- 
ing intolerable; and, if we may interpret the 
comments of the newspaper press upon the 
decision, as faithfully reflecting public opinion, 
there is a widespread popular desire for relief. 
But relief wili not be obtained if legislation is 
directed against advertisers alone; it must be 
broad enough to prevent journalistic, and even 
so-called literary, invasions of privacy. 

The subject thus opened up is, we take it, 
really an extension of the law of libel. Modern 
society, goaded by the excesses of a sensational 
and scandal-loving press, has become sensitive. 
It is no longer satisfied with the reparation 
of its material wrongs—damage to reputation; 
it demands protection against spiritual wrongs 
—damage to feelings. This sentiment has al- 
ready found expression in a statute enacted 
by the legislature of New York in 1900,which 
makes it a misdemeanor to publish any 
private letter, telegram or papers found on the 
person, or among the effects, of one who has. 
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committed suicide, or who has been found dead 
with certain exceptions in the interest of the 
detection of crime. 

The distinction between public and private 
characters must also be observed, difficult as it 
may be to draw the line. The idea which has 
been advanced by several judges, that, while 
a private character should be protected against 
the publication of his portrait, the case is 
different with a statesman, an author, an 
artist or an inventor, who asks for and desires 
public recognition, cannot be literally enter- 
tained. The*right of privacy is not condi- 
tioned upon mediocrity. It would be more 
accurate to say that, when one seeks for and 
obtains public office, he must submit that so 
much of his history and life as bears on his 
fitness for the position, shall be made a matter 
of public record; or that, when one publishes 
book or exhibits a picture to the judgment of 
the public, the public has a right to discuss and 
criticise his literary or artistic career. Cer- 
tainly a modest and retiring woman who has 
painted a picture which is hung on the line at 
the Academy does not thereby dedicate her 
private life to the public. 

It might well be that one should be deemed 
to have dedicated to the public the right to 
use his portrait, or to comment on his private 
life, by his own voluntary publication; just 
as one may dedicate an unpublished book or 
drama by printing it or allowing it to be pro- 
duced without first obtaining a copyright. 

It is apparent, upon the most casual exami- 
nation of the subject, that it will be difficult to 
draw up an act which will not give rise to many 
inconsistencies. The attempt which was made 
three or four years ago in the New York legis 
lature to pass what was known as the “anti- 
cartoon bill’ failed, because the newspapers 
pointed out the numerous flaws in it. It was 
shown, for instance, that, while the bill would 
prevent a New York periodical from caricatur- 
ing a citizenof that State, it could not prevent 
Boston and Chicago papers from lampooning 
him as much as they chose. 

The State of California, however, which is 
quite as progressive in the science of law-mak- 
ing as any State in the Union, has succeeded 
in getting upon its statute books a law which 
is designed to prevent the unauthorized publi- 
cation both of portraits and caricatures. The 
law, which was enacted in 1899 as an extension 
of the law of criminal libel, may be re-produced 
here because of its novelty. It is as follows: 


It shall be unlawful to publish in any newspaper, 
handbill, poster, book, or serial publication, or 
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supplement thereto, the portrait of any living person, 
a resident of California, other than that of a person 
holding a public office in this State, without the 
written consent of such person first had and ob- 
tained; provided, that it shall be lawful to publish 
the portrait of a person convicted of a crime. It 
shall l'kewise be unlawful to publish in any news- 
paper, handbill, poster, book or serial publication, or 
supplement thereto, any caricature of any person 
residing in this State, which caricature will in any 
manner reflect upon the honor, integrity, manhood, 
virtue, reputation or business or political motives of 
the person so caricatured, or which tends to expose 
the person so caricatured to public hatred, ridicule or 
contempt. 

A violation of this section shall be a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine of no less than one 
hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than one month nor more than six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

All persons concerned in said publication, either 
as owner or manager, editor or publisher, or en- 
graver, are each liable for said publication. Actiors 
for the violation of this section shall be tried in the 
county where such newspaper, handbill, poster, 
book or serial publication, or supplement is printed . 
or has its publication office, or in the county where 
the person whose portrait or caricature is pub- 
lished resides at the time of the alleged publication. 


The second section requires that every 
article, statement or editorial contained in any 
newspaper or other printed publication, pub- 
lished in California, which tends to blacken 
the memory of one who is dead, or to impeach 
the honesty, integrity, virtue or reputation, 
or to publish the natural or alleged defects, of 
one who is alive, and thereby expose him or her 
to public contempt, hatred, or ridicule, must 
be supplemented by the true name of the 
writer of such article, statement or editorial, 
signed or printed at the end thereof, subject 
to a penalty of one thousand dollars. 

A critical examination of this statute dis- 
closes several defects in it. In the first place, 
it is obvious that it will not, and probably was 
not designed to, afford protection against the 
publication of one’s private and domestic 
affairs. It would not, for instance, prevent a 
newspaper from printing all the prurient 
details of a family scandal or a divorce suit. 

The exception of persons holding public 
office should be broadened so as to include 
candidates for public office; and there should be 
a proviso that persons who have themselves 
voluntarily dedicated their features tothe public 
by some act of publication are not within the 
protection of the act. It may well be doubted, 
too, if the phrase ‘‘which caricature will in 
any manner reflect upon . the political 
motives of the person so caricatured,’’ is not 
too vague to be effective. 
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JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


There is a pleasing sense of jus- 
JUSTICE HOLMES ticein the recent appointment 

of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
present Chief Justice of Massachusetts, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Washington. It is a sense of the fitness of 
things that his father’s son should be appointed 
to one of the highest gifts in the bestowal of 
the executive. Yet it is even more appro- 
priate that a jurist of Chief Justice Holmes’s 
acute insight, great erudition, thorough schol- 
arship and distinctive humanness should be 
called toa place where he can most befittingly 
bring to bear his extraordinary talents in the 
service of his country. 

As is welknown, Judge Holmes sefved his 
country in the Civil War, being thrice wounded, 
and earning the successive titles of brevet 
major, lieutenant-colonel and colonel for his 
gallant conduct respectively at Ball’s Bluff, 
Antietam, and Chancellorsville. Upon his 








return he entered the Harvard law school, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. In 1882 he re- 
ceived an appointment to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts as Associate Justice, and that 
Same year was elected to a professorship in his 
elma rater. In 1899 he became the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
which position he has held until the present 
time. Such is a brief sketch of the man who 
has been delegated to sit in the highest tri- 
bunal of our land; but this hasty enumeration 
of the chief movements of his life by no means 
covers the motives nor the inner workings of 
the man. 

No man has ever been more deeply in love 
with his chosen profession than is Judge 
Holmes. Versatile as he is, still he gives to the 
law his undivided consideration. It is his 
belief that, of all secular professions, the law 
has the highest standards. In no other pro- 
fession, he contends, does one plunge so 
deeply into the stream of life, and, both as 
actor and as spectator, so share its passions, 
its despairs, its triumphs. In the stored 
knowledge of the law we find the essence not 
only of our own lives, but of those who have 
lived through the past ages. The law, he 
says, is a mistress ‘‘to be moved only by sus- 
tained and lovely passion, oniy to be won by 
straining all the faculties by which man is 
likest to a god.” His mastery of his profes- 
sion is well set forth by one of his eulogists: 
Judge Holmes may be said to have made the 
common law known to itself. Beyond any 
other jurist, in this country or in England, he 
has made plain the development of the com- 
mon law. Under his guidance and explana- 
tion contradictions, anachronisms, and infelici- 
ties have taken their place as part of a har- 
monious and continuous growth in which 
statute and judge, legislature and court, are 
carried along unconsciously, part of an organic 
life greater than their own. 

Justice Holmes is a student, yet he brings to his 
studies the observant eye of the man of affairs; 
jurist, yet he is ever the soldier under the judge; 
scientist, yet the poet is ever present; stoic; yet 
he is humanitarian and philosopher. Added to 
all, he is possessed of a sense of humor as fine, 
as keen, as subtle as only the son of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes could be expected to possess. 
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BISHOP JOHN M. FARLEY 


The appointment of Bishop Far- 
ley to be Archbishop of New 
York did not come as a surprise 
to those who had followed the Bishop’s career 
and the trend of events. He has been con- 
sidered the logical candidate for the position 
since the death of Archbishop Corrigan, 
whose assistant he was. By education, train- 
ing and experience, Mgr. Farley is most 
eminently fitted for the office to which he has 
been chosen, while his pleasant and genial 
personality cannot but grace the Archbishopric. 
Born in Ireland, his early education was 
obtained near his home, and upon its conclu- 
sion young Farley came to this country, 
where he attended St. Joseph’s Seminary at 
Troy and St. John’s College at Fordham. Then 
followed a four years’ course in Rome, at the 
American College, from which he was ordained 
for the priesthood in 1870. His first charge was 
that of assistant rector to St. Peters, Staten 
Island, which was shortly afterward abandoned 
for the secretaryship to Cardinal McCloskey, his 
former friend and patron. In 1888 it was that 
he obtained his title of Monsignor, with an ap- 
pointment as private chamberlain to the Pope. 


THE NEW 
ARCHBISHOP 
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No one would begrudge the Hon. 
THE AMBASSADOR Andrew D. White the period of 
retirement from public life which 
he seems about to enjoy and the right to which 
he hasundoubtedly won. Yet his resignation 
brings a sense of national regret. Not only 
has Mr. White been longer as Ambassador at 
the German capital, but he has been so quite as 
ably as any one that has ever filled that impor- 
tant post, for the delicate nature of which he 
was peculiarly fitted. Andrew D. White is a 
native of New York and was graduated fom 
Yale in 1832. At first an attaché to our lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, he next turned to the 
field of college professorship, occupying first 
the chair of English history and literature at 
Ann Arbor, and next the chair of history at 
Cornell University, the executive head of which 
he became from its foundation, with a two 
years’ interruption, when ‘he was Minister to 
Germany. Eighteen years afterward he 
returned to St. Petersburg, this time as 
Minister, a position occupied from 1892 to 
1894. In 1897 he returned to Berlin as the 
American Ambassador. 
In a time when American commercial inter- 
ests had most at stake, when our interna- 
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tional relations were never more complicated, 
when German anti-Americanism was at its 
strongest, Mr. White has represented his 
country in a manner most praiseworthy. 
The career of George Bruce 
SECRETARY, Cortelyou is an exemplification 
of success based only on merit, 
with no ‘‘ pull,” no political backing, to further 
or favor it. For four successive years Mr. 
Cortelyou has been Secretary to the Presidents, 
having first sérved as assistant secretary and 
in other capacities to various officials in the 
executive departments. 

Mr. Cortelyou was born in New York City 
and was educated at public and private 
schools. In 1879 he was graduated at Hamp- 
stead Institute and the Westfield, Mass., State 
Normal School. The young student then 
devoted himself to music, studying at the 
Boston Conservatory, and otherschools. From 
music he turned to stenography, studying and 
graduating in four months. His rise was 
neither certain nor rapid; twice he returned to 
the profession of teaching. From the time 
of his first appointment in 1884 to be secretary 
to the United States Appraisers in New York, 
until the time he was made Assistant Secre- 
tary to the President, fourteen years elapsed. 
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During the four years in which he has been 
the link that binds the public ,to the President 
Mr. Cortelyou has been much in the public eye, 
and has become notable on account of his 
eminently valuable services in a time of public 
calamity, when he not only took upon his own 
shoulders the load reluctantly relinquished by 
an ill and dying chieftain, but bore as well the 
manifold additions to his own duties that the 
exigencies of the occasion called forth. 


One of the men who have built: 
—— up the modern Commonwealth 
of Australia is Sir Edmund 
Barton, who is perhaps one of the most distin- 
guished and most successful men that have 
been called to the head of its ministry. Not 
only is Sir Edmund a Colonial Premier, but 
ke is himself in charge of one of the cabinet 
portfolios, that of External Affairs of New 
South Wales. Sir Edmund’s recent visit to this. 
country was made while on his return from 
London, where he played a conspicuous part as 
a member of the conference of British Colonial 
Premiers which was called shortly after the 
coronation. One of the most valuable serv- 
ices which this zealous Australian has done 
for his country was the part he played in the 
enactment of the new arbitration law of New 
South: Wales; a law which makes impossible 
long-continued labor strikes, and which, it is the 
belief of Sir Edmund Barton, would prove 
the long-sought remedy for our frequent 
labor-versus-capital mal-de-mer. 

































MISS JEANETTE GILDER 






Unique among the editors of the 
MiSs JEANNETTE many periodicals that make New 
York City the goal of ambitious 
magazine writers is Jeannette L. Gilder, the 
editor of The Critic. It was with her brother, 
in 1881, that she started this journal, of which 
she is now the sole manager, and upon which 
she has set the firm imprint of her striking 
personality. While Miss Gilder is, perhaps, best 
known to the world at large as the editor and 
critic, she is more familiarly known to her co- 
workers as the hopeful, helpful friend of the 
struggling deserving writer. Hers is a ready 
hand, a helpful, a strengthening personality. 

She is as widely known as a dramatist as a 
critic, having put upon the toards more than 
one of the recent successful dramatizations. 
As a newspaper correspondent, she is admired 
throughout the country, her work of over 
eighteen years for the Boston Evening Trans 
cript and the Saturday Evening Gazette, and 
her present enjoyable work for the Chicago 
Tribune being, perhaps, the best known. By 
the members of the profession which she has 
chosen for her own, Miss Gilder is admired 
liked, and respected, and many and delightful 
are the anecdotes she can tell of the notable 
literary persons with whom she has been 
brought into close contact. 

Doing the work that she delights to do in the 
way that best pleases her, strong, independent, 
of lofty ideals, her genial, cheerful optimism 
is one of the most helpful influences in the 
literary criticism of to-day. 
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THELATE How unselfish, how noble, how 
DR.GALLAUDET sublime is the character of 
him who ministers to the helpless. How 
infinite the genius of one who brings to the 
deaf, clumb and blind a part recompense for 
senses lost. More than founding schools and 
asylums, more than housing the poor, more 
than feeding the hungry, such work part :kes 
of that true love of neighbor to which we are 
all commanded. 

One cannot look back on such a life as that 
of the late Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, and on that 
of his father, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
without feeling that the spirit of true chivalry 
is still amongst us. The elder Gallaudet 
devoted his life to the instruction of deaf 
mutes, founding in Hartford, Conn., the first 
permanent school in America for their instruc- 
tion. The younger son, Dr. Thomas Gal- 
laudet, elected the work of perfecting the 
life work of his father, and, like him, married 
a deaf mute. Dr. Gallaudet devoted himself 
especially to the work of the ministry, found- 
ing St. Ann’s Church for deaf mutes n New 
Yorkin1851. Perhapsoneof the most unique 
services which this Jistinguished philanthropist 
performed was the formation of the club for deaf 
mutes which for many years met each Sunday 
in the closed bar of the Fifth Avene Hotel. 
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That art is truest which conceals 


MRS. FISKE itself and which is known only 


by the force and reality of the’ 
effects produced... Art is at the bottom con-; 


scious. It is always capable of analysis. But 
when illurrined by genius it can so glorify itself 
that all its technique is forgotten and only the 
picture—be it in words, paint or action—is seen. 
This is in nothing better exemplified than in 
the acting of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Not Minerva-like did she spring full-fledged 
into the fulness of her power and skill, but by 
long, patient, conscious effort she has learned 
her technique, mastered it, and made it the 
vehicle of ler genius. Perhaps nothing. will 
show so vividly and tersely her training and 
rather remarkable dramatic career as this 
pointed biography: ‘‘ Appeared in child parts 
when three years old, at twelve was alternately 
playing leading réles and old women’s parts, 
and at fifteen became a star under the name 
of Minnie Maddern. Retired about 1889 and 
devoted four years to study. Married, 1895, 
to Harrison Grey Fiske, journalist and play- 
wright, in whose Hester Crewe she returned to 
the stage.” , 

‘At twelve was alternately playing leading 
réles and old women’s part-.”” Just in that 
lies the keynote of Mrs. Fiske’s art—versatil- 
ity and power to lose individuality in im- 
personation. That training meant a complete 
mastery of every detail. It is only necessary 
to add to it ‘‘devoted four years to study” 
and you have, with one exception, the present 
actress, Mrs. Fiske. The one exception is the- 
ripening of that peculiar quality which can 
best be explained by the word genius. Her 
methods, her interpretations are all charac- 
terized by this quality. Where the ordinary 
actress of talent would ‘‘tear a passion. to 
tatters,” by rant and physical force, Mrs. 
Fiske uses restraint, facial expression, poise 
of body. Anyone who has witnessed the 
wonderful scene in Tess after the murder 
will recognize at once that only the most 
perfect art could have portrayed it, only genius 
could have conceived it. 

This suggests at once the character of Mrs. 
Fiske’s acting. She is a downright realist, 
her aim being to develop absolute truth in 
characterization. 

Mrs. Fiske believes in artistic freedom. 
Single-handed almost she has fought against 
the commercialized drama. It has been an 
uphill fight. At times even theaters were hard 
to procure, and she was forced to play in 
houses of second class or even worse reputa- 
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tion. Yet she has unquestionably won her 
fight, and now enjoys in New York her own 


charming playhouse, with enough reputable 


ones in-otherlarge cities to me t her demand. 
She has hever stooped to the sensational. She 


has never catered to a cheap public taste that 
would, see pryriency cloaked by costume and 
concealed. by epigram. The drama has ever 


MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


been to her a sacred, serious charge, which, 
however. much it may have fallen into dis- 
repute, traces its origin through Moliere and 
Shakespeare .back to Sophocles and Aris- 
tophenes. In kegping her ideals before her, 
Mrs. Fiske has dignified her profession, glorified 
her art, and worthied her sex. 
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CHURCH OF SAINTS JOHN AND PAUL IN VENICE 








The # Ravages * of # Time: 


Famous Monuments and Edifices Crumbling 








The historian, the antiquarian and the 
scientist have done wonders in reconstructing 
the world civilizations. Egypt lives to-day 
in almost every detail of its life. Ancient 
Greece and Rome we know quite as well as the 
history of our own Revolution. Alexander is 
as vivid a character as Wellington; Cesar is 
known with the intimacy of Napoleon. , The 
rich culture and awakening of the Renaissance 
has been minutely written down in phase upon 
phase. As far as mind and patient labor 
can penetrate, as richly as words can portray, 
the past has been brought before us. Much 
has been done. Yet history and science can 


go but so far and then must stop. They can 
depict and describe life in the minutest details, 
but that life itself is apt to be elusive. Personal 
contact alone can bring that. Strange it is, 
but the touch of a table used by Washington 
brings him nearer to one than all the words 
ever written about him or his greatness. A 
rich bit of Florentine architecture calls up the 
Renaissance in a way that makes bare descrip- 
tions vapid. A statue, such as the Apollo Belve- 
dere, mirrors the very ideals of the life and 
period in which it was wrought. The Coliseum 
is almost a compact resum‘ of the whole Roman 
civilization. Such monuments and remains 
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are the realistic novels of the past, embodying 
the dreams, the aims, the faiths, the very life 
of their times. It is thus fitting that they 
should be cherished, zealously guarded, care- 
fully and lovingly watched. History can be 
new written, and must from time to time be 
rewritten; but these, once lost, can never be 
replaced, can never be reconstructed. The 
minds that conceived them, even as the hands 
that wrought them, belong to another age, 
another world. When, therefore, any of these 
world-famous monuments begins to show signs 
of weakness, we each feel the pain as if the loss 
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THE RAVAGES OF TIME 








ries is weighing too heavily upon it longer to 
be borne. Tower and monument and cathe- 
dral’s shrine, which the long ages have rolled 
over and left still standing amid the mighty 
shadows of dead empires, give indications that 
the time has come when they desire to lie down 
and die. 

In the September Current Literature there 
was an extended treatment of the condition 
of Venice. The famous Campanile of St. 
Mark’s has already fallen and dissolved in 
broken fragments, after a life of over a thou- 
sand years. The bell tower of San Stefano is 











INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, ROME 


would be a personal one. And pitiful and 
lamentable as it is, we are even now face to 
face with the fact that many of these priceless 
treasures are in a state which is anything but 
encouraging. 

As a writer in the Mail and Express says, 
there seems to be an epidemic these days 
among ancient landmarks, monuments and 
public buildings of that disease which used to 
be called the ‘‘ falling sickness.’’ From various 
widely separated regions of earth comes news 
every now and then of some historic structure 
giving evidence that the burden of the centu- 





threatening to fall, after having stood for more 
than five hundred years, and a portion of the 
front of the Church of Saints John and Paul 
has tumbled bodily outward, with its storied 
window, through which the light used to 
stream in softened splendor on the sculptured 
tombs of the long array of dead Doges. 


THE SPHINX IS AWEARY. 


From Egypt comes the news that the Sphinx, 
whose sightless eyes for three thousand years 
have gazed from the borders of the Libyan 
desert; is at last showing signs of old age. She 











THE RAVAGES OF TIME 


is beginning to crumble and disintegrate and 
to show that she is at last weary of propound- 
ing her riddle to the sands of the desert and the 
swarms of ‘‘trippers”’ who visit her daily by 
trolley from Cairo. The neighboring pyramids 
seem t:) be at present in fairly.geod health, but 
there is no t«lling how soon they will contract 
the ‘‘falling sickness.’’ It would be too bad 
if the Sphinx, which has seen so many empires 
rise, flourish and decay, should now vanish 
away to the ac- 
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estimated that it will cost $40,000 to make the 
roof safe, and the Pope has ordered a sub- 
scription'to be started to raise the required sum. 


BELFRY OF BRUGES CRUMBLING, 


In Belgium the celebrated ‘‘ Belfry of Bruges”’ 
is reported to be crumbling to decay. This 
great cathedral tower has stood for nearly five 
hundred 'years*without having shown signs of 
weakness until it recently began to get shaky. 

Its present con- 





companiment of 
the jangling of a 
trolley car bell. 
From Rome it 
is reported that 
the rich wooden 
ceiling of the 
Church of St. John 
Lateran is in 
danger of falling. 
It is cracked in 
several places and 
a commission has 
reported that 
something must 
be done quickly 
or the carved and 
gilded roof will 
tumble down 
upon the heads of 
the worshipers 
who frequent the 
church. This 
“mother and 
head of all the 
churches,” as St. 
John’s Lateran 
has been called, 
has had a career 
of many disasters, 
anyway, but the 
calamities which 





dition is a source 
of anxiety to the 
inhabitants of 
Bruges, for the 
cathedral tower is 
the great show 
piece of the town 
and attracts pil- 
grims from all 
over the world. 
In ithangs a 
celebrated chime 
of bells, of which 
poets have sung 
for centuries. 
One of the most 
beautiful of the 
short poems of 
our own Long- 
fellow tells of his 
standing on the 
tower which now 
threatens to fall, 
while below him 
—‘like a_ shield 
embossed with 
silver, round and 
vast the land- 
scape lay.”’ 

In the shadow 
of that town the 
order of the Gold- 








have befallen be- 
fore have been 
due to fire, earth- 
quake and war. Now it seems simply to feel 
that it is getting old and is ready to drop. 

It is doubtful if any of the original church 
built by Constantine in 896 remains, With the 
exception of the baptistry, as the structure has 
thrice been rebuilt, the last time in 1360. The 
flat, wooden roof, which now threatens to fall, 
is richly ornamented with ornate sunken 
panels in the style known as “‘coffered,” and 
its fall would be a loss to the world, both on 
account of its antiquity and its beauty. It is 


THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 


en Fleece wa 
founded, and 
many battles 
have been fought around it. It is one of 
the best known monuments of the middle 
ages, and its loss would be irreparable. Every 
effort is to be made which engineers and archi- 
tects can devise to patch and brace up the old 
tower and make it safe for a few more hundred 
years. 

Not long ago there was much trouble with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London. That vast 
edifice, whose great dome looms above the 
“‘troubled sea”’ of London, was found to be in 








THE RAVAGES OF TIME 



















ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


an exceedingly precarious condition after hav- 
ing stood since 1675. Various reasons, rang- 
ing from old age to the underground road, were 
assigned for its state of decrepitude, and the 
problem of repairing it was an engineering feat 
which attracted considerable attention all over 
the world. The needed repairs were made 
successfully, still the Cathedral does not yet 
stand on a firm foundation. 


of the fallen one and secured 
there. The ruins of the 
Parthenon have been over- 
hauled generally, but it is 
by no means certain that 
decay, which seems to have 
set in, has been perma- 
nently arrested. 















TRANSPLANTED OBELISK 
WEAKENING. 


And New York is not 
without her crumbling 
monument of the dead, dead 
past, for it is said that Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, in Central 
Park, weathers but illy the 
rigors of our Northern 
climate. This strange stone 
has an interesting history. 
It was made at the com- 
mand of Thutmes III., who 
succeeded the ‘woman 
king,’’ Hatshepu, a record 
of whom is found on the 
two obelisks of Amenra. Thutmes caused 
two obelisks, of which the one in Central 
Park is one, to be erected in the Temple 
of On, in thanks for his victories on the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The pyramidic top 
and the four sides each bore inscriptions. 
Three centuries after the death of Thutmes, one 
of the most glorious of all Egyptian monarchs, 












































The most recent reports 
show that it is again in a 
very precarious condition. 





IS THE PARTHENON 
DOOMED? 


The south front of the 
Parthenon, which is the 
part of the historic temple 
left most unscathed by 
British despoiler and by 
the great explosions of gun- 
powder in the Greek war of 
independence, which 
wrecked most of the build- 
ings in Athens, has not been 
as strong as it might be of 
late years. Some time ago 
a large stone fell from the 
architrave and was broken 
in pieces. With considera- 
ble difficulty a new stone 
was hoisted into the place 






































RUINS OF THE PARTHENON 


THE RAVAGES OF TIME 


the throne was occupied by one of his descend- 
ants, Rameses II., who, in commemoration of 
his own wars, caused triumphant inscriptions 
to be cut on the two obelisks. These in- 
scriptions were on the sides of the perpendicular 
lines of inscription Thutmes III. had had en- 
graved down the center of each face. Three of 
the faces also bear the title of Usorkon I., who 
reigned about 933 years before Christ. These 
inscriptions, 
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knoll near the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
Central Park, where it stands, a silent relic 
of the past in the most progressive of modern 
cities. 

The successive seasons of heat and cold have 
caused small particles to chip off from time to 
time. In October, 1893, its apex was covered by 
a cap of gilded zinc, for protection, and lately 
the entire stone was coated with paraffine to 

further guard it 





therefore, take 
us back to a 
period in the his- 
tory of the Holy 
Land more than 
fifteen centuries 
before Christ, 
when Thutmes 
III. invaded and 
conquered the 
Holy Land. 
During all of 
this time the ob- 
elisk stood erect 
near Alexandria, 
an ancient land- 
mark of the 
Levant, gazed 
upon by Moses, 
and so old withal 
that its signifi- 
cance had 
grown dim with 
time. Mean- 
while its com- 
panion, now 
erected in Lon- 
don, lay buried 
in the sand at its 
feet. In 1877 
Ismail Pasha, 
who was then 
the Khedive of 
Egypt, pre- 
sented the ob- 
elisk, through 
the Department 
of State, to the 
city of New York. Lieutenant-Commander H. 
H.Gorringe, U.S. N., was commissioned to move 
it, which was done by enclosing it in a great 
water-tight cylinder, which was then towed 
across the ocean. Ponderous machinery, 
especially designed by this officer, was con- 
structed for its transportation and erection. 
The late William H. Vanderbilt bore the 
entire expense. It was fittingly erected on a 
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THE OBELISK IN. CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 
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against the wea- 
ther. Strange 
would be its fate 
if this trans- 
planted relic of 
the ,Nile, should 
bring its stoic 
centuries to an 
end upon the 
Hudson. 

Such, then, 
are the ravages 
of time among 
some of the 
masterpieces of 
man’s construc- 
tion: such the 
pointing fingers 
that index the 
seconds of our 
epochs. How 
truly is the les- 
son of humility 
thus conveyed; 
how clearly the 
inexorable law of 
the mortality of 
all things mate- 
rial is exempli- 
fied. Those 
monuments 
which, erected 
in ages long for- 
gotten, have 
seemed to lift 
their heads in 
proud defiance 
of the law of 


decease, and which we were wont to 
glorify as the exception to the general rule, 
are proven at last to be but things tem- 
poral. In the flight of the ages what, 
then, is a century, or a score of cen- 
turies, since patient time encompasses all? 
The span of life, be it long or short, is but 
a span! The abyss of eternity cannot be 
bridged! 








































































































CUBA—LAN’ SAKES! AH DON’T B’L’EVE AH EBER’ ‘OH, LOVE FOR A MONTH, A YEAR, A DAY, 
KIN PICK UP DAT MILLYUN AN’ HOLD DIS BIG UN.— BUT ALAS, FOR THE LOVE THAT LOVES ALWAY 
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MUSTN’T STOP THE CIRCUS.—N. Y. HERALD 
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APROPOS OF THE RECENT BABY PARADE, WHY NOT GIVE OUR INFANT INDUSTRIES A SHOW ?—N. Y. TIMES 
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NURSERY RHYMES FOR INFANT INDUSTRIES 


Trusty had a pair of shears, 
The sharpest in the land, 
And to that simple animal And when he wanted wool, he'd clip 
He didn’t do a thing. That lamb to beat the band. 
——N.Y. AMERICAN AND JOURNAL; COPYRIGHT, I902, 


BY W. R. HEARST. 


Trusty had a little lamb, 
He led it with a string, 


FOLLOWING AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE 
UNCLE SAM—YOU YOUNG RASCAL! WHAT ARE 


YOU UP TO? 
CUBA—I’M JUST A BUILDIN’ A HIGH TARIFF FENCE 


LIKE_YOURS—MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 





HANDS OFF.—PHILALELPHIA INQUIRER 
ARGENTINE BE *° 
SS 
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MRS. BRITANNIA (FEEBLY PROTESTING)—YOU'RE A 
VERY NAUGHTY BOY. I’VE A GOOD MIND TO GIVE 
YOU A HARD KNOCK. 

YOUNG ARGENTINE (WITH CONFIDENCE, POINTING 
TO MEMBER OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE POLICE) —GAR 
ON! THE COPPER WOULDN’T LET YER!—PUNCH 
(LONDON). 
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AVERLAINE AND ARKELD. ..WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. . .CORNHILL AVERLAINE 






pone Canst thou forget how the red heart glows? 
© wher Gl you Sh seer apes t0 malne? . Forget the dew on the petals is sweet? 
Why did you lift your low drooping head? ain 






Ah God! Ah God! that it never had been! 









AVERLAINE 
The tangled threads of the fates entwine oieieiahaia 
2 that follow as children led. -AIN 
a ee ae ina The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between! 







ARKELD 
From the uttermost ends of the earth we came IV 
As star moves starward through wildering night. . 






ARKELD 
Have the ages brought us together that we 
Might tremble, start at shadows and cry? 





AVERLAINE 
Our souls have mingled as flame with flame, 
Yea! we have mingled as light with light. 










AVERLAINE 
Yes! it has been and it ever shall be, 
Till Sorrow be slain or Love shall die. 






ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God! that it never had béen! 












AVERLAINE 


The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between! ARKELD 


Stronger than Sorrow is Love, and Hate, 
The brother of Love, shall end our sorrow! 











II. AVERLAINE 
The Shadow is strong with the strength of fate, 
ARKELD And slain would rise from the grave to-morrow! 
The stars 1n their courses move through the sky 
Unheeding, unswerving, cold and blind. 







ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God! that it never had been! 








AVERLAINE 
Why did you linger nor pass me by ’ AVERLAINE 
Where the cross roads met in the ways that wind? Ever the Shadow! the Shadow between! 











ARKELD 
I saw your eyes in the dusk of your hair; WOMAN 
I saw your sorrow and yearning love: 





peer CHARLES HANSON TOWNE ..WOMAN’S HOME COMP. 


You say that you are but a woman—you 

Who are so very wonderful to me. 
You tell me there is little you can do, 

Little indeed that all the world can see. 
There are no battles on the open plain 

That you can fight, as I, a man, can fight; 
But who shall say your life is lived in vain 

If all my darkened days you have kept light? 







AVERLAINE 
And I who wandered with grey despair, 
Looking up, saw heaven in blossom above. 







ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God! that it never had been! 







AVERLAINE 
The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between! Oh, little woman-heart, be glad, be glad 
That you are what God made you! Well I know 
How you have nerved me when the day was sad, 
III. And made me better—yea, and kept me so! 
Be very glad that you, in your white place, 
euitiinie Your little home, with folded hands, can be 
May we not go as we came pn A silent influence to whose source I trace 
Unto the ends of the earth again? The little good there ever was in me. 











AVERLAINE To be a woman! Is there any more 
Canst thou pluck from the heart of the rose new- That you have need to be from day to day? 
blown How wonderful to have your heart, your store 
The garnered sun and the storéd rain? Of purity and goodness, and to say. 
‘*One that I love is nobler since I came; 
ARKELD One that loves me is better for my sake.” 
Love between us has bloomed as a rose A woman! Oh, there is no greater name 






Out of the desert under our feet. That ever on the mortal tongue shall wake! 
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Historic, 


Statistic and General 








PASSING OF THE FREAK WARSHIP NEW YORK POST 

From time to time something new, some- 
thing ‘‘ which will revolutionize naval warfare, ”’ 
is announced. It may bea piece of ordnance, a 
protective agent, such as armor, or a craft of 
odd design, or application. But one by one 
these revolutionizers fail, partly or completely, 
especially, that is, if they be of the ‘‘freak”’ 
order, which most of them are. The sub- 
marine boat hasnot yet exactly failed; in fact, 
reports constantly arrive setting forth the re- 
markable performances of these strange crea- 
tures, how one has crept upon a fleet and 
torpedoed vessel after vessel, the vigilance of the 
deck-watch notwithstanding. But actual con- 
flict has not demonstrated their efficiency, by 
any manner of means, so the ‘‘submarine”’ 
may be considered as ‘‘having its day”’ just 
now. 

However, the Secretary of the Navy calls 
attention to the confessed failure of one of the 
engines of war, by which great store was set not 
so very long go. The Secretary has asked the 
Naval Board of Construction to consider what 
shall be done with the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius. It seems not at all unlikely that the 
Board will recommend that the dynamite guns 
shall be taken out of her in order that she may 
be used as a dispatch boat. And thus, it seems, 
a sword is about to be turned into a plough- 
share. 

When the two great pneumatic dynamite- 
throwing guns were mounted in the Vesuvius— 
it is better, perhaps, to say ‘‘in,’’ because at 
their fixed angle the breeches of the guns are 
well within the body of the vessel—it ,was 
stated that a projectile from one of them 
striking an enemy’s war-ship would mean but 
one thing, the utter annihilation of that ship. 
This statement was true enough; the unsolved 
problem was that of striking the ship. The 
projectile carried enough gun-cotton to wreck 
anything lying near its point of explosion. 
Projectiles were huried from the tubes with 
varying degrees of success, but early in the life 
of the Vesuvius it was seen that a floating 
mount was not the thing for such a gun. 
There was no training of the tubes, there was no 
changing of the elevation; success depended 
upon the air-pressure in the firing reservoir. 
This could be regulated with a fair degree of 
accuracy, but theelement of themovementof the 


platform, the vessel itself, entered so largely 
into the matter, that there was no certainty 
whatever of placing a shot reasonably near the 
target in a seaway. 

During the Spanish war the Vesuvius proved 
herself a failure, if she never proved it before, 
and now her star has set. She has been laid up 
at the Boston navy yard for some time, and is 
costing the Government $5,000 a year in her 
idleness. 

The story of the Vesuvius is not very dif- 
ferent from that of the armored ram Katahdin, 
another ‘‘freak’’ which had a heyday and a 
sad day. This strange craft was constructed 
upon the design, or to carry out the design of 
Rear-Admiral Ammen, who, speaking one day to 
the writer, before the vessel was built, said: 
“If the Treasury Department were afloat and 
you started that ram at its full speed, it could 
go halfway through the building.”’ 

The Katahdin was the crystallization of 
the ram. She was built for no other pur- 
pose than to plunge, like an infuriated bull, 
atanenemy’svessel and gore it. The ‘‘Ammen 
Ram,”’ which is the name by which the craft 
was first and long known, was constructed to 
deliver an amazing blow without damage to 
herself, although. it would not have been con- 
sidered that she had failed in her duty had she 
gone down with her victim. But naval of- 
ficers realized from the outset, that is after they 
had seen her, that she could not be made to 


fulfil the task for which she had been built. 


She was unwieldy, for one thing, and high- 
power, rapid-fire guns were too much of a 
weight in the opposing pan of the scales. Now 
the Katahdin is lying useless in the League 


Island navy yard. 


THE COMING DURBAR AT DELHI...... L.W.C. ......N. ¥. TIMES 

The world will soon be reading accounts of a 
celebration of a kind, which, most people sup- 
posed, would never be witnessed again—a cele- 
bration as elaborate as an old Roman triumph, 
as gorgeous as a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. And an American girl will be one of 
the two central figures in it. 

Some of the writers who described the coro- 
nation of King Edward declared it to be im- 
probable that, considering modern conditions 
anything of the kind would be seen again. 
Possibly this statement may be true in regard 
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to Europe. It was certainly not true about 
India. The coronation Durbar to take place 
there next January will, according to all 
accounts, be as much more gorgeous than 
the coronation -ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey as the latter was more gorgeous than the 
second jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Just outside the beautiful and famous old 
city of Delhi, once the capital of the Mogul 
Empire, will be witnessed a scene of an un- 
precedented character—at least in modern 
times. Perhaps, indeed, this reserva- 
tion is not needed, for it may surpass the 
wonderful displays which took place in the 
Indies in the old days of rulers whose wealth 
was fabulous, whose power over life and death 
and property was absolute, and whose vanity 
equalled their cruelty. 

The celebration of the coronation will take 
the form of a great Durbar—a Durbar such as 
has never been seen before, not even when 
Lord Lytton proclaimed Queen Victoria Em- 
press of India. That was a marvelous occasion, 
splendid, and solemn and inspiring, but it is the 
intention of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, to make the approaching Durbar 
The Viceroy knows 
knows 


even 


even more magnificent. 
the Hindu character thoroughly; he 
that the native loves nothing better than pomp 
and glitter; that he is impressed by these 
things in a manner which an Occidental finds it 
hard to understand. And this time he means 
to give the Hindu such a display as will be 
talked of for generations. 

It is no mere one-day ceremony that is 
being arranged. The Imperial Durbar for the 
announcement to the, Princes of India that 
their Emperor has been crowned will be held on 
January 1, but the other functions inconnection 
with the celebration will last a full fortnight. 
Already the arrangements are far advanced. 

Every one has heard of the fabulous riches 
of the Indian Princes; of their jewels, of their 
gold and ivory, of their fairy-like palaces. But 
it is not so generally known that the greatest 
of the treasures that these Maharajahs and 
Rajahs possess are hardly ever shown; that 
the riches lying in the treasure houses that 
have existed under the palaces for centuries are 
not exhibited to the most favored of 
European guests. The Indian Princes who 
went to London for the coronation dazzled 
the crowds by the jewels they wore, but they 
left their chief treasures at home, refusing to 
risk them ona long sea trip. 

These treasures will be visible at the Durbar. 
Each Prince—there are no less than forty-two 


even 
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important States, besides many smaller ones— 
will endeavor to outshine the others. There 
will be elephants with trappings smothered in 
gems; turbans with great diamonds and rubies 
and emeralds, of which the historian of 
precious stones has never even heard; palan- 
quins of gold and ivory; servants as gorgeously 
attired as emperors—all the glamor of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Delhi has been chosen as the site of the Dur- 
bar because of its imperial associations—it was 
there that Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India—its suitability for the assemblage of a 
large number of troops and a great display, 
and its central situation. But the city of 
Delhi could not begin to accommodate the 
thousands of visitors to the Durbar, and so they 
will live in camps, which will, so says the 
official statement regarding the Durbar, ex- 
tend for ‘‘a distance of several miles on 
every side of the city.”’ The Viceroy’s camp 
will be pitched on the historic ridge where the 
decisive struggle of the Indian Mutiny took 
place. 

On the immense plain will be pitched other 
camps accommodating 12,o00 representatives 
of the Empire of India, feudatory States, 
independent Asiatic rulers, European countries, 
and other parts of the world. The number of 
troops to take part in the celebration is 
40,000, representing every section of the 
Indian Army. 

The main ceremony will take place in a 
great amphitheater beyond the camps on one 
side of the city. There will be sitting or stand- 
ing room for all of the 12,000 actual participants 
in the ceremony, while even should the num- 
ber of spectators run up to the hundreds jof 
thousands, as it is expected will be the case, 
there will be plenty of space for all of them. 

It is, however, of course, the native Princes’ 
camps which will be the chief sourcesof interest. 
Each will have thousands of attendants, and it 
is there that will be found the many elephants, 
the sedan chairs, the splendid horses, the 
gorgeous retainers, the treasure houses, and 
the nautch girls. : 


THE HEADSMAN.. HARPER’S 


What a sombre and striking figure in the 
deeply colored background of history is the 
headsman, that passive agent of strange 
tyrannies, that masked executor of laws 
which were but the expression of man’s vio- 
lence! He stands aloof from the brilliant web 
of life, yet, turn where we will, his shadow 
falls across the scene. 
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For centuries there seemed nothing ignoble 
about this dreadful craft. In ancient Rome 
the common executioner was a debased crea- 
ture who tortured criminals and slaves, but 
noble heads fell beneath the lictor’s axe. So, 
too, in the Middle Ages the scaffold served for 
the gentle, the gallows served for churls. There 
was indeed a time, which lasted long, when 
matters were simplified by the prosecutor— 
usually the son or brother of a murdered man— 
being given, offhand, the task of administering 
justice. With his own sword, by command of 
the law, he cut off the transgressor’s head, thus 
healing a family feud, and saving civil 
expenses. In Swabia one of the ccunsellors was 
required to act as headsman, and the work 
being often distasteful, it was relegated to the 
youngest of the body. In Franconia the post 
was ruthlessly assigned to the counsellor who 
had most recently married, a strange gift to lie 
in a young bride’s hands. 

Much of life’s brilliant panorama was seen 
from the elevation of the scaffold in the days 
when men had no chance nor leisure to die 
lingeringly in their beds. They fell fighting, or 


by the assassin’s hand, or by the help of what 


was then termed law; and the headsman, 
standing ever ready for his réle, beheld human 
nature in its worst and noblest aspects, in 
moments of stern endurance and supreme 
emotion, of heroic ecstasy and blank despair. 
Had he a turn for the marvelous, it was 
gratified, He saw Saint Denis arise and carry 
his severed head from Montmartre to the site of 
the church which bears his name to-day. He 
saw Saint Felix and Saint Alban repeat the 
miracle. He heard Lucretia of Ancona pro- 
nounce the sacred name three times after 
decapitation. Ordericus Vitalis, that most 
engaging of historians, tellsusthestory of the fair 
Lucretia; and also of the Count de Galles, who 
asked upon the scaffold for time in which 
to say his Pater Noster. When he reached the 
words, Et ne nos inducas in tentationem, the 
headsman—all unworthy of his office—grew 
impatient. and brought down hi§ shining 
sword. The Count’s head rolled onthe ground, 
but from his open lips came, with terrible dis- 
tinctness, the final supplication, Sed libera nos 
a malo. 

These were not trivial experiences. Whata 
tale to tell o’ nights was that of Théodoric 
Schawembourg, whose headless trunk arose 
and walked thirty paces from the block! 
Had he, on the other hand, a taste for experi- 
mental science, it was given him to watch 
the surgeons of Prague, who in 1679, replaced a 


severed head upon a young criminal’sshoulders, 
and kept the lad alive for half an hour. 
Strange and unreasonable laws guaranteed to: 
the headsman his full share of emoluments. 
He was well paid for his work, and never suf- 
fered from a dull season. From the towns he 
received poultry and fodder, from the monas- 
teries, fish and game. The Abbaye de Saint— 
Germain gave him every year a pig’s head; 
the Abbaye de Saint-Martin five loaves of 
bread and five bottles of wine. Cakes were 
baked for him on the eve of Epiphany. For 
each leper in the community he exacted— 
Heaven knows why—a tax at Christmas-time 
Les filles de joie were his vassals. It was his 
privilege to seize in the market-place as much 
corn as he could carry away in his hands, and the 
peasants thus freely robbed submitted without 
murmur, crossing themselves with fervor as le 
passed. Hehad the power to save from death 
any woman on her way to the scaffold, pro- 
vided he were able and willing to marry her. 


V ic 
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He was the first official called to the body of 
a suicide, and, standing on the dead man’s 
breast, he claimed as his own everything he 
could touch with the point of his long sword. 

The pride of the headsman lay in his dex- 
terity. The sword was heavy, the stroke was 
sure. Capeluche, who during the furious 
struggle between the Armagnacs and the Bur- 
gundians severed many anoble head, wasa true 
enthusiast, practising hisart con amore, and with 
incredible delicacy and skill. When the for- 
tunes of war brought him in turn upon the: 
scaffold, he proved himself no craven, but tool 
a lively and really noble interest in his own 
decapitation. 


THE END OF NEWGATE PRISON LONDON DAILY MAIL 


Newgate prison is gradually being dismantled. 
Soon its massive stone walls will cease to frown 
on wayfarers in the Old Bailey, and the new 
and handsome Central Criminal Court will 
take its place. And so the old goal is gradu- 
ally disgorging from its dark recesses a grue- 
some collection of objects connected with the 
punishment of crime for generations back. 
Plaster casts of the heads of ferocious crimi- 
nals have gone to Scotland Yard, and the 
headsman’s axe and block, and the ‘‘cat’’ and 
birch, have been removed to Pentonville or 
Holloway. Some of the things have gone to 
the Guildhall Museum. The collection by 
Mr. Charles Welch, the city librarian, includes 
some of the seats from the old Newgate chapel 
where a condemned criminal on the morning 
before his execution had to sit in front of all 
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the prisoners, his coffin lying at his feet, and 
have a special sermon preached at him by the 
prison chaplain. 

One of the most unpleasant objects in 
the collection is the old ‘‘whipping block.”’ 
This, when closed, has the appearance of a 
large chest of black painted wood, in the top 
of which are two holes, in which the legs of the 
victim were sunk up to the thighs. At the 
back is an upright post with a cross-bar con- 
taining wrist-holes. When the prisoner was 
standing with his legs in the holes, his ankles 
in smaller holes inside the chest, and his wrists 
held tightly in the cross-bar, his back was bent 
so that the lashes would fall with fearful effect 
on the projected vertebre. 

Then there are heavy-jointed and padlocked 
ron belts, with handcuffs, by which the hands 
of prisoners were chained to their waists, so 
that they could not even raise them to the face. 
The leg-irons are of chains like that of a ship’s 
anchor, the links formed of rods an inch in 
diameter; a set weighing nearly a hundred- 
weight. These had to be fastened on the 
ankles by a smith with a red-hot riveting bolt. 

But among humdrum official details are 
some exciting records. A _ series of gam- 
bling raids in March, 1794, is fully described, 
and gamblers appear then, as now, to have 
sat up very late indeed. 
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Public meetings were regarded with great 
suspicion, and again and again the constables 
were called out because people were assembling 
somewhere. 

On November 21, 1795, the lord mayor called 
the constables together because the Spital- 
fields weavers were meeting on Bethnal Green. 
As a méasure of prudence, a single constable 
was sent to make observations, and his 
report on returning makes amusing reading. 

He informed the lord mayor that 3,000 
people had assembled, and that there were 
four speakers. 

Number one had spoken about bills pending 
in Parliament. 

Number two dealt with the dearness of 
provisions and the want of trade, which he 
said arose from the war. 

Number three denounced Mr. Pitt and his 
numerous pensioners and placemen, all of 
whom wanted to crush every poor man, and 
especially any one who dared to speak of 
grievances. 

Number four advised the people to go home 
quietly, because on that very spot two of their 
comrades had lost their lives in the cause of 
liberty. 

After this, said the policeman, the crowd 
dispersed without disorder. That constable 
was quite a model reporter. 








Memories of Famous 
By Theodore L. Cuyler 





Literary Men 











The following anecdotes are chosen from Dr. 
Cuyler’s charming recollections*—a book which 
teems with a wealth of material, full of interest and 
value,-of which the following excerpts give but a 
suggestion. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


My great interest in visiting Ambleside was 
to see the venerable poet, Wordsworth, who 
lived about a mile from thevillage. I happened, 
just before supper, to look out of the window 
of the traveler’s room and espied an old man 
in a blue cloak and Glengarry cap, with a 
bunch of heather stuck jauntily in the top, 
driving by in a little browr phaeton from 
Rydal Mount. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ thought I to my- 


self, ‘‘that may be the patriarch himself,:’ and 


* Recollections of a Long Life, by Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, 
D.D., LL.D.; N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Co. Copyright, 1902, 
by the Baker & Taylor Co. 


sure enough it was. For, when I inquired 
about Mr. Wordsworth, the landlord said to 
me, ‘‘A few minutes ago he went by here in his 
little carriage.’’. The next morning I called 
uponhim. Thewalk to his cottagewas delight- 
ful, with the dew still lingering in the shady 


.nooks by the roadside, and the morning songs 


of thanksgiving bursting forth from every 
grove. At the summit of a deeply shaded hill 
I found ‘‘Rydal Mount’’ cottage. I was shown 
at once into the sitting-room, where I found 
him with his wife, who sat sewing beside him. 
The old man rose and received me graciously. 
By his appearance I was somewhat startled. 
Instead of a grave recluse, in scholastic black, 
whom I expected to see, I found an affable and 
lovable old man dressed in the roughest coat 
of blue with metal buttons, and checked 
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trousers, more like a New York farmer than an 
English poet. His nose was very large, his 
forehead a lofty dome of thought, and his long 
white locks hung over his stooping shoulders; 
his eyes presented a singular, half closed ap- 
pearance. We entered at once into a delight- 
ful conversation. He made many inquiries 
about Irving, Mrs. Sigourney and our other 
American authors, and spoke, with great 
vehemence, in favor of an international copy- 
right law. He said that at one time he had 
hoped to visit America, but the duties of a small 
office which he held (Distributer of Stamps), 
and upon which he was partly dependent, pre- 
vented the undertaking. Heoccasionally made 
a trip to London to see the few survivors of the 
friends of his early days, but he told me that his 
last excursion had proved a wearisome effort. 
His library was small, but select. He took 
down an American edition of his works, edited 
by Professor Reed, and told me that London 
had never produced an edition equal to it. 
When I was about to leave, the good old poet 
got his broad, slouched hatand put on his double 
purple glasses to protect his eyes, and we went 
out to enjoy the neighboring views. We 
walked about from one point to another and 
kept up a lively conversation. 


ROBERT BURNS 


After reaching Glasgow I made a brief trip 
into the Land of Burns. At the town of Ayr I 
found an omnibus waiting to take me down to 
the birthplace of the poet. At that time the 
number of visitors to these regions was com- 
paratively few, and the birthplace of the poet 
had not been transformed, as now, into a 
crowded museum. On reaching a slight eleva- 
tion, since consecrated by the muse of Burns, 
there broke upon the view his monument, his 
native cottage, Alloway Kirk, the scene of the 
inimitable Tam o’ Shanter, and behind them 
all the ‘‘Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon.” 
I went first to the monument, within which on 
a center table are the two volumes of the Bible 
given by Burns to Highland Mary when they 
“lived one day of parting love” beneath the 
hawthorn of Coilsfield. One of the volumes 
contains, in Burns’ handwriting, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not foreswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thy vows,”’ and a lock of Mary’s hair, 
of a light brown color, given at the time, is 
preserved in the treasured volumes. A few 
steps away is Alloway Kirk. The old sexton 
was standing by the grave of Burns’ father, and 
described to me the route of ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter.”’ 
He showed me the chinks in the sides through 
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which the kirk seemed ‘‘all in a bleeze,’’ and he 
pointed out the identical place on the wall 
where Old Nick was presiding over the mid- 
night revels of the beldames when— 

Louder and louder the piper blew, 

Swifter and swifter the dancers flew. 

The most interesting object was yet to be 
visited—the cottage of his birth. I entered 
it with reverence; and a well dressed, but very 
old, woman welcomed me in. ‘‘This is the 
room,’ she said. I looked around on the 
rough stone walls and could not believe that it 
ever contained such a soul; for the cottage, 
with all its subsequent repairs, was hardly equal 
to the generality of our early log cabins. The 
old lady was very affable. In her early life she 
had been connected with an inn at Mauchline, 
and had seen the poet often. ‘‘ Rabbie was a 


- funny fellow,’’ she said; ‘‘I ken’d him weel; 


and he stoppit at our hoose on his way up to 
Edinburgh to see the lairds.”” I asked her if 
he was not always humorous. “Nae, nae,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘he used to come in and sit doun 
wi’ his hands in his lap like a bashful country 
lad; very glum, till he got a drap o’ whuskey, 
or heard a gudestory, and then he was off! He 
was very poorly in his latter days.’’ Those 
closing days in Dumfries, steeped in poverty 
to the lips, forms one of the most tragic chap- 
ters in literary history; and I know scarcely 
anything in our language more pathetic than 
theletter which he wrotedescribing his wretched 
bondage to the dominion of strong drink. An 
old lady of Kilmarnock told my friend, the late 
Dr. Taylor of New York, that when a young 
woman she had gone to Burns’ house to assist 
in preparations for his funeral, and stated that 
there was not enough decent linen in the house 
to lay out the most splendid genius in all 
Scotland! 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


One of the lions of whom I was in pursuit was 
Thomas Carlyle. Very few Americans at that 
time had ever seen him, for he lived a very 
secluded and laborious life in a little brick 
house at Chelsea, in the southwest of London; 
and he rarely kept open doors. His life was 
the opposite to that of Dickens and Macaulay, 
and he was never lionized, except when he went 
to Edinburgh to deliver his address before the 
University, years afterward. I sent him a 
note in which I informed him of the enthusiastic 
admiration which we college students felt for 
him, and that I desired to call and pay him my 
respects. To my note he responded promptly: 
‘You will be welcome to-morrow at three 
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o'clock, the hour when I become accessible in 
my garret here.’’ I found his “‘garret’’ to be a 
comfortable front room on the second floor of 
his modest home. It was well lined with books 
and a portrait of Oliver Cromwell hung behind 
his study chair. He was seated at his 
with a huge German volume open before him. 
His greeting was very hearty, but, with 
comical look of surprise, he said in 
Scotch: ‘‘ You are a verra young mon. 

him of the appetite we college boys had for h 
and he assured me at once that w hile 
had met some of our eminent literary men 
had never happened to meet a college boy 

‘Your Mr. Longfellow,’’ said he, 
to.see me yesterday. He is a man 
in the tongues. Your own name I 
see Dootch. The word ‘Cuyler’ means a 
delver, or one who digs underground. You 
must be a Dutchman.” 

I asked him why he didn’t visit America, and 
told him that I had observed his name regis- 
tered at Ambleside, on Lake Windermere 
‘‘Nae, nae,’”’ said he, ‘“‘I never scrabble my 
mame in public places.’”’ I explained that it 
was on the hotel register that I had seen 

Thomas Carlyle.’ ‘‘It was not mine,”’ 
replied, ‘‘I never travel only when I ride on a 
horse in n the teeth of the wind to get out of this 
I would like to see America. 
You may boast of your Dimocracy, any 
other ’cracy, or any other kind of political 
roobish, but the reason why your laboring f 
are so happy is that you have a vast deal of 
land for a very few people.’’ In this 
picturesque vein he ran on for an hour in the 
most cordial good humor. He was then in 
prime, hale and athletic, with 
keen blue eye, a strong lower jaw and stiff iro: 
gray hair, brushed up from a capacious fore- 
head; and he had a look of a sturdy country 
up a Sunday morning f 
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He told me afterward that his hand 
become so tremulous that he seldom touched a 
pen. My beloved friend, the Rev. Newman 
eg asked the a of accompanying me, 
, like most Londoners, he had never put his 
eid on the recluse philosopher. We found the 
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same old brick house, No. 5 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, without the slightest change outside 
orin. But, during those thirty years the gifted 
wife had departed, and a sad change had *come 
over the once hale, stalwart man. After we had 
waited some time, a feeble, stooping. figure, 
attired in a long blue flannel gown, moved slowly 
into the room. MHisgray hair was unkempt, his 
blueeyes were still keen and piercing, and a bright 
hectic spot of red appeared on each of his 
hollow cheeks. His hands were tremulous, and 
his voice deep and husky. After a few personal 
inquiries the old man launched out into a most 
extraordinary and characteristic harangue on 
the wretched degeneracy of these evil days. 
The prophet, Jeremiah, was cheerfulness itself 
in comparison. with him. Many of the raciest 
things he regaled us with were entirely too 
personal for publication. He amused us with 
a description of half a night’s debate with John 
Bright on political economy, while he said, 
‘‘Bright theed and thoud with me for hours, 
while his Quaker wife sat up hearin’ us baith. 
I tell ye, John Bright got as gude as he gie that 
night’’; and I have no doubt that he did. 
Most of his extraordinary harangue was like 
an eruption of Vesuvius, but the laugh he 
occasionally gave showed that he was talking 
about as much for his own amusement as for 
ours. He was terribly severe on Parliament, 
which he described as ‘‘endless babblement and 
windy talk—the same hurdy-gurdies grinding 
out lies and inanities.’”” The only man he had 
ever heard in Parliament that at all satisfied 
him was the Old Iron Duke. ‘‘ He gat up and 
stammered away for fifteen minutes; but I tell 
ye, he was the only mon in Parliament who gie 
us any credible portraiture of the facts.”’ He 
looked up at the portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
behind him, and exclaimed with great vehe- 
mence: ‘‘I ha’ gone doon to the verra bottom 
of Oliver’s speeches, and naething in Demos- 
thenes or in any other mon will compare wi’ 
Cromwell in penetrating into the veritable core 
of the fact. Noo, Parliament, as they ca’ it, 
is joost everlasting babblement and lies,”” We 
led him to discuss the labor question and the 
condition of the working classes. He said that 
the turmoil about labor is only ‘“‘a lazy trick of 
master and man to do just as little honest work 
and to get just as much for it as they possibly 
can—that is the labor question.’’ It did my 
soul good, as a teetotaler, to hear his scathing 
denunciation of the liquor traffic. He was 
fierce in his wrath against ‘‘the horrible and 
detestable damnation of whuskie and every 
kird of strong drink.’”’ In this strain the thin 
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and weird looking old Iconoclast went on for an 
hour until he wound up with declaring, ‘‘ Eng- 
land has joost gane clear doon into an abomi- 
nable cesspool of lies, shoddies and shams— 
down to a bottomless damnation. Ye may gie 
whatever meaning to that word that ye like.”’ 
He could not refrain from laughing heartily 
himself at the conclusion of this eulogy on his 
countrymen. If we had not known that Mr. 
Carlyle had a habit of exercising himself in this 
kind of talk, we should have felt a sort of con- 
sternation. As it was, we enjoyed it as a post- 
script to ‘Sartor Resartus’”’ or the “ Latter 
Day”? pamphlets, and listened and laughed 
accordingly. As we were about parting from 
him with a cordial and tender farewell, my 
friend, Newman Hall, handed him a copy of his 
celebrated little book, ‘‘Come to Jesus.”’ Mr. 
Carlyle, leaning over his table, fixed his eye 
upon the inscription on the outside of the 
booklet, and as we left the room, we heard him 
repeating to himself the title, ‘“Coom to Jesus— 
Coom to Jesus.”’ 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
During the summer of 1856 I received a 
cordial invitation from the people of Tarrytown 
to come up to join them in an annual “‘outing,”’ 
with their children, on board of a steamer on 
the Tappan-Zee. I accepted the invitation, 
and on arrival found the boat already filled 
with the good people, and two or three hundreds 
of scholars from the Sabbath schools. To my 
surprise and delight, I found Washington 
Irving on board the steamer. The veteran 
author had laid aside the fourth volume of the 
Life of Washington, which he was just prepar- 
ing, to come away for a bit of rest and recrea- 
tion. I had never seen him before, but fotind 
him precisely the type of man that I had 
expected. He was short, rather stout, and 
attired in an old fashioned black summer.dress, 
with “pumps” and white stockings, and a 
broad Panama hat. As he was no novelty to 
his neighbors, I was able to secure more of his 
time; and, like the apostle of old, I was exceed- 
ingly ‘‘ filled with his company.’”’ He took me 
to the upper deck of the steamer, and pointed 
out a glimpse of his own home—‘‘Sunnyside”’ 
—which he told me was the original of Baltus 
Van Tassel’s homestead in the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. He pointed out the route of poor 
Ichabod Crane on his memorable night ride up 
the valley, and so on to the Kakout, where his 
horse should have gone to reach Sleepy Hollow. 
Instead of that, obstinate Gunpowder plunged 
down over that bridge where poor Ichabod 
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encountered his fatal and final catastrophe. 
The good old man’s face was full of fun.as he 
told me the story. Irving was so exceedingly 
shy that he never could face any public ovation, 
and yet he had a great deal of quiet enjoyment 
of his own popularity. For example, one day 
when he was going with a young relative up 
Broadway, which was thronged with omnibuses, 
he pointed out one of the old ‘‘ Knickerbocker”’ 
line of stages to the lad and said: ‘‘ Billy, you 
see how many coaches I own in this ctiy, and 
you may take as many rides in them as you 
like.”’ 


JOHN G. WHITTIER 


The pleasant little town of Burlington, N. pee 
in which I spent my earliest ministry, was the 
headquarters of orthodox Quakers. I was 
thrown much into the society of their most 
eminent people, and very delightful society I 
found it. The wittiest Quaker in the town was 
my neighbor, William J. Allinson, the editor of 
the ‘‘ Friends Review,” and an intimate friend 
of John G. Whittier. One afternoon he ran 
over to my room, and said: ‘‘ Friend Theodore, 
John G. Whittier is at my house, and wants to 
see thee; he leaves early in the morning.” I 
hastened across the street and, in the modest 
parlor of Friend Allinson, I saw, standing 
before the fire, a tall, slender man in Quaker 
dress, with a very lofty brow, and the finest eye 
I have ever seen in any American, unless it were 
the deep ox-like eye of Abraham Lincoln. We 
had a pleasant chat about the anti-slavery, 
temperance and other moral reforms; and I 
went home with something of the feeling that 
Walter Scott says he had after seeing ‘‘ Rabbie 
Burns.” Whittier was a retiring, home-keep- 
ing man. He never crossed the ocean and 
seldom went even outside of his native home in 
Massachusetts. 

Inthecourse of my life I have received several 
very pleasant letters from my venerable friend, 
the Quaker poet; but immediately after his 
eightieth birthday, he addressed me the follow- 
ing letter, which, believing it to be his last, I 
framed and hung on the walls of my library: 


Oak KNOLL, 
12th month, 17th, 1887. 
My dear Dr. Cuyler, 

I thank thee for thy loving letter to me on my 
birthday, which I would have answered immediately 
but for illness; and, my friend, I wish I was more 
worthy of the kind and good things said of me. 
But my prayer is, ‘‘God be Merciful to me.”” And 
I think my prayer will be answered, for His Mercy 
and His Justice are one. May the Lord bless thee. 

Thy friend sincerely, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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A BIT OF ADVICE ADOLPH KLAUBER........ N. Y. TIMES 


This seems a good time of the year, when the 
new season is just budding into flower, to sound 
a warning on a few bad habits that have de- 
creased enjoyment for the last few seasons. 
Perhaps the encore fiend is the worst of the lot 
—the man or woman who insists on an extra 
verse of a topical song after the comedian has 
shrieked himself hoarse and run out of material. 
And the directors in the orchestra who take ad- 
vantage of the faintest ripple of applause to 
bring the singer back—let them, too, take 
warning. The fact is there is nothing that 
somebody won’t applaud, no matter how bad 
it may be. And why long-suffering audiences 
should be made to sit through endless repeti- 
tions of ‘‘the same old thing”’ to please some 
spectator who lacks discrimination is one of the 
things that only the musical directors and those 
who manage the stagecanexplain. It deceives 
nobody, though the obvious intention is to con- 
vey an idea that the ‘‘turn”’ has pleased. 

The actress who overloads her eyes with blue 
grease paint ought to remember that exagger- 
ation is destructive of charm. Since the days 
of Sadler’s Wells, when a streak of soot from 
the chimney and a patch of white from the kal- 
somined wall formed the chief essentials of 
make-up, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in that line of the actor’s effort. The use 
of certain colors to heighten effects has been 
reduced to a science, and splendid results in the 
simulation of youth and age have been attained. 
Blue paint is useful in giving brilliancy to the 
eyes. But it can be overdone. 

This would bea good time for the managers to 
‘‘get together”’ and make up their minds to en- 
force a rulethatlatecomers should notbe seated 
until the curtain has fallenonthe end of the act. 

And the person who has seen the play before, 
and who insists in outlining the plot for the 
benefit—or otherwise—of everybody in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, should take himself in 
hand right now and begin the practice of re- 
straint. There are other nuisances, some per- 
haps worse than these, but they don’t happen 
to occur to the writer at the moment. 


ORIGIN OF WOOD ENGRAVING SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Much controversy was at one time excited 
about the country that could claim to have 


originated wood engraving. A very simple 
process was known to the Egyptians for the 
production of stamps, and it has been asserted 
that the Chinese printed from blocks of pear 
tree as early as the tenth century. The inde- 
pendent origination of the art has been gener- 
ally credited to Germany among modern 
nations. Inthe Cologne district a St. Christo- 
pher, which has often been reproduced, was cut 
in 1423, a St. Sebastian in 1437, and a Madonna 
has been dated 1418. Playing cards were, 
however, in use in France in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the figures were im- 
pressions from wood blocks. It is allowable 
for France to dispute the priority of Germany, 
and many attempts have been made to claim 
the art as due to French enterprise. M. Henri 
Bouchot, of the Bibliothéque-Nationale, now 
declares that a part of a block, with a represen- 
tation of a Crucifixion, has been discovered in 
a country town of France. The costumes are 
evidently those worn in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and it is assumed that the wood 
block belongs to some time between 1340 and 
1350. 


OPERATIC DIVISION OF LABOR.................... N. Y. POST 


Italian journals announced, not long ago, 
that the well-known Milanese music publisher, 
Sonzogno, has once more offered a big prize— 
$10,o0o—for the best one-act opera. Compos- 
ers of all nationalities may compete, and while 
the libretto must be Italian, the addition of 
the German Humperdinck, the French Masse- 
net, and the Belgian Jan Blockx to the list of 
judges guarantees that the music will not be 
regarded too much from the Italian point of 
view. Sonzogno’s first competition, twelve 
years ago, resulted in the selection of Caval- 
leria Rusticana, which, for a year or two, was 
sung more frequently than Faust, Carmen, or 
Lohengrin, and carried Mascagni’s fame to all 
parts of the world. 

Generally speaking, the composing of music 
is about the least profitable business in which 
a human being can indulge. Financial suc- 
cess, indeed, means more even than it does in 
literature, but it is an extremely rare thing. In 
Germany, during the last two or three decades, 
the only composers who have made anything 
worth mentioning out of their operas are Ness- 
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ler, Brill, Humperdinck and perhaps Gold- 
mark. Yet Germany has about seventy opera 
houses, and dozens of new operas are tried on 
the public every year. In Italy the number of 
new works is as great, if not greater, and France 
also contributes a considerable number; yet a 
reasonably lasting addition to the European 
repertory is made only once or twice in a 
decade. 

The question is often askei, ‘‘Why do not 
our American composers write grand opera?” 
The answer is: Because there is about as much 
encouragement for them as there would be if 
they wrote treatises on trigonometry in Anglo- 
Saxon or Sanscrit. One of our very best musi- 
cians, Professor Paine of Harvard, spent about 
ten years in writing the libretto and the music 
of an opera. Perusal of the vocal score shows 
that it is an excellent work—far better than 
nine-tenths of the operatic novelties. Yet 
there is no possibility of getting it produced in 
America, France, or Italy. In Germany there 
is a possibility, but very little probability. 
Some years ago, Eugene D’ Albert, famous both 
as pianist and composer, complained in a 
Leipsic music journal that even well-known 
musicians seldom succeed in getting their 
operas on the stage unless they are willing to 
pay $5,000 or more out of their own pockets. 
There are numberless difficulties to surmount, 
chief among which are the disinclination of 
famous singers to spend time on a work which 
may have only two or three performances, and 
the unwillingness of managers to buy a sump- 
tuous scenic outfit for an opera which is almost 
sure to prove as unprofitable as its predeces- 
sors. 

Why should there not be a divison of labor 
in the production of operas, as in every other 
business that aims at success? Why should 
not each company learn five or six new operas 
every year and, after singing them a few times 
at home, visit other cities and give them there? 
This would obviate the necessity of rehearsing 
the same untried opera in several cities, and 
would effect a great saving in the expenditures 
on scenery. It would, no doubt, happen fre- 
quently that operas which had aroused only a 
languid interest in one city would in another 
enjoy a brilliant success, and this would react 
on the home audience and cause it to revise its 
verdict. This was the case even with two 
such master-works as Carmen and Faust, and 
there is execllent reasons for believing that 
other fine operas have been lost to the world 
because no such opportunity was given for re- 
vising a first hasty verdict. In any case, if 
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managers could produce their novelties in half- 
a-dozen or a dozen different cities, they would 
be sure to get back the money invested in them, 
and this would make them more willing to try 
new operas, whereby the composers and the 
public also would be benefited. Such a plan, 
to be sure, could be followed only in countries 
like Germany, France, and Italy, where there 
are many opera houses in cities not too far 
apart. But, in the end, American composers, 
too, would be benefited, because the demand 
for new operas would be greatly increased, and 
if an American opera should win a brilliant 
success in a dozen foreign cities, Mr. Grau 
would, no doubt, be glad to produce it at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and take it on the 
road as far as San Francisco. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTIC INSTINCT.N. Y. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


It is obvious that every age has its means of 
artistic expression. Only arbitrarily with ref- 
erence to a certain assumed standard can it be 
said that one age has art and another has no 
art. Esthetic judgments are always subjec- 
tiveand personal and there is no absolute stand- 
ard of merit. Prof. Otto Wagner, of Vienna, 
noted both for his marvelous fertility of 
design and his thoughtful and incisive writing, 
says: ‘“‘It is indeed to be assumed as demon- 
strated that art and artists always represent 
their period. It is self-evident that the strongly 
agitated latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury also seeks an expression corresponding to 
a view of art original with itself.”” It is almost 
incredible to see how any other opinion of art 
could find circulation, and Prof. A. D. F. Ham- 
lin has recently made the public his debtor by 
accumulating a mass of concrete evidence on 
the subject. There would naturally arise cer- 
tain pertinent questions on such a subject, 
such as these: What are Americans building? 
Where is the building most active? What is 
the character of the architecture produced by 
such activity? 

A period of commercial activity such as ex- 
ists in the United States to-day is naturally in 
need of new commercial buildings. These 
must have some artistic form or other, unless 
architecture is something put on afterward, 
like the rouge on the face of a ballet-dancer. 
Fifty million dollars worth of commercial build- 
ings in New York City alone were under con- 
tract to be completed by May 1, 1902; and 
probably $300,000,000 is a very low estimate of 
the amount of money spent in the country at 
large for buildings for business purposes. It is 
quite outside our purpose to characterize these 
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edifices as architecturally good or poor. Ameri- 
can artistic sentiment is, at least, trying to 
express itself. Again, there have been important 
public buildings going up all over the country. 
In this city there are in process of construction 
a-cathedral,custom house, hall of records, pub- 
lic library, Y. M. C. A. building, a new wing to 
the Metropolitan Museum, many new churches, 
a new stock exchange, a chamber of commerce. 
Minnesota has just completed an imposing 
capital; Washington has many new buildings 
in process of construction and many planned; 
Providence, R.I., has a new State House, and 
Pennsylvania has recently closed a competition 
for a new state capitol at Harrisburg. In addi- 
tion to these and many other important public 
buildings, there are the new and magnificent 
buildings at West Point and- Annapolis. 
Architectural activity among colleges and 
universities is very manifest. Harvard put 
over $1,000,000 into buildings last year. New 
Yorkers are familiar with the new Columbia 
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group, which year by year adds another feature 
toward its ultimate completion. The most 
conspicuous building plan is the gigantic 
scheme for the University of California. The 
smallest and poorest colleges are taking more 
and more pride in the beauty of their ‘habita- 
tions. One could go on almost indefinitely in 
giving examples of the way in which American 
sentiment is finding modes of expression, 
Ecclesiastical structures, landscape gardening, 
libraries, summer homes, city and country club- 
houses, the modern city house, the country 
farmhouse and barn show, intheirimprovement, 
a tangible form and concrete embodiment of 
the American art-sense. 

In all this it is not necessary to plunge into 
the heated question of what is art or what is 
style. The simple fact confronts every man 
that there is art to-day in modern American 
life. Its most evident proof is architecture, 
which, if not the freest, is the easiest form of 
artistic expression. 








What About Natural Selection? 








By James B. Johnston: 














The Origin of Species must always be an 
important study; Darwin and Wallace have 
made it a most fascinating one. More than 
that, they have brought out of the region of 
theory into the region of proved fact their 
great position, that species have arisen in our 
world, not through creation in each fresh 
case, but through descent from other kindred 
with variation. The evidence of 
embryology, ‘‘ vestigial traces,’’ and geogranh- 
‘cal distribution hasrendered this indisputable, 
in the opinion of practically every living 
scientist. Nevertheless, is it not time that 
students generally were more alive to the fact 
that the title of Darwin’s epoch-making book, 
‘The Origin of Species by means of natural 
selection,” is a title which conveys to us a very 
partial truth? Not only smatterers, but 
specialists, still continue to speak, in magazines 
and newspaper articles, in clubrooms and 
classrooms, too, as if nothing were more incon- 
testable than the effect of Natural Selection, 
the struggle for existence, in producing all 
such varieties of species as we find. But the 
real truth is, the proved influence of Natural 


species 


*Contemporary Review. 


Selection is being written down as less and 
less every day. But the aim of this article 
is to call pointed attention to the evidence of 
paleontology, the fossil facts. All Evolution- 
ists honor paleontology with the lip; but, in 
actual practice, European Evolutionists as 
nearly as possible ignore it; or, at any rate, 
they never dream of giving pause to any of 
their th ories, no matter how many fossil facts 
may be against them. American scientists, as 
a rule, are more careful. What one usually 
finds in any evolutionary text-book of to-day 
is a few carefully selected scraps which seem 
favorable, while all the pal«ontological 
difficulties are either gravely minimized or 
else completely ignored. 

Now the plain truth is, all the difficulties 
which Darwin felt to weigh :o seriously 
against his theory, so far as the fossil facts go, 
are difficulties which remain in nearly full 
force to this hour; whilst all the pleas which 
he urged in mitigation of the unfavorableness 
of the Record to his theory must be either 
swept away or elselargely modified. We shall try 
to state the present actual position ina ser-.es 
of brief propositions, which will be found to 
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stand at variance with a very large amount of 
the popular supposition and assertion of 
to-day. The propositions are at any rate no 
hasty dogmata; they are the embodiment of 

good many years’ careful survey of the 
whole available evidence. The statements 
will be made as briefly and popularly as 
possible; but abundant evidence could be pro- 
duced in support of them all. 

(a) The Geological Record to-day is not 
nearly so imperfect as is commonly supposed. 
It is far from complete, and often provokingly 
scanty; but, as arule, itisa very fair Record to 
argue from. The serious exceptions are not 
numerous, viz., the lack of good specimens 
of plants before the Upper Old Red Sandstone, 
a strange absence of amphibians all through 
the Secondary or Mesozoic rocks, and the 
scantiness of bird fossils in any strata. 

(b) The many big gaps between the various 
geological systems, unrepresented by any 
strata, on which Darwin relied so much, can 
now be proved, in almost every case, to have 
no existence. Somewhere in the crust of the 
globe to-day we can point to strata with a fair 
abundance of fossils, which, taken together, 
probably represent the whole time that has 
elapsed from the bottom of the Cambrian to 
the present hour. There is no complete 
exception to this important statement; though 
something like a fair case can be made out for 
an utterly ‘‘lost interval’? in Mid-Cambrian 
days. 

(c) The time taken for the denudation of 
older strata, and for the piling up of new 
strata, in either case extending often to a 
thickness of several thousand feet, can scarcely 
have been so very long as was once thought. 
Numerous and careful measurements both’ of 
the rate of the deposit of mud and sand at 
river mouths, and of the rate of erosion by 
river currents, especially those measurements 
made by the United States Geological Survey, 
tend to show that the age of our earth’s crust 
must beconsiderably lessthan wasonce thought; 
and this is strongly confirmed by the estimates 
of our best physicists like Kelvin and Tait. 
The enormous periods of time demanded by 
pure Natural Selectionists like (Darwin), Wal- 
lace, and Poulton can no longer be granted. 
The longest period now contended for by any 
first-class British geclogist is 100,000,000 
years, which Sir Arch. Geikie postulates only 
for two reasons, one based en rates of denu- 
dation, the other a pure begging of the question 
—because, as he puts it, nothing short of that 
will suit any current theory of evolution. He 
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also speaks as if all evidence proved the 
“extreme slowness” of organic variation; 
whereas the evidence is simply overwhelming 
that, in a great many important instances, 
a new type varies with great rapidity just after 
it comes in, and then varies very little often not 
at all, until it ceases to exist. 

(d) Paleontology to-day, as always, refuses 
to concede any place of great importance to 
Natural Selection in the originating of species. 
Paleontology would hardly allow it even a 
secondary place; it emphatically proclaims 
Natural Selection as of quite minor importance. 
The ordinary ‘nquirer in Britain has practi- 
cally no available source of information, which 
he can understand, to give him the latest facts 
in fossil botany. Our encyclopedias give him 
almost no help, and our text-books are repuls- 
ively learned—or else totally silent. How 
then do matters stand? Modern paleobotanists 
are nearly all agreed as to the doctrine of 
Descent; they do not preach special creation. 
But they furnish us with just next to no 


evidence at all of the work of Natural Selection 
in evolving new species of plants. 

The reason why such very confident state- 
ments have been made about the process of 


evolution, and such notable names as those of 
the late Professors Huxley and Flower freely 
quoted as irrefragable witnesses, is just this. 
The researches of men like Flower were almost 
entirely confined to the one section of the Ter- 
tiary mammals. These verv clearly exhibit the 
action of Natural Selection in many cases; but 
none would have told us more readily than 
Huxley, or, say, even such an extreme partisan 
as Oscar Schmidt, of Strassburg, that the vital 
laws or forces operative among Tertiary 
mammals are very far from being typical 
or regulative for the whole ladder of life, or 
even for the mammals themselves. The in- 
fluence of Natural Selection on ‘either the 
secondary or the quarternary mammals seems 
to have been quite trivial and unimportant. 
Besides, the fossil facts offer most serious oppo- 
sition toour givingany supreme placeto Natural 
Selection even among the Tertiary mammals. 
The facts lend practically no countenance to 
evolutionary theories in many cases where 
the abundant evidence is hard to explain 
away. There are plenty of fossil whales, ¢. g., 
but none will yield any support for Haeckel 
or Darwin; and very nearly the same could 
be said of the seals, sirenians, bats, or elephants. 

(e) The progress of ciscovery tends to 
make belief in Natural S:lection harder, not 
easier. Thousands of new fossils are being dis- 
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covered every year; but they almost invari- 
ably confirm the existing Record; very rarely 
indeed do they furnish ‘‘ missing |’nks.’’ We 
shall be reminded, of course, of the Javan 
pithecanthropus, or ‘‘erect ape man;” but 
that is quite exceptional. Nor can we lay 
much stress on that “top of a cranium, two 
molar teeth, and a left thigh-bone”’ (we have no 
more); at least, if we are to be guided by such 
an expert as Virchow. 

(7) On the other hand, we have many recent 
discoveries which add heavily to the Natural 
Selectionist’s difficulties, if only he would look 
the facts fairly in the face, e. g., the discovery 
of the first certain insect, of by no means a low 
type, an ancient cockroach it is, in the Lower 
Silurian of Normandy; and the awkward.thing 
is, that we have no proper proof that dry 
land existed any earlier fit to maintain insect 
life. Then we have large gasteropods 
unearthed the other day away down in the 
Etcheminian, at a time when, to judge from 
the lamellibranchs found side by side (or in- 
deed long after), molluscan life must just have 
been beginning. We have perfect air-breathing 
scorpions, practically as high in type as any 
now existing, found in the Upper Silurian of 
the Pentland Hills, side by side with the most 
primitive, eurypterid, fresh-water crustaceans, 
from which the Evolutionists supposes that they 
sprang. The eurypterids are nowhere found 
any earlier, though they are {found plentifully 
later. Then we have the earliest fish, Cyath- 
aspis, found seven vears ago at the foot of the 
Upper Silurian, and by no means an embry- 
onic type; and there are very real difficulties in 
our way if we postulate any fish with hard 
parts much earlier. We have Ameghino’s 
large find of Miocene (7) whales, the earliest 
known, and yet as whale-like as any leviathan 
that swims the deep to-day. And so on; it 
would be very easy to lengthen the list. 

(g) Natural Selection has, of course, played 
some part in the development of life; but it is 
the part of the eliminator much more than of 
the creator. Clearly, e¢. g., it has eliminated 
the teeth of the ancient birds, and the five toes 
of the ancestral horse; and a good many other 
like cases are well-known. But very sel- 
dom can it be proved that Natural Selection 
played the réle of a creator. Paleontology 
furnishes a vast body of proof, so wide and so 
varied as to be hard to gainsay, that a type 
appears perfect or almost perfect from the first ; 
and if the earliest specimens do often look 
somewhat primitive or generalized, the type’s 
acme is reached very early in the course of 
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One dare not argue much from 
our first known fossil eyes; all we can say is, 
the earliest known eyes, viz., trilobites’ eyes, 


its history. 


are not simple but highly complex. One may 
insist much more strongly on the earliest fin, 
the earliest foot, and the earliest feather. 
These are all complete and normal from the 
start. There is not the vestige of a hint that 
they were evolved by Natural Selection. If 
they had been, the fossiliferous strata under- 
neath ought to have reveaied such hints. Only 
those who do not want to know the actual 
condition of the Record will venture to deny 
this. The most vulnerable case is that of the 
first feather, found, of course, in archeopteryx. 
t is quite perfect, and this old bird, the size of 
a crow, so far as we are aware, mtust have been 
able to fly as well as any crow to-day. But, 
it will be said, the Bird Record is notoriously 
imperfect. True, but we find three specimens 
of archeopteryx in that extraordinarily rich 
natural museum, the lithographic limestone 
quarries of Selenhofen (Bavaria); side by side 
with these we find lots of bones of pterodactyls 
?.¢., winged reptiles. If any other birds had 
then existed it is highly probable that tena- 
cious Selenhofen would have entombed them 
also; a surmise confirmed by the fact that the 
earliest American birds occur on just about 
the same horizon, certainly not any sooner. 
(h) It is notable that where the Record is at 
its best (except among Tertiary mammals) the 
case for Natural Selection shows worst. Take, 
e. g., the Brachiopods or lampshells, whose 
record, for practical purposes, is nearly perfect, 
except just at their birth. It can be proved 
that Natural Selection has done almost nothing 
to improve or evolve the essential brachiopod 
type since the immensely remote Etcheminian 
(pre-Cambrian) period. It has been proved 
that, where changes do appear, they come 
suddenly and through some distinct addition; 
Natural Selection has done very little save 
slightly to vary or modify the external features 
of the shell. Nor can it be said that Natur 
Selection has done anything material for the 
gasteropods; the large cap-of-liberty shells 
(Capulide) in the Etcheminian can scarcely be 
surpassed to-day. The case of the cephalo- 
pods is even more striking. No shellfish are 
more readily preserved than they, and we have 
tens of thousands of specimens to study, of 
every age since their cradle days. The theory 
is, that the cephalopod is a developed pteropod 
or sea butterfly, whose flaps or wings, it is said, 
have been brought together to form the funnel 
or siphuncle characteristic of the cephalopod 
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or cuttle-fish family. But the facts are these: 
abundant and fully developed pteropods are 
found in the Etcheminian; millions of years 
roll by; then, not till the very close of the 
Cambrian, do we find one sure trace of a cepha- 
lopod. This is quite unaccountable if pure, 
unaided Natural Selection be the chief factor 
in evolution. 

It is undisputed that paleontology gives 
no countenance whatsoever to the origin of the 
Vertebrate Sub-Kingdom, or any of its leading 
divisions, through Natural Selection. At- 
tempts innumerable have been made here; but 
over every one is already writ large the word 


Failure. The record all through is wonderfully 
good; and if slow, stumbling, unassisted 
struggle for existence, acting on chance 


variation, was the chief agent, then, it may be 
asserted strongly, our Record would have 
shown at least some trace of it, in connection 
with the origin of the bony fish, the amphibians, 
the reptiles, the birds, the monotremes, mar- 
supials, and higher mammals. But in every 
case the silence of the Record iscomplete. Each 
type appears fully differentiated at its start. 
Asa closing point, let the Natural Selectionist 
give careful attention tothe noble record of the 
fossil fishes and the fossil reptiles. Among the 
fish he will find abundant mutation, but hardly 
any evolution or development. Lower Silur- 
ian strata teem with marine fossils, but not a 
trace of a fish. There is no real gap in our 
record between Lower and Upper Silurian. It 
is well filled up at Llandovery, in the west and 
south of the United States, and especially 
along the gulf of Finland, where the first fish is 
found; and we now have upper Silurian fish 
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in our museums from eight different and widely 
scattered regions. Natural Selection simply 
cannot find the time it requires; for all the 
great divisions of the fishes appear, almost 
simultaneously, in Upper Silurian days, and 
it is not the lowest grade, the sharks, which 
appear first. The only seeming exceptions are 
the lung fish; but they are sovery plentiful inthe 
Lower Old Red Sandstone that it is practically 
certain they must have existed in the pre- 
ceding period, too. Reptiles present even 
greater difficulty. There are about ten divis- 
ions of the Reptilia; and if we accept the 
teaching of our ample Record, we can tell 
within narrow limits when each division arose. 
We can see some clear traces of Natural 
Selection among the anamodonts and perhaps 
the crocodiles; but, beyond this, the theory hope- 
lessly breaks down among the hard facts. Each 
group appears suddenly and fully developed; 
there is no trace of slow evolution from group to 
group; and the earliest sure reptile, a lizard- 
like beast, palwohatteria, though of a general- 
ized type, is very distinctly a land reptile, far 
removed from any known amphibian ancestor. 
But let our earnest inquirer, if he thinks fit, 
concentrate his attention on one reptilian 
group alone, the Turtles and Tortoises, whose 
hard carapaces er back-shells are so singularly 
adapted for preservation. Let him read care- 
fully what Smith-Woodward in his ‘‘ Vertebrate 
Palezontology,’’ or Dr. Gtinther in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, has to say about their 
fossil record; and if he still remains a firm be- 
liever in Natural Seelction as the chief factor 
in the origin of species, he must indeed be hard 
to convince. 
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During the five years 1895 to 1899, inclusive, 
we find heredity assigned as the cause of the 
insanity in men in 19.8 per cent., and in women 
25.2 per cent., of all cases admitted to asylums 
for the insane in the two countries. In the 
case of women this is the highest percentage 
recorded for any assigned cause; in the case of 
men it is exceeded by that of intemperance in 
drink, which is 25.5 per cent. This latter, 


however, is a history much more readily arrived 


* Westminster Review. 


at than that of heredity—undoubtedly the 
greatest causative factor of insanity. The 
ravages made by excessive drink on the mental 
and physical condition of the individual are 
easily recognized. Probably there was a family 
history of insanity in many more cases than 
those in which it could be ascertained, as the 
relatives often deny its existence. A few years 
ago I admitted a patient who was accompanied 
to the asylum by her mother and a female 
friend. On being asked the usual questions as 
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to family history, the mother emphatically 
stated that no relative had ever been similarly 
affected. The particulars of the case, accom- 
panying the admission order of the patient, 
also stated that no near relation had ever 
suffered from insanity. A few minutes later 
the friend drew me aside and informed me that 
the mother herself had been insane—in fact, 
had been discharged from a neighboring county 
asylum only a few weeks previously. This 
is only one instance of many which have come 
under my own personal observation. 

The question now naturally arises—is a 
person with such a history justified in marry- 
ing and having offspring? The personal 
equation largely enters into the answer to the 
first part of the query, and it must at present 
be left to the conscience of the individual; that 
to the second is of national importance and 
must be given in the negative. A man may 
have a perfect liberty to order his life according 
to his own idea of what is right, provided that 
his actions do not deleteriously affect the 
majority; but it is quite unjustifiable for him 
to run the risk of bringing untold misery on 
future generations. 

The great difficulty, however, of legislating 
on a matter of this kind will at once become 
patent to the thinking mind. The neurotic 
taint may show itself in many ways besides by 
actual insanity. In certain families one mem- 
ber may be eccentric or hysterical, another 
epileptic, or suffer from chorea or some other 
nervous disease, while yet another, without 
actually becoming the subject of certifiable 
melancholia, may suffer from tedium vite to a 
marked degree. Drunkards are frequent in 
such families. 

It is not then surprising that in a future 
generation cases of true insanity occur. Among 
the poorer class the marriage festivities, often 
resulting in the intoxication of the husband 
during the first few days of wedlock, have been 
held responsible for the birth of a mentally 
deficient child as heir to the birthright of toil 
and poverty, which is all, in any case, the 
parents have to bequeath. The fact that the 
“village idiot” is generally the eldest child 
(irrespective of sex) has been thus accounted 
for: the other members of the family being 
often of average intelligence. 

A bill recently introduced in the Colorado 
House of Representatives provides for a Board 
of Medical Examiners whose duty it shall be to 
decide upon the fitness for marriage of all 
applicants for marriage licenses, which may 
not be issued unless the Medical Board recom- 
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mends it. The Board is to sit ten days in 
every month. A number of diseases and 
certain defects in family records are declared 
to be bars to matrimony after the passing of 
the measure. In Minnesota also a till has 
been proposed to prevent the marriage of the 
unfit. 

Considering these tills purely from the 
neurologist’s standpoint, the fact is borne in 
upon us that there are few families in whos¢ 
history, if we search sufficiently long and 
diligently, we cannot find some neurotic taint 
but, even if this l2w only prevents the marriage 
of persons with a well marked history of actual 
insanity, what a safeguard against misery and 
suffering it may prove! 

The marriage of first cousins should certainly 
also be made illegal. 

Let us now consider the case in which a 
marriage has been contracted, and ore of the 
two has become insane. It is not always the 
victim of this fell disease who deserves our 
pity most. Among the wealthy the blow is 
felt as keenly as in a less fortunate class, for 
though money can surround, the sufferer with 
every bodily comfort, it cannot minister to a 
mind diseased. 

Nowadays, the pauper lunatic in an asylum 
often receives bodily comforts in excess of 
those he has formerly known, or, at all 
events, has been accustomed to. His wife, 
however, perhaps with a family of young 
children, generally finds herself in dire dis- 
tress when suddenly bereft of the services of 
the bread-winner. Nor is the plight of the 
husband, left with the care of a home and 
family—when it is the mother’s removal to an 
asylum which is deemed necessary—in any 
way better.. In such cases one is frequently 
consulted as to the advisability of giving up 
house-keeping, as the one parent finds it quite 
impossible to continue doing so alone for any 
length of time. After years of weary separa- 
tion is it then to be wondered at that in many 
cases the strain becomes too great for frail 
human nature to bear? 

In England a marriage cannot be dissolved 
owing to insanity attacking one of the con- 
tracting parties after such marriage ‘has taken 
place. This undoubtedly imposes a cruel dis- 
ability oneither husband or wife. Thackeray 
(whose wife long survived him) and many 
other well-known people, have been sufferers 
in this respect. Mrs. Thackeray, to quote 
Trollope, ‘‘became ill and her mind failed her,”’ 
and Thackeray thereupon ‘‘ became, as it were, 
a widower till the end of his days.” 
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In a recent cause célébre the petition of the 
husband for a divorce on the ground of his 
wife’s insanity at the time of her marriage 
failed, the judge holding that the circumstances 
which threw doubt upon her soundness of mind 
at the time were capable of a satisfactory 
naturalexplanation. It is unnecessary to enter 
here into details of what these circumstances 
were, suffice it to say that, in the opinion of 
one eminent alienist at least, the insanity must 
have been developing at the time of marriage. 

The divorce laws of France, and of most 
European countries, differ little from those of 
England. The laws in the United States relat- 
ing to divorce present many features of interest. 
In South Carolina divorce is not allowed for any 
cause whatever. In some other States it may be 
obtained only for causes to be determined by 
each State’s own particular court in the exer- 
cise of its discretion. A fixed habit of drinking 
to excess, causing a person to be unable to 
attend to his business during the greater portion 
of the time usually devoted to work, is, in most 
states, a ground for divorce. In Kentucky 
habitual drunkenness,accompanied by a wast- 
ing of the defendant’s estate and no suitable 
provision for his wife and family, must be 
Florida is one of the three States in 
divorce can be obtained from an 


proved. 
which a 


insane partner when the insanity has super- 


vened on the marriage. This law came into 
operation on June 1, r901. Only one divorce 
has so far been obtained, that of a husband 
from an insane wife. In these cases the form 
of insanity must be continuous, of at least four 
vears’ duration, and pronounced incurable by 
experts. 

The laws of Arkansas since 1873 have enacted 
as one of the causes for divorce in that State 
the following: ‘‘ When either party shall, sub- 
sequent to such marriage, have become per- 
manently or incurably insane’ (Sect. 20505). 
The statutes of the State of Idaho also provide 
that ‘“‘permanent insanity”’ is acauseof divorce. 

The working of these Acts must always pre- 
sent certain difficulties. One occasionally 
meets with cases in which recovery takes place 
after the patient has apparently been hopelessly 
insane for considerably over four years; but 
such a recovery, after the case has been pro- 
nounced incurable by experts, would be so 
extremely rare as hardly to merit serious con- 
sideration. The marriage for a second time of 
the defendant, did such a case occur, should, 
however, be forbidden by law. 

These laws all speak of the insanity as per- 
manent, and evidently do not deal with recur- 
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rent cases. In either sex, after three admis- 
sions to an asylum, it might be suggested that 
a case should be regarded as one of incur- 
able recurrent insanity and the patient 
detained. 

Heredity is, in my opinion, the greatest cause 
of habitual drunkenness as it is of insanity; the 
former being as much a disease as the latter, 
and should be so regarded and treated. Dr. 
Archdall Reid in his recently published book 
entitled Alcoholism: a Study in Heredity, is 
entirely opposed to the theory that heredity 
is the great cause of drunkenness. The Stand- 
ard, in its review of this work, says: 

Briefly, his argument is this: man is by nature 

prone to alcohol, but some individuals are more 
prone than others, by virtue of that accidental vari- 
ation which obtains throughout the animal and veg- 
etable world, and is the basis of evolution according 
to the Darwinian theory. Now, excess is injurious, 
the more alcoholic die sooner than the less alcoholic, 
and, consequently, the use of alcohol tends con- 
stantly to racial sobriety by the elimination of the 
drunkards and the survival of the fittest, who trans- 
mit their moderate tendencies to their children. It 
follows that the longer a race is exposed to the action 
of alcohol, the more sober it becomes. Hence at- 
tempts to promote temperance by abolishing or 
diminishing the supply are really schemes for the 
promotion of drunkenness, because they tend to the 
preservation and perpetuation of the more alcoholi- 
cally inclined, who would otherwise die out. Such 
is Dr. Reid’s thesis in the rough, and part of it, no 
doubt, is sound. The opposite theory, that hered- 
ity tends to make races more and more drunken, is 
most certainly wrong. It is based on the exploded 
Lamarckian hypothesis that acquired habits are 
transmitted to offspring; it is supported by no evi- 
dence, and is absolutely contradicted by the broad 
facts. 
But, I would ask, if ‘“‘map is by nature prone 
to alcohol,’’ does it not follow that sobriety 
must be the acquired habit, and, therefore, 
assuming the Lamarckian theory to bé 
“‘exploded,”’ incapable of transmission; while 
drunkards would transmit their natural tend- 
ency to their children? 

In conclusion, I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that heredity and drink are the two great- 
est causes of insanity. Wise legislation might 
do much to prevent this deadly taint from 
being propagated in the reckless fashion at 
present prevalent in society. The prohibition 
of the marriage of persons with a distinct 
family history of insanity or alcoholism (the 
prevention of offspring of such persons being 
otherwise without the limits of legislation), 
the permanent detention of persons after a 
third admission to an asylum, and the granting 
of divorce from the unfortunate victims of 
incurable insanity or confirmed drunkenness, 
might do much in this direction. 
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The following incidents are chosen from Mr. 
Chambers’ latest novel.* The narrator Captain 
Ormond and Dorothy are cousins. Sir Lupus is 
Dorothy’s father and Sir George Covert her affi- 
anced. Justice to the author demands that it be 
stated that large portions have been omitted from 
the selections quoted. 

Sullen and troubled and restless, I paced 
the porch, and at length sat down on the steps 
to cool my hot forehead in my hands. And as 
I sat, there came my cousin Dorothy to the 
porch 1o look for me, fanning her flushed face 
with a great, plumy fan, the warm odor of 
roses still clinging to her silken skirts. 

“Tease me,’’ she smiled. ‘‘I don’t care. 
You may even make love to me if you choose. ’”’ 

‘‘Makelovetoyou!’’ I repeated, reddening. 

‘““Why not? It amuses—and you’re only 
a cousin.” 

Astonishment was followed by annoyance 


as she coolly disqualified me with a careless | 


” 


wave of her fan, wafting the word ‘cousin 
into my very teeth. 

‘‘Suppose I paid court to you and gained 
your affections?” I said. 

‘“You have them,”’ she replied, serenely. 

‘‘T mean your heart?”’ 

‘*You have it.” 

‘‘T mean your love,—Dorothy? 

‘*Ah,”’ she said, waith a faint smile, ‘‘I wish 
you could—I wish somebody could.”’ 

I was silent. 

‘‘ And I never shall love; I know it, I feel it— 
here!’’ She pressed her side with a languid 
sigh that nigh set me into fits o’ laughter, yet 
I swallowed my mirth till it choked me, and 
looked at the stars. 

‘‘Perhaps,” said I, ‘‘the gentle passion might 
be awakened with patience . and prac- 
tice. ”’ 

‘*Ah, no,’’ she said. 

‘*May I touch your hand?”’ 

Indolently fanning, she extended her fingers. 
I took them in my hands. 

‘‘T am about to begin,”’ I said. 

‘* Begin, ’”’ she said. 

So, her hand resting in mine, I told her that 
she had robbed the skies and set two stars in 
violets for her eyes; that nature’s one miracle 
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was wrought when in her cheeks roses bloomed 
beneath the snow; that the frosted gold she 
called her hair had been spun from December 
sunbeams, and that her voice was but the 
melodies stolen from breeze and brook and 
golden-throated birds. 

‘For all those pretty words,’’ she said, 
“love still lies sleeping.’’ 

‘“Perhaps my arm around your waist—”’ 

‘“* Perhaps. ”’ 

“So?” 

_— 

And, after a silence: 

‘“‘Has love stirred?”’ 

““ Love sleeps the sounder.’ 

“And if I touched your lips?”’ 

‘Best not.” 

“Why?” 

“‘T’m sure that love would yawn.”’ 

Chilled, for unconsciously I had begun to 
find in this child-play an interest unexpected, 
I dropped her unresisting fingers. 

‘“‘Upon my word,’’ I said, almost irritably, 
“T can believe you when you say you never 
mean to wed.” : 

“But I don’t say it,’’ she protested. 

““What? You have a mind to wed?”’ 

“Nor did I say that, either,’’ she said, 
laughing. 

‘““Then what the deuce do you say?” 

‘Nothing, unless I’m entreated politely.” 

‘“‘T entreat you, cousin, most politely, ’’ I said. 

‘“‘Then I may tell you that, though I trouble 
my head nothing as to wedlock,I am betrothed.” 

‘“‘Betrothed!’’ I repeated, angrily disap- 
pointed, yet I could not think why. 

““Yes—pledged.’”’ 

“To whom?”’ 

“To a man, silly.”’ 


9? 


““A man! 

“With two legs, two arms, and a head, 
cousin. ”’ 

“You love him? 

‘““No,”’ she said, serenely. ‘‘It’s only to 
wed and settle down some day.” 

‘You don’t love him?”’ 

‘““No,”’ she repeated, a trifle impatiently. 

‘‘And you mean to wed him?’”’ 

‘‘Listen to the boy!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve 
told him ten times that I am betrothed, which 


’ 
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means a wedding. I am not one of those who 
break paroles.” 

“Oh you are now free on parole.” 

‘Prisoner on parole,’’ she said, lightly. 
“I’m to name the day o’ punishment, and I 
promise you it will not be soon.” 

‘“‘Dorothy,”’ I said, ‘‘suppose in the mean 
time you fell in love?”’ 

‘‘T’d like to,”’ she said, sincerely. 

‘‘But—but what would you do then?’”’ 

‘‘Love, silly!’ 

“And 
marry?”’ 

“Marry him 
whom I have 
promised. ”’ 

“Bat you 
would be wret- 
ched!”’ 

“Why? Ican’t 
fancy wedding 
one I love. I 
should be asham- 
ed, I think. I— 
if I loved I 
should not want 
the man I loved 
to touch me— 
not with gloves.” 

“You little 
fool!” I said. 
“You don’t know 
what you say.”’ 

“Yea: 2 ia” 
she cried hotly. 
‘““Once there was 
a captain from 
Boston; I adored 
him. And once 
hekissed my hand 
and I hated him!” 

“T wish I’d 
been there,”’ I 
muttered. 

She, waving 
her fan to and 
fro, continued: 
“IT often think of splendid men, and, 
dreaming in the sunshine, sometimes I adore 
them. But always these day-dream heroes 
keep their distance; and.we talk and talk, and 
plan to do great good in the world, until I fall 
a-napping Heigho! I’m yawning 
now.’ She covered her face with her fan 
and leened back against a pillar, crossing her 
feet. ‘Tell meabout London,’’shesaid. But 
| knew no’more than she. 
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The dawn’s chill was in the air, the dawn’s 
silence, too, and I saw the calm morning star 
on the horizon, watching the dark world—the 
dark, sad world, lying so still, so patient 
under the ancient sky. 


THE NEXT MORNING. 


“I am wondering,’”’ said Dorothy, ‘how 
you mean to pass the morning. You had best 
steer wide of Sir Lupus unti] he has break- 

fasted.”’ 

“T’ve a mind 
to sleep,’’ I said, 
guiltily. 

“T think it 
would be pleasant 
to ride together. 
Will you?” she 
asked; then, 
laughing,shesaid, 
frankly, ‘‘Since 
you have come I 
do nothing but 
follow you 

It is long since 
I have had a 
young compan- 
ion . . and, 
when I think that 
you are to leave 
us it spurs me to 
lose no moment 
that I shall regret 
when you are 
gone.”’ 

No shyness 
marred the pretty 
declaration of 
her _ friendship, 
and it touched 
me the more 
keenly perhaps. 
The confidence 
in her eyes, lifted 
so sweetly, waked 
the best in me; 
and if my re- 

sponse was stumbling, it was eager and warm, 


and seemed to please her. 
a a 


A figure in soft buckskins was descending— 
a blue-eyed, graceful youth who hailed me 
with a gesture. 

‘Dorothy, ’’ I said fascinated. 

Her fringed hunting-shirt fell to her knees, 
the short shoulder-cape from throat to breast; 
gay fringe fluttered from shoulder to wrist, 
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and from thigh to ankle; and her little scarlet- 
quilled moccasins went pat-patter-pat as she 
danced down the stairway and stood before 
me, sweeping her cap from her golden head in 
exaggerated salute. 

She seemed smaller in her boy’s dress, 
fuller, too, and rounder of neck and limb; and 
the witchery of her beauty left me silent—a tri- 
bute she found delightful, for she blushed very 
prettily and bowed again in dumb acknowl- 
edgment of the homage all too evident in my 
eyes. 

* * * 


For the first half mile our road lay over that 
same golden, hilly country, and through the 
same splendid forests which I had traversed 
on my way to the manor. Then we galloped 
past cultivated land, where clustered spears 
of Indian corn sprouted above the reddish 
golden soil, and sheep fed in stony pastures. 

Entering a slashing where the logging-road 
passed, we moved on, side by side, talking in 
low tones. And my cousin taught me how 
to know these Northern trees by bark and leaf; 
how to know the shrubs new to me, like that 
strange plant whose root is like a human body 
and which the Chinese value at its weight in 
gold; and the aromatic root used in beer, and 
the bark of the sweet-birch whose twigs are 
golden black. 

Dressed in full deerskin as was I, she rode 
her horse astride with a grace as perfect as it 
was unstudied and unconscious, neither 
affecting the slothful carriage of our Southern 
saddle-masters nor the dragoon’s rigid seat, 
but sat at ease, hollow-backed, loose-thighed, 
free-reined and free-stirruped. 

We now rode through a vast flat land of 
willows, headed due north once more, and I 
saw a little river which twisted a hundred 
times upon itself like a stricken snake, winding 
its shimmering coils out and in through wood- 
land, willow-flat and reedy marsh. 

“The Kennyetto,’’ said Dorothy, “flowing 
out of the great Vlaie to empty its waters 
close to its source after a circle of half a 
hundred miles. Yonder lies the Vlaie—it is 
that immense flat country of lake and marsh 
and forest which is wedged in just south of the 
mountain-gap where the last of the Adiron- 
dacks split into the Mayfield hills and the long 
low spurs rolling away to the southeast. 
Sir William Johnson had a lodge there at 
Summer-house Point. Since his death Sir 
George Covert has leased it from Sir John. 
That is our trysting-place.”’ 
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To hear Sir George’s name now vagucly 
disturbed me, yet I could not think why, for I 
admired and liked him. But at the bare 
mention of his name a dull uneasiness caine 
over me and I turned impatiently to my 
cousin as though the irritation had come from 
her and she must explain it. 

‘What is it?’’ she inquired, faintly smiling, 

‘“‘T asked no question, ’’ I muttered. 

“I thought you meant to speak, cousin.”’ 

I had meant to say something. I did not 
know what. 

‘“You seem to know when I am about to 
speak,” I said, ‘‘that is twice’ you have 
responded to my unasked questions.”’ 

“IT know it,’ she said, surprised and a 
trifle perplexed. ‘‘I seem to hear you when 
you are mute, and I turn to find you looking 
at me, as though you had asked mé something.” 

We rode on, thoughtful, silent, aware of a 
new and wordless intimacy. 

“It is pleasant to be with you,’ she 
said at last. ‘‘I have never before found 
untroubled contentment save when I am 
alone . Everything that you see and think 
of on this ride I seem to see and think of, too, 
and know that you are observing with the same 
delight that I feel Nor does anything 
Nor do 


in the world disturb my happiness. 
you vex me with silence when I would have 
you speak; nor with speech when I ride dream- 
ing—as I do, cousin, for hours and hours—not 


sadly, but in the sweetest peace—— 

Her voice died out like a June breeze; our 
horses, ear to ear, moved on slowly in the 
fragrant silence. 

“To ride ... forever... together,’’ she 
mused, ‘“‘looking with perfect content on all 
the world ...I teaching you, or you me; 

. it’s all one for the delight it gives to be 
alive and young . . . And no trouble to await 
us, . . . nothing malicious to do a harm to 
any living thing . . . I could renounce Heaven 
for that .. . Could you?” 

“Te... Por io” 

She gathered bridle nervously, and we 
launched our horses through a willow fringe 
and away over a soft, sandy intervale, riding 
knee to knee till the wind whistled in our ears 
and the sand rose fountain high at every 
stride of our bounding horses. 

‘‘Ah,” she sighed, drawing bridle. ‘‘ That 
clears the heart of silly troubles. Was it not 
glorious? Like a plunge to the throat in an icy 
pool!” 

Her face, radiant, transfigured, was turned 
to the north, where, glittering under the 
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westward sun, the sunny waters of the Vlaie 
sparkled between green reeds and rushes. 
Beyond, smoky blue mountains tumbled into 
two uneven walls, spread southeast and south- 
west, flanking the flat valley of the Vlaie. 

Across the distant grassy flat two deer 
moved, grazing. We rode to the east, skirting 
the marshes, following a trail made by cattle, 
until beyond the flats we saw the green roof of 
the pleasure house which Sir William Johnson 
had built for himself. Our ride together was 
nearly ended. 

As at the same thought we tightened bridle 
and looked at each other gravely. 

‘‘ All rides end,’’ I said. 

‘“‘ Ay, like happiness.’’ 

‘“‘Both may be renewed.” 

‘Until they end again.”’ 

‘Until they end forever.’’ 

She clasped her bare hands on her horse’s 
neck, sitting with bent head as though lost in 
sombre memories. 

‘““What ends forever might endure forever, ’’ 
I said. 

‘““Not our rides together,’’ she murmered. 
“You must return to the South one day. I 
must wed ... Where shall we be this day 
a year hence’”’ 

“Very far apart, cousin,’”’ 

‘Will you remember this ride?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I said, troubled. 

“T will, too . . . And I shall wonder what 
you are doing.” 

‘And I shall think of you,’’ I said, soberly. 

“Will you write?” 

“Yes. Will you?” 

“Yes.” 


DUSK. 


As we rode on through the forest dusk, her 
head drooped thoughtfully, shaded by her 
loosened hair. At last she looked up dreamily, 
musing aloud: 

‘“‘T do not know quite how I should conduct. 
I am unaccustomed to comrades like you, 
cousin, and, in the untasted delights of such 
companionship, have run wild till my head 
swims wi’ the humming thoughts you stir in 
me, and I long for a dark still room and a bed 
to lie on, and think of this day’s pleasures. ”’ 

After a silence, broken only by our horses 
treading the moist earth: ‘‘I have been starving 
ior this companionship I was parched! 

; Cousin, have you let me drink too 
deeply? Have you been too kind? WhyamI in 
this new terror lest you—lest you tire of me and 
my silly speech? Oh, I know my thoughts 
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have been too long pent! I could talk to you 
forever! I could ride with you till I died! I 
am like a caged thing loosed, I. tell you—for 
I may tell you, may I not, cousin?” 

“Tell me all you think, Dorothy.” 

“‘Is it shameless to speak as I do?”’ 
asked. 

‘‘Not to me, Dorothy. I wish you might 
be spared all that unlicensed gossip that you 
hear at table—not that it could harm such 
innocence as yours! For, on my honor, I 
never knew a woman such as you, nor a maid 
so nobly fashioned!”’ a 

I stopped, meeting her wide eyes. 

“Say it,’’ she murmured. ‘‘It is happiness 
to hear you.” 

‘“‘Then hear me,’’ I said slowly. ‘‘ Loyalty, 
devotion, tenderness, all are your due; not 
alone for the fair body that holds your soul 
imprisoned, but for the pure tenant that 
dwells in it so sweetly behind the blue windows 
of your eyes! Dorothy! Dorothy! Have I 
said too much? Yet I beg that you remember 
it, lest you-forget me when I have gone from 
you And say to Sir George that I said it 
Tell him after you are wedded, and say 
that all men envy him, yet wish him well. 
For the day he weds he weds the noblest 
woman in all the confines of this earth!”’ 

Dazed, she stared at me through the fading 
light, and I saw her eyes all wet in the shadow 
of her tangled hair and the pulse beating in 
her throat. 

“You are so good—so pitiful,’’ she said; 
‘“‘and I cannot even find the words to tell you 
of those deep thoughts you stir in me—to tell 
you how sweetly you use me——”’ 

“Tell me no more,’ I stammered, all 
a-quiver at her voice. She shrank back as at 
a blow, and I, head swimming, frighted, peni- 
tent, caught her small hand in mine and drew 
her nearer; nor could I speak for the loud 
beating of my heart. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she murmured. ‘Have I 
pained you that you tremble so? Look at me, 
cousin. I can scarce see you in the dusk. 
Have I hurt you? I love you dearly.” 

Her horse moved nearer, our knees touched. 
In the forest darkness I found I held her waist 
imprisoned, and her arms were heavy on my 
shoulders. Then her lips yielded and her 
arms tightened around my neck, and that 
swift embrace in the swimming darkness 
kindled in me a flame that has never died— 
that shall live when this poor body crumbles 
into dust, lighting my soul through all its 
dark pilgrimages. 


she 
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MAIN PORCH AND ENTRANCE TO “‘DUFAYELS”’ 





PROGRESS LEADING ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 








‘‘Big Store”’ 





By Pierre Calmettes* 


of Paris 











Two powerful searchlights can be seen from 
all quarters of Paris every night. One is that 
of the Eiffel Tower and the other, which is 
almost as powerful, is that of Dufayel’s store, 
one of the most interesting centers of French 
commerce, both on account of its magnificent 
decoration, and because of the system of busi- 
ness practised there. 

It is a credit system. For a small sum— 
generally the fifth of the whole price—anybody 


can purchase whatever household goods he. 


may require, and settle the balance by weekly 
installments varying from thirty cents to ‘four 
dollars. But it is not only to these facilities of 
payment that the Dufayel establishment owes 
its rapid success, but more especially because 
the customers are fully aware that they will not 
have to pay more in purchasing on credit 
than if they paid ready money. This system of 
payment by installments is appreciated, there- 
fore, by both rich and poor, and more than 
three million customers have placed orders 
with the firm, three thousand clerks are em- 
ployed in booking and sending off these orders, 
which amount to $26,000,000 in the. course’ of 
the year. 

In order to attract and retain this vast cus- 
tom, M. Dufayel has not hesitated to expend 


*Courtesy of the Architectural Record, 


large sums, and has built on a large piece of 
land, measuring 3,800 square yards, an enor- 
mous store, 130 feet high, divided into floors, 
separated into courts, and decorated with a 
profusion of statues and paintings by great 
modern artists. 

On entering Dufayel’s store by the principal 
door, in the Rue de Clignancourt, it seems as 
though you were entering a palace rather than 
ashop. The porch, which is twenty-three feet 
wide by thirty feet high, is ornamented with 
carvings and statues, and surmounted by a 
dome, the cupola of which rises to a height 
of one hundred and eighty feet. On each side 
of the doorway is abronze group seven feet high 
on a stone pedestal. They are by Falgiiiére, 
and represent ‘“‘Credit’’ and ‘‘ Publicity.”” The 
same artist has also sculptured the caryatides 
which ornament the circular-openings to the 
right and left of the clock—a wonderful piece 
of horology, which“cost more than three 
thousand dollafs and which shows the hour, 
day, etc., on a face seven feet in diameter. 
Above the clock is an enormous bas-relief in 
stone by Dalou, fifteen feet high, and forty-five | 
feet long, representing ‘‘ Progress Leading on. 
Commerce and Industry.”’ In front of the 
facade is a railing 120 feet long by thirteen feet 
high in wrought iron, weighing ten tons and 
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furnished with machinery to raise it 
at night and lower it in the morning, 
worked by either hand, electric, or 
hydraulic power. 
Thé interior of the dome is quite as 
‘remarkable asthe outside. Itis entirely 
constructed of iron, steel, and bronze, 
like the rest of the building, in which 
wood is employed as little as possible. 
The dome is supported by pillars 
covered with bronze plates representing 
laurel leaves across a bronze network. 
The pillars, which end in bronze cary- 
atides, by the sculptor Hexamer, sup- 
port the balcony of the second floor. 
The hip-rafters are ornamented with 
four sculptured figures: ‘‘Paris,’’ by 
Charpentier; ‘‘Lyon,’”’ by  Daillon; 
‘*Marseilles,”’ by Leroux, and “ Bor- 
deaux,’”’ by Oger. Between the hip- 
rafters are four large decorative panels, 
painted on glass, after cartoons by 
Clairin, which enhance the _ general 
-effect, and which represent “Art,” 
‘‘Commerce,”’ ‘‘ Science, ’’ and “‘ Indus- 
stry.”’ Two bronze figures holding can- 
‘delabra by Falguiére and Dubois, some 
bronze masks and decorative figures, 
complete the decoration of the dome, 
which is painted in light colors and 
forms an attractive looking entrance VIEW OF THE DOME FROM BELOW 





to the store. Inside the 
cupola is a large cut-glass 
chandelier. On the top of 
this dome is a revolving 
light, of ten million candle- 
power, which can be seen 
at a distance of twelve 
miles, and which cost $4,000 
to construct, and which 
makes an excellent adver- 
tisement at night. 

Going rapidly through 
the store, we pass succes- 
sively the central hall, part 
of which is occupied by 
one of the most striking 
architectural features of the 
building, a large staircase 
with four branches, in the 
construction of which sev- 
eral severe difficulties had to 
be overcome. The stair- 
case is independent and 
constructed on four arches, 
thirty-three feet wide; each 











CARYATIDES ON THE FACADE 


By Falguiire. 


of the four branches is ten feet wide. The 
accompanying illustration gives a general idea 
of one of the three landings. The upper part 
of the staircase is ornamented with painted 
glass windows by Champigneulle, representing 
“Thrift,’”? ‘‘Confidence,” ‘‘Abundance’”’ and 
“Labor.” 

On leaving the central hall we come to one of 
the most famous attractions of the establish- 
ment—the theater, where, every month, M. 
Dufayel gives a grand musical entertainment 
tohiscustomers. It isaroom1r12 feet long by 
46 feet wide, and can contain three thousand 
spectators in the stalls and boxes. The stageis 
52 feet high, 46 feet wide, and 23 feet deep. It 
will contain 200 performers, and is decorated 
with mirrors forty feet high and twenty-three 
feet wide, a gilded proscenium magnificently 
sculptured with figures of ‘‘Commerce”’ and 
‘‘Industry,’’ an embroidered silk-plush curtain, 
and wreaths of foliage in white and gold on pale 
green completing the decoration of the hall, 
which is an object of astonishment and admira- 
tion to all visitors. 

Passing through the shop, we come to the 
reception hall, which the proprietor of the 
establishment has had decorated most luxu- 
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riously and artistic- 
ally. The compart- 
ments of the ceiling 
are decorated in high 
relief, and deserve 
attention. Then we 
pass into the “Hall 
of the Seasons,”’ de- 
corated with allego- 
rical figures by Lalou 
and further ornament- 
ed with a profusion of 
gold wreaths and gar- 
lands. In one of the 
galleries of the same 
hall should also be 
noticed: the painted 
ceramics after Lue 
Olivier Merson, and 
painted -glass -after 
Renaissance. patterns. 
We then. come, to- the 
Cinematograph Hall, 
the most popular. of 
all the attractions of 
the establishment. 

Close to the theater 
is the cld salle des fétes, 
165 feet long and 72 
4 feet wide, divided into 
puis ea a gallery in the form of a loggia, orna- 
mented with marble columns and caryatides 
sculptured by E. Leroux. The hall is covered 
by a glass ceiling, transparent by day and 
lighted by three thousand electric lamps at 
night. This ceiling, 550 square yards in ex- 
tent, is covered with designs in burnt glass 
after cartoons by H. Berteaux, representing 
‘*Day Chasing Away the Night,”’ and—to right 
and left of this—‘‘ Morning,’’ ‘‘ Evening,”’ ‘Dew, 
and ‘‘Dawn Accompanying Apollo, the God of 
Light.’’ This extremely interesting piece of 
glass-work took two years to execute. 

If the theater, the salesrooms, and recep- 
tion rooms are furnished and decorated 
with a luxury which borders on profusion, the 
packing rooms and clerks’ offices are, if less 
luxurious. arranged in a practical and 
thoroughly modern manner. 

There are 250 mahogany desks, occupying an 
immense gallery, in which, the. customers, 
seated in arm-chairs, await their turn to pay 
their installments or to receive the ‘‘creait 
notes’? they have applied for. For Dufayel 


does not sell clothes, underlinen, and many 
other articles directly to hiscustomer, but gives, 
in return for a small installment, an order on 
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one of the four hundred shops with which he has 
business connections. For such goods Dufayel 
pays the seller cash and recoups himself by the 
weekly payments. He is thus a kind of banker, 
but a banker who is content with a very small 
profit on each transaction, and which he makes 
not on the sale price, but on the purchase 
price, by getting a fair discount from the seller 
by paying cash down. 

It is by this system, which is based on 
strictly honest commercial principles, that M. 
Dufayel has 
made a fortune 
—a large for- 
tune. Every day 
1,800 customers 
apply atthedesk 
for 24,ooodollars 
worth of ‘‘credit 
notes,” and 
16,000 dollars is 
paid as install- 
mentson 600 sets 
of furniture. 
Eight hundred 
cashiers start 
out every day to 
receive install- 
ments paid 
at customers’ 
houses. Each of 
these clerks calls 
at 200 to 250 
places, and 
though the sums 
are sometimes 
not more than 
thirty to forty 
cents, the eight 
hundred clerks 
bring home 
every night from 
$40,000 to 
$42,000. When 
they return they 
verify their ac- 
counts with 
eight hundred lady clerks, take note of fresh 
customers, etc., and there are very rarely any 
bad debts. They form an insignificant mi- 
nority, and, though it may appear strange, 
considering the modest means of the greater 
number of purchasers, the whole of Dufayel’s 
legal business is performed by four clerks. 

Not the least interesting thing about this 
vast establishment is that, though selling on 
credit and to the poorer classes, it owes its 
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reputation to the splendor and the enormous 
sums which have been expended on it. The 
buildings cost $9,400,000, of which the dome 
alone cost $1,200,000, and the statues $800,000. 
Decorations were $100,000. At night the store 
is illuminated by 11,000 incandescent lamps 
and 350 arc-lights. On the walls there are 
two hundred statues and one hundred and 
fifty pictures, and every day three thousand 
clerks display to customers five million dollars’ 
worth of goods; complete drawing-room sets 
from $19 to 
$4,000; dining- 
room sets, from 
$60 to $1,900; 
bedroom sets, 
from $39 to 
$1,200, and din- 
ner services from 
$3.40 to $90. 
Also an infinite 
variety of house- 
hold goods, 
which the poor 
can now obtain 
on credit and 
which they 
would be com- 
pelled to go with- 
out if they had 
to pay ready 
money. 

In the stables 
—an immense 
building of five 
stories, splen- 
didly fitted with 
all the appli- 
ances of modern 
hygiene—t wo 
hundred horses 
and a hundred 
and eighty carts 
are always ready 
to deliver goods. 

The magasin 
was built in 
eighteen months from the designs of M. Rives, 
who is also entrusted with the direction of the 
almost continual enlargements. 

Besides this huge store, M. Dufayel runs an 
advertising and bill-posting business, and a 
house and estate agency, which bring in a good 
profit, and also serve to advertise his store,{the 
magnificence of which attracts customers, and 
the advantages and amusements of which 
help to retain them. 











The 


Right Promethean Fire 


By George Madden Martin 








The following story is taken from George Madden 
Martin’s book* of exquisite study of child and girl 
nature. The incident deals with Emmy Lou’s 
first days at school when she was learning to read. 

When the little boy held out the rubber band 
across the aisle, Emmy Lou took the proffered 
end. 

At this the little boy slid back into his desk, 
holding to hisend. And at the critical moment 


of elongation, 
let go. And 
of elasticity is 
Emmy Lou’s 
still. Then it 
in her filling 
was no sus- 
hurt. And 
tear splashed 
falling upon 
ly copied dig- 
havoc, Emmy 
bravely across 
boy. It would 
the little boy 
know how 
Emmy Lou 


the little boy 
the property 
to rebound. 
heart stood 
swelled. But 
eyes there 
picion, only 
even while a 
down and, 
the laborious- 
its, wrought 
Lou smiled 
at the little 
have made 
feel bad to 
it hurt. So 
winked brave- 
Whereupon 


provocative of accents sharp and energetic 
from Miss Clara. 

But this morning the little boy was early. 
He was in his desk copying from his Primer 
on to his slate. The easy, ostentatious way 
the little boy glanced from slate to book 
was not lost upon Emmy Lou. For Emmy 
Lou lost her place whenever her eyes left the 
rows of digits upon the blackboard. 

Emmy Lou watched the little boy. And 
the little boy’s pencil drove with furious ease, 
and its path was marked with flourishes. 
Emmy Lou never dreamed that it was because 
she was watching that the little boy was moved 
to this brilliant exhibition. Presently the 
little boy reached the end of his page. He 
looked up, carelessly, incidentally. It seemed 
to be borne to him that Emmy Lou was there. 
The little boy nodded. Then, as if moved by 
sudden impulse, the little boy dived into his 
desk, and after ostentatious search in, on, 
under it, brought forth a pencil. He held it 
up for Emmy Lou to see. Nor did Emmy Lou 
dream that it was for this the little boy had 
been there since before Uncle Michael had un- 
locked the Primer door. 


lv and smiled 
the little boy wheeled about suddenly and 
fell to copying digits furiously. Nor did he 
look Emmy Lou’s way, only drove his pencil 
into his slate with a fervor that made Miss 
Clara rap sharply on her desk. Emmy Lou 
wondered if the little boy was mad. One 
would think it had stung the little boy and not 
Emmy Lou. But since the little boy was not 
looking, Emmy Lou felt free to let her little 
fist seek her mouth for comfort. Nor did 
Emmy Lou dream, that across the aisle, re- 
morse was eating into a little boy’s soul. Or 
that, along with remorse, there went the image 
of one Emmy Lou, defenseless, pink-cheeked, 
and smiling bravely. 

The next morning Emmy Lou was early. 
Emmy Lou was always early. Since enter- 
ing the Primer Class, breakfast had lost its 
savor to Emmy Lou, in the terror of being 
late. But this morning the little boy was 
there before her. Hitherto his tardy and 
clattering arrival had been a daily happening, 


*Emmy Lou. By George Madden Martin. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902. 


Emmy Lou 
at the pencil. 
pencil. A 
slate pencil 
cased for half 
gold paper. 
them at the 
across from 
and one paid 
whole of five 
then a bell 
Lou got up 
it was the bell 
take up. So 
She was glad 
was not yet 

After the 


looked across 
It was a slate 
fine, long, new 
grandly en- 
its length in 
One bought 
drug store 
the school, 
for them the 
cents. Just 
rang. Emmy 
suddenl 7. But 
for school to 
she sat down. 
Miss Clara 
in her place. 
Primer Class 


had filed in, with panting and frosty entrance, 
the bell rang again. This time it was the 
right bell tapped by Miss Clara, now in her 
place. So again Emmy Lou got up suddenly, 
and by following the little girl ahead, Emmy 
Lou learned that the bell meant, go out to 
the bench. 
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When she came back to her desk the pencil 
was there. The fine, new, long slate pencil 
encased in gold paper. And the little boy was 
gone. He belonged to the first section, and 
the first section was now onthe bench. Emmy 
Lou leaned across and put the pencil back on 
the little boy’s desk. 

Then Emmy Lou prepared herself to copy 
digits with her stump of a pencil. Emmy 
Lou’s were always stumps. Her pencil had 
a way of rolling off her desk while she was 
gone. And one pencil makes many stumps. 
The little boy had generally helped her pick 
them up on her return. But strangely, from 
this time, Emmy Lou’s pencils rolled off no 
more. But when Emmy Lou took up her 
slate there was a whole side filled with digits, 
in soldierly rows across. And Emma Lou’s heart 
grew light and free from the weight of digits, 
and she gave her time to the washing off of 
her desk, a thing in which her soul reveled. 

When Emmy Lou reached home, the pencil, 
the beautiful pencil that cost all of five cents, 
was in her companion box, along with her 
stumps and her sponge and her grimy little 
slate rags. And about the pencil was wrapped 
a piece of paper. It had the look of the mar- 
gin of a primer page. The paper bore marks. 
They were not digits. Emmy Lou took the 
paper to Aunt Cordelia. They were at dinner. 

‘“‘Can’t you read it, Emmy Lou?” asked 
Aunt Katie, the prettiest aunty. 

Emmy Lou shook her head. 

“T’ll spell the letters,’’ said Aunt Louise, 
the youngest aunty. 

But that did not help Emmy Lou one bit. 

Aunt Cordelia looked troubled. ‘‘ She 
doesn’t seem to be catching up,”’ she said. 

“No,” said Aunt Katie. 

‘‘No,” agreed Aunt Louise. 

‘*Nor—on,”’ said Uncle Charlie, the brother 
of the aunties, lighting his cigar to go down- 
town. 

Aunt Cordelia spread the paper out. It 
bore the words: 

“It is for you.”’ 

So Emmy Lou put the pencil away in the 
companion, and tucked it about with the grimy 
slate rags that no harm might befall it. And 
the next day she took it out and used it. But 
first she looked over at the little boy. The 
little boy was busy. But when Emmy Lou 
looked up again, the little boy was looking. 
The little boy grew red, and wheeling suddenly, 
fell to copying digits furiously. And from 
that moment on the little boy was moved to 
:strange behavior. Three times before re- 
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cess did the little boy, boldly ignoring th 
preface of upraised hand, swagger up to Miss 
Clara’s desk. And going and coming, th: 
little boy’s boots, with copper toes and run 
down heels, marked with thumping emphasis 
upon the echoing boards his processional and 
recessional. And reaching his desk, the little 
boy slammed down his slate with clattering 
reverberations. 

Emmy Lou watched the little boy uneasily. 
She was miserable for the little boy. She did 
not know that there are times when the emo- 
tions are more potent than the subtlest wines. 
Nor did she know that the male of some 
species is moved thus to exhibition of prowess, 
courage, defiance, for the impression ofthe 
chosen female of the species. Emmy Lou 
merely knew that she was miserable and that 
she trembled for the little boy. Having 
clattered his. slate until Miss Clara rapped 
sharply, the little boy rose and went swagger- 
ing on an excursion around the room to where 
sat the bucket and dipper. And on his return 
he came up the center aisle between the sheep 
and the goats. 

Emmy Lou had no idea what happened. It 
took place behind her. But there was another 
little girl who did. A little girl who boasted 
curls, yellow curls in tiered rows about her head. 
A lachrymosal little girl, and a little girl who 
affected great horror of the little boys. And 
what Emmy Lou failed to see wasthis: the little 
boy, in passing, deftly lift a cherished curl 
between finger and thumb and proceed on 
his way. 

The little girl did not fail the little boy. In 
the suddenness of the surprise, she surprised 
even him by her outcry. Miss Clara jumped. 
Emmy Lou jumped. And the sixty-nine 
jumped. And, following this, the little girl 
lifted her voice in lachrymal lament. 

Miss Clara sat erect. The Primer Class held 
its breath. It always held its breath when 
Miss Clara sat erect. Emmy Lou held tightly 
to her desk besides. She wondered what it was 
all about. Then Miss Clara spoke. Her 
accents cut the silence. 

‘Billy Traver!”’ 

Billy Traver stood forth. It was the little 
boy. 

‘Since you seem pleased to occupy yourself 
with the little girls, Billy, go to the pegs!” 

Emmy Lou trembled. ‘‘Go to the pegs!” 
What unknown, inquisitorial terrors lay behind 
those dread, laconic words Emmy Lou knew 
not. Emmy Lou could only sit and watch the 
little boy turn and stump back down the aisle 
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and around the room to where, along the wall, 
hung rows of feminine apparel. 

Here the little boy stopped. He scanned 
theline. Then he paused beforeahat. It was 
a round little hat, with silky nap and a curling 
brim. It had rosettes to keep the ears warm, 
and ribbon that tied beneath the chin. It was 
Emmy Lou’s hat. Aunt Cordelia had cautioned 
her to care concerning it. The little boy 
took the hat down. There seemed to be no 
doubt in his mind as to what Miss Clara meant. 
But t-en he had been in the Primer Class 
from the beginning. 

Having taken the hat down, the little boy 


proceeded to put it upon his own shock head. 


The little boy’s 
face wore its 
broad and con 
stant smile. One 
would have said 
the little boy was 
enjoying the 
affair. As he put 
the hat on, the 
sixty-nine laugh- 
ed. The seven- 
tieth did not. It 
was her hat, and, 
besides, she did 
not understand. 

Miss Clara, still 
erect, spoke 
again: ‘And 
now, since you are 
a little girl, get 
your book, Billy, 
and move over 
with the girls. ”’ 

Nor did Emmy 
Lou understand 
why, when Billy, 
having gathered 
his belongings to- 
gether, moved across the aisle and sat down 
with her, the sixty-nine laughed again. Emmy 
Lou did not laugh. She made room for Billy. 
Nor did she understand when Billy treated 
her to a slow and surreptitious wink, his freckled 
countenance grinning beneath the rosetted hat. 
It never could have occurred to Emmy Lou that 
Billy had laid his cunning plans tothisvery end. 
Emmy Lou understood nothing of all this. She 
only pitied Billy. And presently, when public 
attention had become diverted, she proffered 
him the hospitality of a grimy little slate rag. 
When Billy returned the rag there was some- 
thing in it—something wrapped in a beautiful 
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glazed, shining bronze paper. It was a candy 
kiss. One paid five cents for six of them at the 
drug store. 

On the road home, Emmy Lou ate the candy. 
The beautiful, shiny paper she put in her 
Primer. The slip of paper that she found within 
she carried to Aunt Cordelia. It -was sticky 
and it was smeared. But it had reading on it. 

‘But this is printing,”’ said Aunt Cordelia; 
‘can’t you read it?”’ 

Emmy Lou shook her head. 

“Try,’’ said Aunt Katie. 

‘‘The easy words,’’ said Aunt Louise. 

But Emmy Lou, remembering c-a-t, Pussy, 
shook her head. 

Aunt Cordelia 
looked troubled. 
“She certainly 
isn’t catching 
up,” said Aunt 
Cordelia. Then 


she read from the 
slip of paper: 


“‘Oh, woman, woman, 
thou weit made 

The peace of Adam to 
invade.” 


About this time 
rumors began to 
reach Emmy Lou. 
She heard that it 
was February, 
and that wonder- 
ful things were 
peculiar to the 
fourteenth. At 
recess the little 
girls locked arms 
and talked Valen- 
tines. The echoes 
reached Emmy 
Lou. The valen- 
tines must come 

from a little boy, or it wasn’t the real thing. 
And to get no valentine was a dreadful— 
dreadful thing. And even the timidest of 
the sheep began to cast eyes across at the 
goats. 
Emmy Lou wondered if she would get a 
valentine. And if not, how was she to survive 
the contumely and shame? You must never, 
never breathe to a living soul. what was on 
your valentine. To tell even your best and 
truest little girl friend was to prove faithless to 
the little boy sending the valentine. These 
things reached Emmy Lou. Not. for the 
world would she tell. Emmy Lou was sure of 
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that. So grateful did Emmy Lou feel she 
would be to anyone sending her a valentine. 

And in doubt and wretchedness did Emmy 
Lou wend her way to school on the fourteenth 
day of February. The drug-store window was 
full of valentines. But Emmy Lou crossed the 
street. She did not want tosee them. Sheknew 
the little girls would ask her if she had gotten 
a valentine? And she would have to say, No. 

Emmy Lou was early. The big, empty 
room echoed back. Emmy Lou’s footsteps as 
she went to her desk to lay down book,and 
slate before taking off her wraps. Nor did 
Emmy Lou dream the eye of the little boy 
peeped through the crack of the door from 
Miss Clara’s dressing-room. Emmy Lou’s 
hat and jacket were forgotten. On Emmy 
Lou’s desk lay something square and white. It 
Was ullenvelope. It was a Deautiful envelope, 
all over flowers and scrolls 

Emmy Lou knew it. It was a valentine. 
Emmy Lou sat down. Her cheeks grew pink. 
She took it out. It was blue. And it was 
gold. And it had reading on it. Emmy 
Lou’s heart sank. She could not read the 
reading. The door opened. Some little girls 
came in. Emmy Lou hid her valentine in her 
book, for since you must not—she would never 
show her valentine—never. 

The little girls wanted to know if she had 
gotten a valentine, and Emmy Lou said, Yes. 
and her cheeks were pink with the joy of being 
able to say it. Through the day Emmy Lou 
took peeps between the covers of her Primer. 

But no one else might see it. 

It rested heavy on Emmy Lou’s heart, how- 
ever, that there was reading on it. She 
studied it surreptitiously. The reading was 
made up of letters. It was the first time Emmy 
Lou had thought about that. She knew 
some of the letters. She would ask someone 
the letters she did not know by pointing them 
out on the chart at recess). Emmy Lou was 
learning. It was the first time since she came 
to school. But what did the letters make? 
She wondered, after recess, studying. the 
valentine again. Then she went home. She 
followed Aunt Cordelia about. Aunt Cor- 
delia was busy. 

‘“What does it read?’’ asked Emmy Lou. 
Aunt Cordelia listened. 

‘“‘B,’’ said Emmy Lou, ‘‘and e’’? 

‘“Be,’’ said Aunt Cordelia. 

If B was Be, it was strange that B and e 
were be. But manythings were strange. Emmy 
Lou accepted them all on faith. After dinner 
she approached Aunt Katie. 


“What does it read?”’ asked Emmy Lou 
“‘m and y?”’ ; 

‘“My,’’ said Aunt Katie. 

The rest was harder. She could not remem- 
ber the letters, and had to copy them off on her 
slate. Then she sought Tom, the house-boy. 
Tom was out at the gate talking to another 
house-boy. She waited until the other boy 
was gone. : 

““What does it read?’ asked Emmy Lou, 
and she told the letters off the slate. It took 
Tom some time, but finally he told her. Just 
then a little girl came along. She was a first- 
section little girl, and at school she never 
noticed Emmy Lou. 

Now she was alone, so she stopped. 

“‘Get any valentines?” 

“Yes,”’ said Emmy Lou. Then moved to 
confidence by the little girl’s friendliness, Emmy 
Lou added, ‘‘ It has reading on it.”’ 

‘“‘Pooh,”’ said the little girl, ‘‘they all have 
that. My mamma’s been reading the long 
verses inside to me.”’ 

“Can you show them—valentines?’’ asked 
Emmy Lou. 

“‘Of course, to grown-up people,’’ said the 
little girl. 

The gas was lit when Emmy Lou came in. 
Uncle Charlie was there, and the aunties, sit- 
ting around, reading. 

‘“‘I got a valentine,’’ said Emmy Lou. 

They all looked up. They had forgotten it 
was Valentine’s Day, and it came to them that 
if Emmy Lou’s mother had not gone away, 
never to come back, the year before, Valen- 
tine’s Day would not have been forgotten. 
Aunt Cordelia smoothed the black dress she 
was wearing because of the mother who would 
never come back, and looked troubled. 

But Emmy Lou laid the blue and gold valen- 
tine on Aunt Cordelia’s knee. In the valen 
tine’s center were two hands clasping. Emmy 
Lou’s forefinger pointed to the words beneath. 

‘“‘T can read it,” said Emmy Lou. 

They listened. Uncle Charlie put down his 
paper. Aunt Louise looked over Aunt Cor- 
delia’s shoulder. 

“‘B,” said Emmy Lou, “e—Be.” 

The aunties nodded. 

““M,”’ said Emmy Lou, ‘‘ y—my.”’ 

Emmy Lou did not hesitate. ‘‘V,’’ said 
Emmy Lou, “‘a, 1, e, n, t, i, n, e—Valentine. 
Be my Valentine. ”’ 

“‘There!’’ said Aunt Cordelia. 

‘“ Well!” said Aunt Katie. 

‘* At last!’’ said Aunt Louise. 

‘*H’m!”’ said Uncle Charlie. 
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The Art of Burne-Jones 
By Fitzroy Carrington” 











Lovers of pictures may be divided into two 
classes—those who, in a painting, look for the 
portrayal of familiar things, the commonplace 
facts of everyday life; and those who would 
behold, with the eyes of the spirit, in a world 
of imagination, sights which they dream of 
and long for, but which they never can see with 
mortal eyes. 

For the former the work of Burne-Jones 
will bear no message; to the latter it will be a 
key to unlock the door opening on a romantic 
and beautiful Dream-land that never was and 
never will be—a land no one can define nor 
remember, only desire. Few- have entered 

8 Both illustrations and writings in this article are taken from 
Pictures of Romance and Wonder by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Published by R. H. Russell. The book is one of the most artistic 


and most exquisite that has ever been published by an American 
publisher. Copyright 1902, by Robert Howard Russell. 


" Illustration from Pictures of Romance and Wonder, 


there; fewer yet, having entered and seen, can 
tell or portray the sights that met their eyes. 
Foremost among artists of the nineteenth 
century to whom this dual gift of entry and of 
record has been given stands Burne-Jones. 
So far as can be learned, none of his immediate 
ancestors displayed marked’ interest in, or 
aptitude for, art in any form, and one must 
look for the causes which impelled Burne- 
Jones to adopt art, rather than, as he had 
intended, the Church, for his lifework, notin 
family so much as in racial inheritance. Of 
Welsh descent, to him was given a greater 
share of that peculiar temperament which is the 
common possession of the Celtic peoples than 
to any of his contemporaries, with the possible 
exception of William Morris, his lifelong friend 
and fellow-countryman. 


Published by R. H. Russell. Copyrsght 
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Tllustration from Pictures Published by R. H. Russell. 
of Romance and Wonder. Copyright. 
THE GOLDEN STAIRS 


A more rapt passion for things of beauty, 
spiritual beauty above all else, a fancy which 
was well-nigh inexhaustible, untiring industry, 
and forty years’ steadfast adherence to his 
ideals brought their reward; and whatever 
place may be assigned to Burne-Jones in the 
far future, he ranked, at the time of his death, 


lish 
ave 


ght 


as the greatest among contemporary E: 
painters, nor have the four years that 
elapsed since he passed away done ; 
but confirm this supremacy. 

It is true that the world in which he held 
such undisputed sway was of his own creation, 
and bore but little resemblance to the world of 
fact which is around us. In this strange 
Dream-land he placed beings, likewise of his 
own creation, of pensive and penetrating 
sadness, and of a type of beauty entirely unlike 
that of any modern artist, which once seen 
can never be forgotten. One may accept 
or reject this ideal of beauty, but one cannot 
be indifferent to it. Some there be who, hav- 
ing little sympathy with such highly imagina- 
tive art or with the ideals underlying it, assert 
that they see in Burne-Jones’ pictures merely 
an echo of Botticelli and Mantegna, tinged 
here and there with mannerisms adapted from 

















Illustration from Pictures Published by R. H. Russell. 
of Romance and Wonder. Copyright. 
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Illustration from Pictures Published by R. H. Russell 
of Romance and Wonder. Copyright. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE 


earlier (and unidentified) Italian masters. 
Doubtless Burne-Jones derived a part of his 
inspiration from a study of the works of these 
earlier painters, but love for them did not 
prevent him from appreciating or profiting by 
art of such differing kinds as the mosaics at 
Ravenna or the paintings of the great Venetian 
colorists. To a study of the best work of the 
Florentines is doubtless due that wonderful 
sense of decoration in design, which was his 
supreme gift. Such drawings, studies in pencil 
as those for ‘‘The Maske of Cupid’’ would 
alone entitle him to rank as one of the great, 
original artists of the nineteenth century; 
and there are hundreds of drawings, of different 
kinds but hardly less beautiful than these, 
which are almost unknown to the general 
public. At some future time it is hoped to 
reproduce a selection of these pencil drawings, 
and when they are issued there can be but one 
opinion as to their beauty. Even those least 
in sympathy with his work will then have to 
admit that, in this medium at least, Burne- 
Jones was a master, and could rank with the 
greatest of any period in art. 

As a painter his immortality is less secure. 
There is little freedom in his brush work; and 
his color, though often of great beauty and 
subtlety, is, at times, heavy. This was, per- 
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Published by R. H. Russell. Copyright. 


STUDIES FOR THE MASKE OF CUPID 


haps, an inevitable result of his method of work 
about which, as regards the actual painting 
of the picture, there was nothing spontaneous 
and nothing hasty. His plan was to make 
careful and elaborate studies, not only of the 
composition as a whole, but of every detail in it. 
The skill is beyond all praise, but the quality of 
inevitableness is entirely lacking in nearly all 


Ilustration from Pictures of Romanceand Wonder. — 


of his later works. ‘I love to treat my 
pictures,’’ he used to say, ‘‘as a goldsmith 
does his jewels. I should like every inch of 
surface to be so fine that if all but a scrap from 
one of them were burned or lost, the man who 
found it might say: ‘Whatever this may have 
represented, it is a work of art, beautiful in 
surface and quality and color.’”’ 


Published by R. H. Russell.  Copvright 
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WHISKEY JOHN, THIEF... . FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM. . . BIRD LORE 


In these days every bird has his apologist, 
but I should rather not be the advocate to 
defend Whiskey John. He is the worst thief, 
the greatest scoundrel, the most consummate 
hypocrite abroad in feathers, with his Quaker 
clothes, his hoary head, his look of patriarchal 
saintliness. He is a thief, a thief, a thief! 

Suppose you are paddling along one of the 
still, thicket-bordered, moose-haunted streams 
of northern Maine, the ‘‘Sis,’’ on Caucomgo- 
moc, for example. There is a whistling and 
confabulating ashore and down scales a me- 
dium-sized gray bird, whitish beneath and with 
a white forehead, which gives him a curiously 
venerable and bald-headed look. He stretches 
out his black legs and alights with an uncertain 
hover on your canoe-bow. ‘‘Ca-ca-ca? Who 
are you, anyway?”’ he inquires, looking boldly 
at you. You are new to this sort of thing and 
the woods are big and lonely; it seems like 
getting into a city to go where nobody cares 
about you, and this confidence man takes you 
inatonce. He flits ashore and tells the others 
that is So-and-so of New York. Then 
back he comes; he never stays still long any- 
where. ‘‘Ca-ca-ca? Got any meat to-day?” 
says he, seating himself again upon the bow. 
Perhaps the guide has given you a hint, and 
this time you bat at him with the paddle and 
bid him begone for a thief. That hurts his 
feelings; he puffs out his waistcoat feathers in 
ruffled innocence till you forget that it would 
take half a dozen such thistle-down birds as he 
to weigh a pound, and he says: ‘‘ Look at me, 
do you imagine that a fellow as old and gray- 
headed and respectable as I am would steal?” 
You do look at him—a little, stout, white- 
headed old gentleman with a clear hazel eye, 
like a superannuated clergyman who had gone 
into business too late in life to learn the ways 
of a wicked world, and you apologize pro- 
foundly—that is, if you are a novice in the 
woods; if you have already paid for your intro- 
duction to Mr. Whiskey John, you remark, 
‘“‘Pecksniff, get out!’’ and resort to the argu- 
ment of the paddle. 

He flits away, torgiving you;.Whiskey Jack 
is never above such mean revenges. When he 
comes back, as he is pretty sure to do, it is 


with the nonchalent impudence of a private 
detective. ‘‘If you don’t mind,” says he, ‘‘I 
think I'll just take a look at this outfit; I’m 
a sort of game-warden, and have a_right to 
overhaul your baggage.”” The next minute 
you hear the guide’s paddle bang at the 
middle bar of the canoe. ‘‘That there blame © 
Meat-bird a-stealin’ our saddle of deer,’’ he 
explains briefly. 

This time Whiskey John is irritated and he 
flies off talking jay talk, a most profane lan- 
guage, threatening to follow you to your camp- 
ing ground and bring with him every last rela- 
tive that he has. 

He does it, too. When you put your stuff 
ashore and begin to pitch your tent you know 
that you have a part of a saddle of Geer, a big 
trout cleaned and split, a partridge in the leg 
of one wading boot and a wood-duck in the 
other, thrust there, hunter-fashion, to safe- 
guard them from accidental loss. You turn 
your back for a few moments, hear nothing 
unusual, suspect no mischief; but when you . 
turn again you find the trout is a drabbled rag, 
rolled in dirt; the roast of venison, which was 
to be the best part of your feast, is riddled 
above the kidneys (which are the favorite 
morsel of most meat-eating birds), and both 
the duck and the partridge have been dragged 
from their concealment and chiseled down the 
breast till there is nothing left. This is lesson 
number one. It teaches that the meat-bird 
will destroy an incredible amount of meat in 
a very brief time. 

Never mind; there is more meat where that 
came from, and a bird that, in addition to all 
his other work, has just stolen the dinner for 
two men, cannot be hungry. But he doesn’t 
appear to have lost his interest in your affairs. 
Instead, he tip-toes around on a limb, with 
wings and tail half spread, whistling and talk- 
ing, and no sooner is a fresh supply of meat in 
the pan than he sweeps down in the smoke and 
heat and balances a moment on the long handle 
of the frying-pan, calculating the risks of 
stealing from the pan. Reluctantly he gives 
up the project and disappears around the 
corner of the tent. Presently other things 
begin to disappear. There is a little hollow 
in the ground, so that the sides of the tent are 
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not pegged down closely. Entering here, 
he goes to work within three feet of your elbow, 
being hidden by a box, and, with the tireless 
industry which is his only virtue, he applies 
himself to whatever is nearest. You have 
some cherished candles, your only light for 
reading; he drags them off by the wicks. 
There was a dipper of grease for making pitch; 
that vanishes. You have pinned a rare bug to 
a chip, he eats it. You have saved some 
duck’s wings for the children at home; they 
are overhauled. The guide left his piece of 
pork unrolled, and it probably goes off in 
company with your tobacco, which never 
turns up after this visitation of Whiskey Jack. 
When you start to wash up for dinner, there is 
the rascal eating your soap for dessert! Those 
who have summered and wintered with him 
say that the only article he has never been seen 
to steal is kerosene. ‘‘Him eat moccasins, 
fur cap, matches, anythink,’’ says an Indian 
to one observer. As for the amount that they 
will devour and carry off, there is no likelihood 
of any one ever having the patience to equal 
their—their ‘‘cov’tousness,” as Jed puts it. 
There is in this typical account of their actions 
nothing exaggerated, except the probability 
of its happening in one day. 


QUEER FISH FORMS IN OUR SEAS NEW YORK SUN 


The great thorny skate is the most hideous 
of the creatures in home waters. An old 
fisherman once characterized a skate as a 
winged rat with a human face. It is all that 
and more. Seen from above it looks like a 
boy’s kite suddenly awakened in life and 
soaring awkwardly in the sea. Lying on its 
back, it presents a suggestion of a human face 
with leering eyes and a great, vacantly smiling 
mouth. When a skate is caught it often rolls 
itself into a shivering, pulsating ball, with the 
long prickly tail beating the air spasmodically, 
and the wing-like fins folded mournfully over 
the face. The wide mouth is contracted then 
and thrust out straight from the face like a 
beak. And the very large skates often add to 
the general oddness of the performance by 
groaning cavernously.. Yet, with all its for- 
midable-appearing attributes, the skate is a 
harmless fish. Its threatening. mouth is 
armed, not with sharp teeth, but with bony 
plates set with innumerable tiny points, like e 
coarse file. It cannot, therefore, attack human 
beings. They are the vultures of the sea. 

Allied to the skate, but with the added 
quality of ferocity and danger to man, is the 
sting ray or stingaree. This fish is almost a 
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replica of the skate, except that its body is 
broader in proportion to length, and its color is 
blackish instead of a light brown. On the 
ridge of the tail the stingaree carries a dreaded 
weapon. It isa movable spine or thorn, many 
inches long, pointed like a stiletto and set with 
hundreds of barbs. The stingaree strikes 
with this weapon more quickly than the eye 
can see. It is like the stroke of a rattlesnake, 
and fishermen dread it. 

If the skates and rays are the most hideous 
fish of the coast, the goose fish is the most 
bizarre. This creature is known by more 
names than probably any other fish in the 
world. Some of the common appellations are 
goosefish, American angler, fishing frog, toad 
fish, sea toad, trunk fish, carpetbag, devil fish, 
sea devil, gapey mouth, all-mouth, gull-eater, 
mud fish, hog and swallower. It is built too 
clumsily to swim fast. Indeed, it can scarcely 
be said to swim at all, but blunders and 
plunges and wallows along the bottom. When 
its jaws are wide open it looks as if there was 
nothing else to the creature except mouth. It 
has two thick, fleshy pectoral fins that are 
shaped thus also, with the fingers all pointing 
one way. Nature has made this creature a 
wonderful simulator. Its color is that of gray 
and black mud. All around it, pendant from 
its jaws and belly and sides and waving from 
its back, are fringes of fantastically ragged skin 
exactly like the brown seaweed that grows in 
tiny patches on rocks and timbers everywhere 
in salt water. These wave in the current so 
naturally that even if one knows that he is 
looking at a sea toad, it is almost impossible 
for the eye to see where the fish ends and the 
real rock begins. Being slow and awkward, 
the sea toad does not hunt its prey by chasing 
it. It wallows into a recess, preferably among 
sea-weed-grown rocks. Having partly buried 
its body as far as possible, it sets all its 
fringes going. Then it opens its vast mouth, 
and the inside of that, too, is so colored and 
lined that it looks just like an innocent, pleas- 
ant dark cleft in a submarine rock. When it 
has thus adjusted its trap the sea toad does a 
still more remarkable thing. It elevates the 
long slender fin ray that has until then been 
lying flat along its back. At the end is a tiny 
bunch of plume-like rays. These hang over in 
in front of the sea toad’s open mouth, and they 
simulate tempting live bait so closely that 
before long little fish are attracted by them. 
When they swim toward them, down goes 
the trap and the fish are caught. The sea toad, 
or angler, has been known to swallow an 














Another simulator of the 
sea, as beautiful as it is fantastic, is the 
gorgeous sea raven. This fish, like the sea 
toad, is fringed with appendages that simulate 
seaweed. But it is colored splendidly and has 
eyes like precious stones. It hides among 
brightly-colored seaweeds and assumes their 
tints. If a sea raven finds itself among the 
glowing crimson submarine forests of solaria, 
it becomes crimson itself. In purple rock 
weeds it becomes purple. It is brick red in red 
growths and dark brown in the snapper weed. 

Another exceedingly common creature is one 
that quite unnecessarily terrifies newcomers 
to the seashore. It is the poor, ugly sea 
spider, as harmless as it is alarming in appear- 
ance, which is saying a great deal. The sea 
spider in looks is the tarantula of the sea. It 
is shaped like the poisonous spider, colored 
like particularly nasty mud, and altogether 
presents an appearance that might well 
frighten the beholder. Yet it is helpless, 
It is not only one of the jokes, but one of the 
frauds perpetrated by the sea on man. 


entire wild duck. 


ANIMAL BLUFFERS. .ERNEST INGERSOL. .ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


Most men and all women are bluffers, and 
every animal is an adept at the art within its 
own range of experience, while the less actual 
ability it has to use them, the more inclined it 
is to put up its fists. Take, for instance, the 
caterpillar of a Sphinx Moth—a slow, fat, 
green worm, crawling sluggishly about the 
bushes in plain view of every insect-eater. It 
has no armor, nor spines, nor poison, nor 
ability to defend itself whatever, but the in- 
stant anything approaches it it rears up and 
wags its horned head and looks so formidable 
that almost nothing has the nerve to tackie it. 
This is purely a bluff. Take the case of that 
harmless braggart, the hog-nose snake. He 
can really hurt nothing bigger than a mouse or 
a fledgling sparrow, and he lives mainly on 
ground beetles and worms, yet he has to be on 
his guard against hawks, owls, skunks, black- 
snakes, and various other serpent-eaters, in 
respect to all of which he is full of cowardly 
fear. But he is so slow that he cannot run, he 
can wield no poisoned, stilettos as do the 
rattlesnake and the copper head, and must 
rely entirely upon inspiring terror. So he 
swells out his head and neck to twice their size 
by expanding his ribs, opens a great triangular 
mouth, blows and hisses, and makes believe 
he is the ugliest sort of viper—and as a rule 
succeeds well enough to be left alone. If you 
‘‘call”’-his bluff, he will fall limp and literally 
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go into convulsions of terror or turn over on his 
back in a dead faint of fear before you have 
really injured him at all. 

‘In fact, almost all animals, when they find 
that shrinking out of sight fails to cause them 
to be overlooked, immediately try to make 
themselves as big as they can to produce 
fright. We borrow the simile from them when 
we say of a truculent follow that he “‘ bristles 
up.”’ That is the notion of a wolf or a dog 
when he lifts his hackles and rises on tiptoe to 
meet his challenger; and of puss when she sets 
every hair on end, arches her spine and swells 
her tail to twice its peaceful girth. When the 
fight actually comes on they forget all these 
blustering preparations, which were merely terri- 
fying tactics, like the bellowing and pawing of 
a bull, the war-paint and rattles, or the yelling 
and firecrackers of the savage or the Chinese 
before a. battle. 

The porcupine is one of the best of the 
blusterers, for he not only turns himself into a 
living chestnut burr, but rattles his quills 
against one another like some medieval knight 
jangling all his war-harness as he enters the 
joust to proclaim how impregnable he is, and. 
at the same time to hearten himself up a bit. 
If the porcupine shivered with fright the same 
rattling of the hollow quills would follow, and, 
perhaps, if the truth were known, that is really 
what he does. 

There is one sort of fish represented by several 
several species im northern seas, as well as in 
many of the tropics, which combines a strong 
disposition to bluff with a very good “hand.” 
These fishes, when quiet, look much like others, 
except that they have a rough leathery skin, 
instead of as caly one, and are everywhere (ex- 
cept along the abdomen) covered with bristle- 
like appendages. Let one of them be alarmed 
in any way, however, and an almost instan- 
taneous change takes place. It sucks in water 
by rapid gulps until it swells into a ball studded 
with stiff spikes. In this condition it rises to 
the surface of the water and spins and bobs 
about, giving queer audible grunts and making 
a most extraordinary, and to our eyes, comical 
appearance. This is enough to make most 
any thoughtful fish wonder at the error of its 
intention, and leave the uncanny thing alone, 
but if, misguidedly, it still tries to seize it, it 
finds the grunting, prickly little globe some- 
thing it is indisposed to swallow, and hastily 
spits it out. 

The owl and various other birds throw their 
wings out or forward and use them well in a 
struggle, but one—the magnificent argus 
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pheasant—spreads them in front of him, 
which not only magnifies his warlike appear- 
ance, but serves as a shield in the combat that 
may not always be avoided. The wings, in fact, 
form a round screen so well in front of the 
bird that it can withdraw its head altogether 
behind it, and then strike through it at its an- 
tagonist in some altogether unexpected place. 

All the lizards having little ability for real 
harm in them, are great braggarts and seem to 
know well how to profit by their spiny-crested 
diabolically ugly features. There is one sort, 
however, which has special means for ‘‘ putting 
up a bluff’”’ in its vast Elizabethan collar or 
‘‘frill.’’ This consists of a great outgrowth of 
flesh from behind the ears all the way round 
under the throat. It is as though the head of 
the animal were pushed through an umbrella 
which lies folded back upon its foreshoulders 
in ordinary moments. When not disturbed it 
moves quietly about, but it is highly irascible, 
and the instant it is provoked opens its frills 
and makes for a tree where, if overtaken, it 
throws itself on its stern, raises its forebody as 
high as possible, and sinks its head between its 
shoulders in the center of an inverted umbrella 
studded with spines and prickles. 

It would certainly be difficult to invent a 
picture of armament, rage and disgusting 
qualities all together to exceed this bit of act- 
ing, and it is sufficient, many a time, to warn 
off the attacker, who had not thought a peace- 
ful-looking lizard would make a lightning 
change into something satanic. 


STRANGE SNAKE MOODS INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL 


For several years I have had in my possession 
a common blacksnake (Bascanlon Constrictor). 
He has become perfectly tame as far as it is 
possible for a snake to be so; and from him I 
have perhaps learned more of the intelligence 
of snakes than from the thousands of others 
that I have seen in nature and observed in 
captivity. Of all the snakes I have ever seen 
or heard of, he undoubtedly is the tamest. He 
evinces not the slightest fear in human presence. 
All my visitors handle him now, put him 
around their necks, stroke him on the back, 
rub him on the head and under the chin—and 
this treatment he gives every evidence of en- 
joying. If I open his cage on a cold day, as 
soon as he sees my hand at the glass undoing 
the fastenings, he glides gently over to meet it. 
I leave my hand there, and out he winds, 
softly and slowly, up my arm to the shoulder. 
When his cold tongue points touch my 
warm throat he glides round and round my 
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neck until he gets himself comfortably settled, 
and there he stays enjoying the heat. Often 
when he does this I go back to my chair and 
allow him to stzy so coiled for half an hour or 
longer. Sometimes, indeed, when I am reading, 
I forget that he is there. The other day | 
shocked a caller by going to the door, oblivious 
of the kind of cravat I had on. Lately my 
visitors have all learned to ask me before 
leaving to ‘please feed the blacksnake,” 
because he will follow me for his food. If I 
draw away the glass slide from the front of 
his cage and hold up a garter snake wiggling 
by the tail, he will glide out of his cage and 
chase me through the house to get it. 

But this blacksnake, so tame and gentle, 
eating from my hands and following me for 
food, my pet for nearly five years, gave me a 
very great surprise. One day I determined to 
give him an outing, so I took him with me up 
in Westchester county. 

On a river bank, sloping gently up from the 
water, there was a nice, stretch of smooth 
grass, and beyond that some rocks and a 
thicket of bushes, and beyond these again 
some trees. I put out the blacksnake on the 
smooth sward, close to where I reclined, and 
there he lay basking in the sun. When he 
felt sufficiently warm he began to glide gently 
around, so I stood up to watch him, After a 
time he went slowly toward the bushes, and 
then he stopped, but with his head raised, as 
if surveying them. Now at any time until 
then I could have approached him and picked 
him up at will. But what did he do when | 
made a move to take him, now that he was on 
the edge of the bushes? He made a dash for 
liberty, so quick that for an instant he was 
nowhere to be seen. My heart beat fast, for | 
thought that I should see him no more. But 
I perceived that the bushes where he was 
were surrounded on every side by short 
grass, except one little neck which joined the 
more extensive growth beyond, making the 
copse where he had hidden a sort of peninsula 
of bushes. I placed some boys that were there 
as pickets about a yard apart across the isth- 
mus, to see that he didn’t. pass them and get 
into the more extensive brushwood near the 
trees. Then I went myself into the peninsula 
to look for him. I feared that he might have 
found a hole and gone into it; but no, there he 
was, coiled by some rocks under the thickest 
bushes; but he was not my tame blacksnake 
any more. He was an angry, savage creature, 
vibrating his tail against the leaves and 
biting toward my hands as I stooped to catch 
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him. My delight at finding him was not 
half so great as my astonishment at this 
sudden change to wildness. I reached my 
hand out quickly and took hold of him—and 
as I touched him all the fierceness seemed to 
go out of him. When I got home that evening 


he followed me as usual for a garter snake and 
glided about my room, as gentle and tame as 
if he had not been a wild, fighting thing a few 
hours before in the bushes in Westchester. 
Since then I have tried him many times and 
always with the same result, namely, that 
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when he can hide among rocks and bushes he 
becomes instantly wild again. 

Other tame snakes I have tried in the same 
way, and I find that the tame copperhead 
which I have had since ’94 acts precisely as the 
blacksnake did, becoming instantly wild under 
the same circumstances. So does the Texas 
bull snake, the water snake, and the Georgia 
corn snake. And with all these the same rule 
holds true, that they become tame again just 
as suddenly when brought into the house among 
their old surroundings. 
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AN ECONOMIC VIEW OF FASHION... JULIA CRUIKSHANK.... ARENA 


By reading the many current articles on 
dress reform, one is led to believe that fashion 
is a matter resting on woman’s vanity alone. 
Women are so easily influenced and led that if 
one among them would arise influential and 
eloquent they would forsake their evil ways, 
wear short skirts and common-sense shoes, and 
dress in a sensible and economical manner! 
I have sufficient faith in the character of these 
august personages to believe that if, by their 
good example, they could work such bene- 
ficial results, they would wear divided skirts, 
or anything else that would lead their country- 
woman along the path of economy in dress. 
Rapid changes of fashion are undoubtedly a 
great evil. Money is foolishly squandered 
and time is wasted in keeping one’s wardrobe 
in the prevailing style. If this were confined 
to the leisure class, the harm would be com- 
paratively small; but let Fashion issue a 
mysterious edict from some unknown quarter 
and all classes hasten to obey, from the shop- 
girl on four dollars a week to the woman with 
unlimited money at her disposal—all are 
actuated by the same impulse; all are united 
in chasing the phantom “style.” 

Man’s belief in the frivolity of woman is 
thus apparently justified. Many expedients 
have been proposed to change this state of 
things. High ideals have been held before us. 
The more hopeful spirits have attributed this 
feminine shortcoming to our lack of interest 
in wider issues. Open the colleges; give 
women the advantages of men—all this weak- 
ness will soon disappear! We will have woman 


free and noble, fit to take her place beside man 
in the law courts, in politics, in the dissecting- 
room! Well, the colleges have been thrown 
open: we are supposed to be educated; but 
the whirligigs of fashion follow one another 
more rapidly than before. The short skirts 
appear; there are signs of jubilant rejoicing— 
at last women have grown sensible! We are 
encouraged, and told we are fulfilling our high 
destiny. No more do we sweep up the deadly 
microbe, carrying death in our train. Alas! 
in spite of all this—in the face of most noble 
encomiums—the vain, foolish, frivolous, irre- 
sponsible creature called woman returns to her 
long skirts, made longer and costlier than ever. 
She will not listen to the woman reformer clad 
in garments above reproach, nor to the phy- 
sician with his harrowing tales of the microbe. 
Truly, we are hopeless. There certainly would 
be no hope for woman if, after all these years, 
with all this instruction and advice, vanity 
were still our motive in submitting to the 
caprice of the god Fashion. But the cause 


lies deeper. 
THE CAUSE OF CHANGES. 


Women are fond of pleasing, and so long as 
they are economically dependent upon men 
they will do all in their power to please them. 
This cannot be otherwise, and no doubt it 
accounts for much time and labor spent upon 
dress; but if this were the only reason, women 
would cling to beautiful fashions—invent 
them, if necessary. Instead, we often see her 
change a beautiful and comfortable costume 
for one both ugly and uncomfortable. And, 
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such is the power of fashion, men will admire 
the last state of the woman as much as the first. 

If women were to do what men (and some 
women unversed in economic questions) wish 
them to do—throw off the tyranny of fashion— 
there would undoubtedly be a revolution. If 
women would refrain from change, for any 
appreciable length of time, ‘‘What would 
become of us?’’ would be the cry that would 
go up from the manufacturers and their 
thousands of employees all over the world. 
Whole armies of men and women would. be 
thrown out of work—into the ranks of the 
unemployed. Rapid changes of fashion are 
caused by the self-interest of the vast indus- 
trial and economic organization upon whose 
existence the army of workers depends. 
Everything is done to stimulate and allure the 
customer. Costly advertisements and beau- 
tiful fabrics displayed in attractive forms tempt 
women everywhere. These things are forced 


upon their notice by the powerful machinery 
of modern industrial production. 

I am well aware of the argument usually 
advanced by the old school of economists to 
expose the alleged fallacy of this contention. 


It is something like this: If a man is em- 
ployed in useless labor (and surely these absurd 
demands of fashion are useless), let him be 
prevented from thus wasting time and mate- 
rial. . Straightway he wiil turn himself to 
some useful form of production—make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, or 
raise wheat for the hungry. Under some cir- 
‘cumstances this would be true; but, owing to 
the development of machinery and the conse- 
quent improvement in the methods of pro- 
duction, only a small portion of the available 
labor is needed to produce the necessary clothes 
and food for the world. No cone can doubt 
that by further utilizing the material forces, 
together with more concentration of capital, still 
fewer men would be required, and we would have 
more men and women out of work. At present a 
portion of this labor, being shut off from useful 
production, finds employment in producing 
articles of useless luxury for the rich. Sexual 
attraction and woman’s vanity play their 
part; but behind these are the great forces of 
modern industrial competition and production. 
So long as the present industrial system con- 
tinues we will have rapid changes of fashion— 
and men and women idle. On one side, the 
possessors of wealth, looking idly around for 
something to spend their surplus revenue 
upon; on the other side, men doing all in their 
power to invent new channels to divert this 
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surplus. Not the least of the Socialists’ 
claim upon our attention is the fact that they 
propose to release both men and women from 
the tyranny of fashion. 


COURTSHIP IN SPAIN SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER 

He would be a brave American gallant who, 
day after day, night after night, would court 
a lady from beneath her window, in sight of all 
the world as it passed by, and shrugged its 
shoulders with that mockery, half tenderness, 
which youthful love excites. 

The Spanish swain is less easily discouraged. 
He will ‘“‘eat iron’”’ the whole year through if 
necessary, enjoying an artistic pleasure in thus 
murmuring to a charmer quite beyond his 
reach the general platitudes of love’s devotion, 
““pelando la pava,”’ “‘ plucking the turkey,”’ as 
the Spaniards say, reminded of the subdued 
monotonous chatter of the poultry women in 
the market. 

A touch of Orientalism enlivens the dis- 
comforts of this medieval romance for its sen- 
timental actors. 

Behold the first meeting of the lover and his 
lady. In front of his favorite café on the 
Sierpes the young beau stands, twirling his 
cigarette, as he ogles carelessly the sefioras and 
the sefioritas promenading back and forth. 
He rearranges now and then the glossy folds of 
his long black cloak to give.a better glimpse of 
its quilted, silken lining to the passers by. Sud- 
denly an earthly vision of delight breaks on his 
view, a girl, young, tall, with eyes like those of 
aSultan’s favorite, and lipsfull blown and red as 
the rose within the masses of her mantilla. 
She glides along behind her mother, glancing 
demurely out from the folds of her mantilla. 
She coquets with her fan audaciously, de- 
liciously, and her swelling bosom flutters 
lightly the black lace draped about her throat. 

The dandy strikes a jaunty air and concen- 
trates his admiration in his gaze. Rapture! 
She has caught sight of him! Her eyes, 
lustrous and not too spiritual, look into his 
intensely for an instant. With superb non- 
chalance she has glanced away. Though she 
passes and repasses her admirer many times in 
the next half hour she does not favor him again 
with a single regard. 

Lured on by her indifference he follows at a 
respectful distance when she turns homeward 
with her duenna. Another rapture! She 
resides in the second street from -his own, in 
that skyblue house he has noticed many times, 
the one decorated with garlands of painted 
roses; better yet, she lives on the ground floor, 
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and a man need not strain his neck and lungs 
to woo her while she leans from a lofty balcony 
rail above. 

He haunts the spot. Next day he sees her at 
her window. From his place across the street 
he gazes upon her ardently. She looks the 
other way and flirts her fan with a grace fas- 
cinating enough to drive men mad. In this 
manner for several days she strives to keep 
alive the flame she has kindled. When she 
thinks that it is strong enough to burn of itself 
she deigns to glance at her conquest, at first 
shyly, and then without reserve. 

By this time the young lady’s mother has 
looked up pretty thoroughly the antecedents 
and prospects of her daughter’s wooer. From 
the moment that she heard his smothered 
‘*Ole, ole!’’ of admiration the first time he saw 
her Dolores she has been weighing his creden- 
tials with expert judgment. So that when her 
daughter begins to sing his praises she has en- 
tirely made up her mind about the expediency 
of encouraging his suit. 

If there are no natural obstacles, if the mar- 
riage settlements on his side are likely to be 
satisfactory, the suitor will henceforth be ad- 
mitted to the house to see his sweetheart in the 
presence of her family. He will, however, get 
no chance to talk with her alone until she is his 
wife. At any rate, he has this much gratifica- 
tion, that he is her recognized fiancé. Prepara- 
tions begin for the wedding, and presently he 
will be united to his bride by civil and ecclesi- 
astical ceremony. The marriage will be a 
solemn affair, performed at night, with little 
ostentation. Only members of both families 
will be present. The bridal party and the 
guests will be attired in black, as elaborately as 
their means will permit. 


A NEW USE FOR BEAUTY CENTURY 


The curious observers of newspaper pecul- 
iarities must be aware of a deference, on the 
part of journalistic experts, in the presence 
of alleged womanly charms. This deference 
manifests itself in several ways. One is the 
tendency to find, or to seem to find, these 
charms’in all women, especially all young 
women, who come under the professional pur- 
view of the journalist. All ‘‘débutantes,”’ 
social, dramatic, or musical, are described as 
attractive to the eye—this is to be expected. 
It is also to be expected that a young woman 
making her début as a divorceée, in our fast 
society, should be put forth journalistically 
as exceptionally gifted with good looks. It 
would not be surprising if, no matter how plain 
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a young woman, fond of athletic adventure, 
should perform a notable piece of horseman- 
ship, it were chronicled under the head of 
“Pretty Polly Pushkins Busts a Bucking 
Bronco.” 

But the tone of gallantry’is so pervasive 
that no young person of the gentle sex can 
come under the notice of the police, for any 
cause, without being quite sure to find herself 
described in some newspaper the next day as 
the possessor of physical charms perhaps 
hitherto undiscovered. The young female 
accused of crime will not only see herself de- 
clared beautiful, but the ascription of beauty 
may have documentary proof in the shape of a 
fetching portrait, showing her arrayed in the 
latest and most attractive fashion of dress and 
head-gear. Not long ago the readers of two of 
our “up-to-date” dailies were served with 
portrait-drawings of this nature. One would 
hardly believe, by the way, except on the au- 
thority of the newspapers themselves, that the 
portraits were actually of the same person; but 
it was interesting to note that the amount of 
yellowness of these particular newspapers was 
clearly indicated by the degree of beauty at- 
tributed to the fair culprit. The immediate 
offen e of the beauty against the public peace 
consisted in her having, ‘“‘pushed in” or 
‘scraped off” the face /f her rival, whose 
own facial charms, for some reason, were left to 
the imagination of the reader. Any female 
shoplifter, under the age of fifty, is likely to be 
described in language which used to’be reserved 
for the society columns. No typewriter who 
has come into contact with any sort of litiga- 
tion has been known to be other than “ pretty.”’ 
And so it goes: ‘“‘A Pretty, Paterson Girl 
Caught Picking Pockets,”’ ‘‘A Young Charmer 
of Irrawaddy Turns Out to Be a Skilful Forger,”’ 
““A Belle of Dubois Elopes with a Colored 
Coachman.” 

Along with this wholesale and unblushing at- 
tribution of beauty to all sorts and conditions 
of women, there is a growing habit of even the 
more respectable press to print pictures of 
young women, of various cities, on the evident, 
and.in this case well-sustained, grounds of their 
personal attractions. Frequently, in such 
cases, the journalist is not content with letting 
the picture speak for itself, but the fact that the 
woman is truly beautiful is stated in so many 
words, in connection with her name: as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘M’ss Belinda Blank of Blanktown, 
one of Mr. Blank’s Four Pretty Daughters,” 
“The Two Beautiful Miss Abercrombies of 
Stringville,”’ ‘‘Miss Melissa Moggs, the Hand- 
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some Sister of the Hon. Blatherstone Moggs 
of Kronin County.” 

Along with this deference to beauty often 
occurs the look from below upward at society, 
as in some such title as this under a portrait 
photograph: ‘“‘The Beautiful Miss Shillaby, a 
Prominent Member of the Exclusive Set of 
Stokesville.”’ 

The journalist criticized for professional 
enthusiasms of this kind will doubtless be able 
to tell strange tales of the ease of procuring 
such pictures—possibly of the difficulty of 
avoiding rather than of any difficulty in 
obtaining artistic material of this sort. 

Allof which proves that there are many traits 
in human nature which have been there a great 


.while, and which may be startlingly apparent 


only when new conditions bring out these old 
traits in novel forms. 


UNIVERSALITY OF TINSEL... .THOMAS C. HOADLEY... .N. Y. PRESS 


Since we declared our independence and 
threw off ceremony of every kind—including 
some that we should have kept—it is treason- 
able t6 admit that we like shows of decorations 
or ornamental honors. Nevertheless, thewhole 
human family goes ahead under the impetus 
of ‘‘tinsel,”” and we are no exception to the 
generality. ‘‘Tinsel’”” makes the world go 
round. Love makes it whirl one way, “‘tinsel”’ 
the other—or, rather, it is the lubricazt of an 
infinite number of private worlds. What are 
ceremonies and honors but an acknowledg- 
ment from our fellow humans that they ap- 
prove of us, or the things we have done, or are 
doing? Which is most pleasant, the receiving 
of such ‘‘tinsel” or the giving? 

“Tinsel” is adynamic force. It can betrans- 
lated into good work, great achievements, 
kindly little deeds, happiness. It is inter- 
woven through the whole mass, from king to 
chambermaid. It is one of the most univer- 
sally accepted measures of value that the race 
has evolved, with a purchasing power that is 
infinitely greater than that of money or place. 
Our whole social, political and industrial 
system hangs upon it. The ward heeler 
works through the campaign, for a share of 
the spoils, but when the boss wants to bind him 
to the party for another campaign he gives him 
a cigar from his own private case, or invites him 
to a dinner at a ‘‘swell’’ restaurant, or appears 
at his wife’s most critical social function in a 
real dress suit, or makes a speech at the grand 
masquerade ball given by the association 
named after him. Of themselves, these things 
are asempty asthewind. All the ward heelers 
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who are at outs with the boss pooh-pooh them 
but they never fail of their effect with the 
ward heeler at whom they are aimed. They 
impress him and make him content with him- 
self. They are a badge of the boss’s approval, 
and the ward-heeling world turns upon them. 
They purchase service that no millionaire 
could buy with money. 

The social graces are all ‘‘tinsel’’—deftly 
turned compliments, trivial gifts, cunningly 
devised testimonials of esteem or respect. 
‘‘Tinsel’”’ makes a dinner out of the materials 
of a meal and turns tittle-tattle into conversa- 
tion. Analyze any social function, and it 
yields little less than commonplace things at 
bottom—just a leg of roast mutton as the basis 
of the dinner, or trite remarks about the newest 
novel as the foundation of the small talk. The 
graces that go with them are hollow baubles, 
but they make the world a better place to live 
in. Every office has its petty rewards for good 
clerks, and they are just as empty when dis- 
sected. There is the head bookkeeper, who 
goes out to lunch once a month with the “old 
man,’’ and the assistant bookkeeper, who takes 
Sunday dinner four times a year with the head 
bookkeeper. Christmas is largely a season of 
good will, because the hard, scheming, arith- 
metical race drops pad and pencil and goes 
in for gifts, rewards, general approval all 
around, and purely ornamental emoluments. 
Christmas is wholly artificial, and we all know 
that neither business nor life could be con- 
ducted according to its code of ethics. But it 
lubricates the machinery of the old planet, and 
if we permitted it to pass unobserved next 
December, there is every likelihood that the 
system would come to a full, abrupt stop about 
July 4, 1903. 

All human progress is simply a sublime 
struggle to get rid of Robinson’s First Book in 
Arithmetic (edited by Professor Fish). Since 
the distant epoch when it swung from the trees 
by its millions of tails, the race has succeeded 
in lifting many of its daily affairs above the 
plane of cold figures. When we can safely 
throw away the whole book we shali have 
achieved our millennium. Every detail of 
Life that is disentangled from the sordidness 
of the multiplication table goes into the realm 
of ‘tinsel’ —is put upon a plane of human 
charity and brotherhood and good will. Under 
the sytem that realizes its highest ideal, the 
race will do its three hours’ work per day cheer- 
fully, as a sort of pleasant social function, 
and Life will have become one perpetual 
coronation. 
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We are so accustomed to see plants live and die, 
and then to lose all sight of them, that the fact that 
they may be turned up from the earth in undeniable 
identity, ages after their disappearance from the sur- 
face, is somewhat startling. Yet such is the case. 
I do not refer to inferences that may be drawn from 
the presence of animal life in the oldest formation 
known to geologists, although ‘‘ Where animal life is, 
we may fairly infer the existence of vegetable life as 
well, since the plant is the only producer of food for 
the animal’? (Dawson); nor to the presence of 
graphite, which is a vegetable production, in the 
same rocks. In the Cambrian formation, which fol- 
lows the Laurentian, the oldest known, there are 
fossil plants in a condition which admits of no doubt 
as to their identity and vegetable structure. From 
this point, of which the mind fails to grasp the an- 
tiquity, plant forms, in ever-increasing abundance, 
appear. The Coal Measures, as we all know, are vast 
reservoirs of sunlight ‘‘bottled up” by plants whose 
forms, spores, leaves, and stems delight the eye of 
the botanist. Of ferns, especially, is this true; for 
of the eight families into which modern ferns are 
divided, seven are found in a fossil! state, and four at 
least are met with in the Coal formation. Famili- 
arity with these facts has taken off the edge of the 
wonder, but every now and then some new dis- 
covery revives the interest lovers of plants must féel 
in the history of their favorites. Such a discovery 
was that of the silicified forests of Arizona, which are 
well described in the following passage: 


PETRIFIED FORESTS CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN 


Interest is awakened in the wonderful petri- 
fied forests in northeastern Arizona by the 
efforts now being made to have the Govern- 
men set aside this place as a national park, and 
thus preserve to posterity one of the wonder 
spots of the world, which is being rapidly 
despoiled by curio-hunters. This great forest 
of petrified wood is the largest known deposit 
of the kind in existence. Several thousands 
of acres are covered with immense agatized 
logs, some of them broken into a thousand 
pieces, some still unbroken. If all these were 
to be brought to civilization and utilized the 
value of them could scarcely be estimated. 
The beauty of the coloring in the broken frag- 
ments, especially when polished, is remarkable, 
and they are as enduring as precious gems. 
Without doubt there are thousands of trunks 
of trees which have fallen and petrified in years 
gone by and been covered up by the sands and 


lost. The surface of the desert is constantly 
changing, and where was a hollow to-day may 
be a mound to-morrow. On every hand are 
evidences of erosion that arealmost remarkable, 
too. There are, of course, no petrified trees 
standing, with leaves on the branches and 
birds’-nests in the crotches. The petrified 
forest is, in fact, not a forest at all. Froma 
short distance away it is not observable. 


THREE GROUPS OF DEPOSITS 


There are three large deposits, though for a 
hundred miles around petrifactions may be 
found. The first deposit, covering about a 
thousand acres, is thickly covered with small 
pieces of shattered trunks of trees, but there 
are very few brilliant pieces to be found here 
now, the most being of a dull red color and 
uninteresting. The famous petrified bridge, 
however, is in this deposit, and hence it is an 
objective point for visitors. The bridge was 
formed by a huge tree, which fell across an 
angle of the walls of a canyon, and it spans a 
gorge fifty feet wide and a hundred feet deep, 
its two ends resting upon natural abutments of 
limestone. The earth has washed away from 
beneath it, and the ledges of the cliffs have 
crumbled and fallen, leaving the full length of 
the tree exposed. The tree is nearly a hundred 
feet in length, five feet in diameter at the butt, 
and is the most perfect petrified tree ever found. 

The second deposit, several miles southeast 
of the firsts contains many large pieces, in a 
much better state of preservation, if such a 
term is permissible in the case of a thing that 
grows constantly better with age. Some 
recent floods have uncovered many fine petri- 
fied logs here, the presence of which was un- 
known until the floods came. Nearly all of 
these logs are broken, and are from two to four 
feet long, showing the bark and the grain of the 
wood as natural as the trees cut in the great 
pine forests around Flagstaff to-day. This 
deposit comprises about four thousand acres of 
land, lying in the bottom of a wide canyon, that 
winds its way to the south and widens out until 
the open desert is reached. 
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The third deposit is still farther to the south, 
in the mouth of this canyon, and this is the 
largest deposit and contains the most perfect 
specimens of all. Here are thousands upon 
thousands of agatized trees, lying broken and 
shattered by the elements. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SCENE 


Sparkling and scintillating in the sunlight 
like jewels, showing all the colors of the rain- 
bow, are millions of pieces of this wonderful 
mineral. The ends of the massive logs, where 
they have been broken in two, present the 
most delicate combinations of exquisite colors 
imaginable, blending from pure white to pink, 
blue, red, and yellow, set off by brilliant crys- 
talline formations at the heart, all framed in a 
dark, rusty rim, ence the bark of the tree. 
Gnarled limbs and knots may be found near 
the trunks of the trees, half-buried in the sand, 
that are as perfect in grain as pieces cut from a 
live tree. These are very much valued as 
specimens by tourists, as they invariably say 
that these will convince their friends that the 
stones are really pieces of wood, which is hard 
to believe of the larger pieces. In this deposit 
one may walk for a quarter of a mile without 
stepping off the logs of petrified wood. Some 
of the stumps stand up ten or fifteen feet in 
height, with roots showing underneath them. 

The forest was first discovered in the early 
-‘* Fifties” by Government geological surveyors, 
but nothing much was known of it until the 
building of the Santa Fé Railroad through 
northern Arizona eighteen years ago. Some 
scientists say that the wood is silicized by a 
process of replacement of silica from a solution 
permeating the earth upon which the trees have 
fallen. One part. of the forest, that nearest the 
railroad, has already been set aside by the 
Government as a reserve, and is known as 
‘Chalcedony Park.” But already many of 
the most valuable trees have been broken up 
with dynamite by relic hunters and carted 
away. In Sioux Falls, S. Dakota, there is an 
institution which manufactures charms and 
ornaments out of this wood. 


Leaving the wonder and beauty of dead trees, let 
us turn to the autumnal glory which we see around 
us at this time of the year. The following passage 
is an interesting note on the colors of the ripened 
leaves, tending to show that the coloration is a 
specific property rather than the result of climatic 
conditions. England, for instance, has many a 
brilliant yellow in her woods in autumn, but I can 
recall nothing comparable to the glorious scarlet of 
some of our own foliage. It is this color, inter- 
spersed among the russets and yellows, that always 
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attracts the attention of the English visitor to this 
country or to Canada. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE.....D.G. FAIRCHILD...... BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


‘ As I travel through the forests of Arkansas 
and- feast my eyes upon the splendor of their 
autumn foliage, which is second in beauty only 
to such regions as the Berkshire Hills, I am 
reminded of a little discovery I made last 
October in Bavaria. In visiting the large 
nursery of the brewing institute of Weien- 
stephan at Freising, near Munich, my attention 
was attracted by several dashes of bright red 
color among the generally somber browns and 
yellows of the autumn foliage. These flashes 
of color were quite remarkable, even from the 
distant hill where the institute stands. Upon 
inquiry, I learned that this bright-colored 
foliage was borne by American and Japanese 
trees or shrubs, and that the brightest of all 
was our common American Quercus rubra, 
whose leaves were as deeply colored as I have 
ever seen them in America. Inspector Stein- 
bock remarked, when I expressed my surprise 
at their color, that there were in the park near 
Munich several good-sized trees of the swamp 
maple, whose leaves regularly colored up in the 
autumn the brightest wine red. I visited these 
trees and was gratified to find them of the same 
dark red which we are accustomed to associate 
with this species in America. The Japanese 
species, which was so brightly colored, was a 
species of berberis, I believe, and its narrow 
leaves were a dark crimson. 


SPECIFIC, NOT CLIMATIC 


So much has been said about the peculiar- 
ities of American and Japanese climate as a 
cause for the brilliant autumn foliage charac- 
teristic of these countries, that I fear we have 
left out of account the consideration of the 
species themselves. If the European oaks 
when grown in America show fine or quite 
different colorings from what they do at home, 
there the effect of climate must be accepted; 
but the fact just pointed out, that American 
oaks and maples color up brilliantly in Europe, 
points to a possible difference of species. That 
the local climatic conditions about Munich are 
not responsible for the color, I discovered on 
mentioning the matter to Mr. Schattel, of the 
firm of Vilmorin & Company in Paris. He 
assured me that in the large arboretum of M. 
Maurice de V’lmorin the same remarkable fact 
had been observed, and that certain of the 
American oaks and maples there were most 
brilliantly colored in Autumn. One cannot 











fail to be struck in such wonderful parks as 
‘those of Compiégne in France, the Thiergarten 
of Potsdam in Prussia, or the royal palace 
grounds in Munich, by the lack of those gay 
colors in the landscape that give to our autumn 
so large a share of its peculiar charm. A few 
judiciously planted American oaks or maples 
in these parks would give to the effect just 
those touches of color that to an American eye 
seem lacking to make perfect an autumn stroll. 

There is a large field for the study of autumn 
foliage in Europe and in this country. Indi- 
vidual peculiarities ought to be studied, and 
trees that can be propagated asexually chosen 
from the thousands of seedlings in the parks. 
The physiological conditions which produce 
these colorations will be most interesting, 
and the effects of hybridization of highly- 
coloring species may be something phenomenal. 


Mr. Fairchild’s suggestion about hybridization for 
the sake of foliage is one well worth consideration. 
The practice has been marvelously successful in the 
production of beautiful flowers; but it would be 
interesting to see what the result would be of 


hybridizing two such diversely-colored maples as- 


the Japanese aureum and atropurpureum. We need 
a ‘Luther Burbank”’ for this purpose—one who has 
the skill, devotion and patience necessary for the 
delicate work. How successful Mr. Burbank has 
been may be partially gathered from the following: 


LUTHER BURBANK EDWARD J. WICKSON ....... SUNSET 


Mr. Burbank’s achievements with flowers, 
which, from a horticultural point of view, 
must be regarded as a wonderful elevation and 
ennoblement of floral growth, are a demon- 
stration of the breadth of the man. He has 
done more than any other man ever did with 
fruits, and to this must be added achievements 
greater than can be conceded to any other 
man with flowers. Others have accomplished 
wonders with a single fruit or flower, or with 
small groups of each or of both, but in his 
breadth Mr. Burbank stands alone. That he 
could thus extend his effort and still retain the 
marvelous penetration which has enabled him 
to bring from profoundest depths wonders 
undreamed of by others may seem somewhat 
at enmity with the modern claim that close 
specialization is the secret of depth in work. 
But there is really no contradiction. Mr. 
Burbank’s close specialization consists in his 
conception of Nature as simple in plan and 
principle and in his application of methods 
which embody the few principles he describes. 
In this respect he is a most rigid specialist, and 
the fact that he uses hundreds of kinds of 
plants and millions of individual plants does 
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not militate against the wonderful concen- 
tration of his mind upon the simple, but pro- 
found, phenomena which unfold under his eye 
and hand. Early in Mr. Burbank’s 
experience there came the thought to improve 
the popular garden flowers, to enhance their 
charms and attractiveness, and to render them 
more serviceable for various purposes. This 
work faithfully pursued for a quarter of a 
century has produced results which are now 
recognized in all parts of the world, and so 
varied that brief writing cannot fully enu- 
merate them, much less compass any adequate 
characterization. Theattempt must be made 
to convey striking facts concerning blooming 
plants which are best known to the general 
reader. 
GLADIOLUS 

One of the garden plants which Mr. Burbank 
first took in hand was the gladiolus, but it had 
obvious defects: the stem was wind-whipped 
because of its length, and lank because thinly 
set with florets. Their petals, too, were so scant 
in substance that they lost form and color in 
the face of the hot sun, the long spike becoming 
unsightly below, while still newer bloom was 
expanding above. Mr. Burbank used the 
gandavensis, a Belgic hybrid, for hisfoundation, 
and added later several species from South 
Africa. After working ten years with, per- 
haps, a million seedlings, selecting first for 
endurance of sun-heat and wind, then for 
more colors and for clearness, novelty and dis- 
tinctiveness of hue, and then for more com- 
pactness of bloom upon the spike, he reached 
a variety which set florets with lasting petals 
all around the spike like a hyacinth, and not the 
single, flat, side-bloom of the old forms, and 
the first of this type was named “California.” 


AMARYLLIS 


In the ennoblement of the amaryllis his 
achievements are not only notable in them- 
selves, but they illustrate well how in his work 
Mr. Burbank looks upon his own efforts from 
all points of view and cndeavors to meet all 
considerations. He began very early with the 
amaryllis, when he was, in fact, too poor to buy 
bulbs, so that he took seed from all sources for 
astart. Later he bought bulbs, paying as high 
as five dollars each in some cases. Thus, with 
seedlings of his own and with purchased bulbs, 
he proceeded for ten years, crossing in a small 
way and selecting seed from the best types of 
flowers alone. As his materials multiplied his 
aims extended; he worked for more abundant 
bloom and secured more flowers to the scape 
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and more scapes from the bulb; then he sought 
more rapid multiplication of bulbs and offsets 
and greater precocity in bloom. This was a 
more protracted effort. Some bulbs at first 
gave five or six new bulbs each year, and they 
were slow to change this habit. It was about 
fourteen years before they took freely to the 
expansion doctrine, but now Mr. Burbank’s 
trial plots show, in some cases, ten to fourteen 
large blooming bulbs and several offsets each 
season around the old bulb. At the same time 
the old bulbs have increased in size, so that it 
is common to find them from two to six times 
as large as in the older varieties. The plants 
also produce seed which give bloom at half 
the age of seedlings of the old types, and the 
blooming season is also extended, so that 
flowers can be had nearly through the long 
California summer. Of the flowers them- 
selves, words fail to describe the forms and 
shades which are appearing. 
CRINUM 

Closely allied to the amaryllis, and interwoven 
with it in Mr. Burbank’s work, is the crinum, a 
grand flower, chiefly distinguishable from the 
amaryllis by its longer perianth tube. The 


crinums are chiefly grown under glass, for the 
hardy species in northern climes are few. 


Mr. 
Burbank wisely conceived California conditions 
to be most favorable for uniting the charms of 
the greenhouse species with the hardiness 
of the open-air species to lead forth new forms 
which could be taught to endure garden expos- 
ures. At first he took up the training of his 
hardy parentage, choosing the Florida swamp- 
lily (crinum Americanum), and for several years 
selected the finest seedlings that they might 
be best prepared for the high alliance he pro- 
posed for them. Simultaneously he had 
growing in his greenhouse all the tender 
crinums he could secure, studying their different 
forms, colors and fragrance. Upon the bloom 
of the best hardy plants in the open air he used 
the pollen from the greenhouse varieties and 
splendid results were reached. Most beautiful 
flowers, improved in size and waxy whiteness, 
in breadth of petals and in fragrance, appeared 
in large numbers upon stronger and more 
upright scapes and, best of all, the new ones 
were hardy in the open air in California. 
A HYBRID CRINUM AMARYLLIS 

Having thus carried the amaryllis and the 
crinum along similar lines of improvement, a 
cross of the two was undertaken with strikingly 
satisfactory results. The crinum was pollen- 
ated with amaryllis belladonna and a true 
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hybrid was secured with bloom ranging from 
pure white to deep rose, inclining to crimson, 
The hybrid shows its parentage in a very 
notable way in the form and arrangement of 
its leaves, which is a combination of those 
of the two parent plants, presenting a very 
peculiar appearance. The bulbs have necks 
like crinums, while still resembling in some 
respects the belladonna. 


For all whom it may concern we add the next 
passage which contains the words of a florist, and 
owners of that favorite decorative plant, the rub- 
ber tree, will appreciate the advice given. The 
main point urged is, ‘‘take care of the leaves.” 


CARE OF RUBBER PLANTS WASHINGTON STAR 


You will observe in the summer months 
that there is a rubber plant standing in 
front of a majority of residences, but it 
is very rare to see one that has not lost its 
lower leaves. Owners of such plants are 
constantly coming to me asking: ‘‘ What 
shall I do to prevent the leaves falling off? 
Some people tell me I give my plant too much 
water and others tell me I don’t give it water 
enough, but no matter which advice I follow 
the leaves will decay and fall off.’’ The 
following simple plan will prove a cure-all 
for such annoyances if it is followed with due 
regularity: Every spring the plant should 
be repotted in good soil, each time in a larger 
pot, and during the summer months kept in 
the shady part of the house, away from the 
sun, and watered daily. In winter the plant 
should be kept in a light place in the house, 
but should not have too much sun. Once a 
week the entire pot should be thoroughly 
immersed in a bucket or tub of water and 
allowed to soak over night, giving the water 
ample opportunity to soak to its center. 
Next morning take the pot out of its bath- 
tub and allow it to drain awhile, and do not 
give it any more water for two or three days, 
then let it have a drink each morning until 
time for its next bath. By carefully follow- 
ing this plan you will be surprised to see the 
beautiful lustre which the large glossy leaves 
will show and you will not be annoyed with 
the leaves falling off. If there are worms 
in the earth, give the plant a liberal soaking 
with soap:suds and you will see the worms 
come wriggling out in a great hurry, when 
they may be easily removed. A little lime 
water will answer the purpose just as well 
and not injure the plant. The leaves should 
be frequently cleaned with a soft, damp 
cloth and dust not allowed to accumulate 
on them. 
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THE HIGHLAND GIRL OF INVERSNEYDE 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot; 

Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And these gray rocks, that household lawn, 
Those trees—a veil just half withdrawn, 
This fall of water that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode; 

In truth together ye do seem 

Like something fashion’d in a dream; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

But O fair Creature! in the light 

Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 
Thee neither know I nor thy peers: 

And yet my eyes are fill’d with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee when I am far away; 

For never saw I mien or face 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scatter’d, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrass’d look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness; 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread; 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred; 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies about thee plays; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech: 
A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


For thee who art so beautiful? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 
Adopt thy homely ways, and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea: and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy father—anything to thee. 


Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place: 

Joy have I had; and going hence ° 

I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then why should I be loth to stir? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old 

As fair before me shall behold 

As I do now, the cabin ‘small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And Thee, the Spirit of them all! 


I am dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast; 
Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me; 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear; 
Listen to the great heart secrets 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore; 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Cesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 

*Twas no foeman’s arm that felled him— 
’Twas his own that struck the blow,— 

His, who pillow’d on thy bosom, 
Turn’d aside from glory’s ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


WILLIAM HAINES LYTLE 
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Should the baes plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her; say the gods bear witness— 
Altars, augurs, circling wings—- 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of Kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian! 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 
Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel’ twine; 
I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs 
Triumphing in love like thine. 
I am dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! the insulting foeman’s cry, 
They are coming! quick my falchion! 
Let me front them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell— 
Isis and Osiris guard thee! 
Cleopatra, Rome, farewell! 


eae etcuae a pipe ood oicie sia sre gees CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree. 
Be the green grass above me 
With the showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain. 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


EF oss vine sc 000s sce sews CHARLES KINGSLEY 
‘**Oh Mary, go and call the cattle home— 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home 

Across the sands o’ Dee!”’ 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 

And all alone went she. 


The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land— 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh, is it weed or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
O’ drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets, at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Across the stakes on Dee.”’ 


They row’d her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee. 





EEE 5s 6 ccauuaducuecwuseupaas der JOHN WEBSTER 
Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 

And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no harm; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 








PRP PEs 0:0:90:0.500.6.9:00000000 000000008088 ROBERT BROWNING 

Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attain’d, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gain’d, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—~one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 


forbore, 


And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, and the fiend-voices that 


rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul!- I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


Wee WE re teri thitesssasees espe RICHARD LOVELACE 


Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more. 





WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


My thoughts hold mortal strife; 

I do detest my life, 
« And with lamenting cries 

Peace to my soul to bring 

Oft call that prince which here doth monarchize: 
But he, grim grinning King, 
Who caitiffs scorns, and doth the blest surprise, 
Late having deck’d with beauty’s rose his tomb, 
Disdains to crop a weed, and will not come. 
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Scientific Progress and Endeavor 








A NEW ARTIFICIAL FUEL...............4) SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


It is gradually dawning upon engineers the 
world over that the world’s coal supply. is not 
likely to last forever, and that the time is not 
very far distant when artificial fuel must be 
resorted to. At the present time the need of 
an efficient artificial fuel has been brought 
home to us, not because of any fear of the 
world’s supply of coal giving out, not because 
of the prohibitive prices of anthracite, due to 
the strike of the coal miners. Inventors 
innumerable have drawn upon their chemical 
knowledge in the endeavor to produce a fuel 
which could compete with coal in efficiency, 
if not in price. Not so many years ago a prize 
was offered for a method of solidifying pe- 
troleum or reducing petroleum to such form that 
it could be carried about readily and used for 
fuel in fire-boxes. The reserach thus stimulated 
resulted in the patenting of several fuels, among 
which was one invented by Mr. G. M. Randall 
and introduced by the Randall Synthetical 
Coal Company of Boston, Mass. The fuel in 
question isacombinationof peatand petroleum. 

The peat is raised from the bog by a clam- 
shell digger or dredger. It is then conveyed to 
a disintegrator, which separates all coarse 
material, such as roots. From this disinte- 
grator it is conveyed to a press, where it is 
reduced from 80 per cent. of water to 40 per 
cent. After leaving the press it passes through 
another disintegrator. Lime is then added, 
which tends further to dry the peat. The 
resulting mixture is conveyed to a drier,, which 
is a steel cylinder, varying in length according 
to the capacity required. Petroleum in which 
bituminous pitch is dissolved is then added in 
a pug-mill or mixing mill. After the thorough 
mixture to which the oil, lime’and peat are 
subjected in this mill, the final briquetting 
process is all that is necessary to produce the 
finished product. 

The addition of lime results in almost a total 
combustion of smoke. During the burning of 
the fuel acetylene gas is formed. The inten- 
sity of the flame is such that it insures almost 
complete combustion of gases, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, escape in the form of 
thick black smoke. 

The calorific value of the synthetical coal 
made by this process is represented by 1,300 


degrees British thermal units. The very best 
anthracite coal has a value of only 14,000 
degrees thermal units, while bituminous coal 
has a calorific value of 12,500 degrees British 
thermal units. It will therefore be seen that 
this particular synthetical coal in efficiency 
compares favorably: with the best fuels at 
present in existence. In cost the comparison 
is equally favorable. 


GEARING STRRETS GF SUUEL... .....ccccccccccecs WORLD’S WORK 

Engineers of highway construction have 
sought for years to find better roads than the 
macadam and Telford highways. They think 
they have at last been successful. The streets 
are to be of steel. The first steel experi- 
mental roads or streets will be laid in three 
different sections of New York where the 
character of the traffic is varied enough to make 
the experiment thorough. One of these steel 
streets will be in the lower part of the city, 
another on West Broadway, and a third on 
upper Seventh Avenue, where light vehicles 
and automobiles are mostly used. 

The Automobile Club of America is largely 
responsible for this innovation in road-making, 
although General Roy Stone, formerly director 
of the Public Road Inquiry of the Department 
of Agriculture, has repeatedly advocated 
improvements in road-making tending toward 
the construction of permanent surfaces of 
some hard substance. Under his administra- 
tion hundred of miles of the finest macadam 
road were laid throughout the United States. 
When the subject of constructing steel roads 
was first broached, General Stone, at the 
request of several clubs and road workers, 
made a thorough examination and test of this 
material. In three tests he has recognized the 
great advantages of a firm, smooth steel surface 
for the wheels. A table was published showing 
the amount of power required to haul a ton load 
over a common dirt road, cobblestone road, a 
macadam, and steel-track road. While the 
amount required to pull the load over a fine 
macadam road was remarkably small com- 
pared to that demanded for other forms of 
roads, it was impossible to perfect the surface 
so that any adequate comparisons could be 
instituted between a macadam and _ steel 
road. 
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The Automobolie Club of America found it 
advisable to make a perfect speedway where the 
automobiles could be run at a high rate of 
speed. Even the firmest and smoothest mac- 
adam road offered obstructions to the wheels 
of the automobiles running at sixty and sev- 
enty miles an hour. The only solution to the 
problem of speeding automobiles was to con- 
struct roads as perfect in surface build as the 
tracks of the railroads. The perfect automo- 
bile speedway will be built of steel, and it will 
have the most perfect surface bed in the 
world. Nearly all owners of racing automo- 
biles are interested in the construction of this 
speedway on Long Island. 

But the question of building steel roads has 
suddenly advanced far beyond the mere matter 
of providing sport for the owners of auto- 
mobiles. 

Steel streets are the new development. The 
steel roads are built with a view to economy, as 
well as for making a good track for vehicles. 
The streets are not paved with steel from curb 
to curb, but are merely provided with con- 
tinuous steel tracks which truck wheels can 
follow. These steel tracks will be about a foot 
wide, and set at standard gauge, and trucks 
and heavy wagons will follow them up and 
down the streets and avenues as they do now 
the car tracks. The great advantage will be 
in avoiding sudden interruption of traffic, and 
the constant changing and shifting due to the 
passage of surface cars. These latter are 
constantly forcing the heavy trucks back and 
forth from the tracks, and the loss in time is 
enormous in the course of a day. With the 
steel tracks provided for their special use the 
heavy trucks and wagons could form in line, 
and keep their positions on the smooth surface. 
The lighter wagons driving more rapidly would 
take the sides of the streets outside of the line 
of steel rails. 

The question of cost is naturally the one 
uppermost in the minds of engineers and prac- 
tical road-makers. The amount of steel 
required to form such tracks of a foot wide 
would average, according to experts, about 
seventy-five tons to the mile. This includes 
bolts and splices and all other articles required. 
With steel at $20 per ton the cost of the mate- 
rial for making a mile of good roadway would 
average $1,500. The cost of building the road 
would vary according to the locality, but it 
would be about one-half that required for con- 
structing macadam roads. At this rate a steel 
road would cost no more on the average than 
stone roads, while it is stated that the repairs 
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would be far less, and the durability nearly 
twice as long. ; 
The experiments should prove that the 
question of uniting different sections of the 
country by passable highways can be solved 
within a few years, and that an era of building 
steel country roads for vehicles must follow. 


RECORDING EARTH VIBRATIONS HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The seismograph is one of the most remark- 
able instruments yet invented. It may be 
called a pulse so delicate as to note the slightest 
trembling of the earth which may be caused by 
an interior convulsion, yet issoaccuratethat the 
vibrations caused by trains passing through 
railroad tunnels, and heavy wagons rumbling 
along the streets above it, have no effect upon 
its records. It consists of a so-called horizon- 
tal pendulum or beam supported by a vertical 
column, as a door is hung by its two hinges. 
The line between the two points of support of 
the beam is nearly but not exactly vertical; the 
more nearly vertical it is, the more sensitive is 
the beam to slight tremors. Any small tilting 
of the column at right angles to the beam will 
cause the latter to swing in that direction. The 
adjustment is made so that a movement of the 
top of the column, which is about one foot high, 
of 1-350000f an inch beyond the base, will cause 
the end of the beam to swing a distance of 1-25 
inch. The beam is thirty-seven inches long, 
and on its end is fastened a small plate of thin 
brass in which is a narrow slit parallel to the 
length of the beam; this plate moves over a 
fixed brass plate with a similar slit, but at right 
anglestothe former. A ray of light is reflected 
through the two slits, which simply serve to 
narrow it, and moves to and fro as the beam 
swings. The light falls on a strip of photo- 
graphic paper which is steadily moved by 
clock-work under the slits at the rate of one- 
twenty-fifth of an inch a minute. When the 
beam is at rest, the movement of the paper 
causes the light to trace a straight line upon it, 
but when the beam swings back and forth the 
straight line is changed into a sinuous curve. 

To forma direct connection with the forma- 
tion supporting the earth’s crust, the instru- 
ment is always mounted upon a support of 
masonry, which in turn rests upon solid rock or 
the material immediately above the rock. This 
is the case with the Baltimore instrument, 
which is within eighty feet of the rock in what 
is known as the Potomac Formation, so that 
any disturbance of this mass is communicated 
to the pendulum. The last record of the seis- 
mograph at Baltimore was that of the disaster 
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in Central America. Upon the photographic 
paper which contains the record a series of ser- 
rated lines were produced strikingly similar to 
the tops of a mountain range. These undula- 
tions on the surface of the paper covered a 
space of four hours, but were most prominent 
between seven and eight o’clock in the evening, 
}altimore time, which corresponds to the pe- 
riod when the most severe shocks were felt in 
Guatemala. 


CHEAP FOOD FROM THE AIR..................... N. Y. TRIBUNE 

Lord Kelvin said, just before leaving this 
country after his latest visit, that the most 
wonderful of new things which he had seen here 
was the infant industry of utilizing the nitrogen 
of the air. The magic of electro-chemistry, by 
which that is performed, may have appealed 
peculiarly to his fancy, but he was also im- 
pressed, without doubt, by the far-reaching 
possibilities which are opened up by the art to 
which he referred. 

Several compounds of nitrogen now render 
valuable service to man. Among them are 
nitric and nitrous acids, and the salts derived 
from them—nitrates and nitrites of soda, 
potassium and ealcium. Nitrogen, in a rather 
complicated combination with other elements, 


is an important constituent of a great variety 


of foodstuffs. It may be said to be the basis of 
albumen and albumenoids. Fertilizers which 
supply that constituent to crops therefore 
perform an exceedingly useful function. 

Although nitrogen is good for nothing except 
when in some of these compounds, it is hard 
work to persuade it to form any sort of asso- 
ciation with other elements. Chemists call 
this trait its ‘‘inertness.’’ As found in the 
atmosphere, nitrogen is not bound to the 
oxygen by any affinity. The mixture’ is 
merely mechanical in its nature. Yet great 
difficulty is experienced in persuading this 
unsociable gas to enter into any other partner- 
ship. Two ways are known, though, by which 
such affiliation is promoted. A particular 
species of bacillus, when present in the soil, 
induces nitrogen to unite with oxygen and 
other substances which a plant will absorb. 
Electricity will also «ffect this combination. 
Minute quantities of nitric or nitrous acid are 
formed by an arc lamp. No doubt a bolt of 
lightning produces the same effect. 

Nitric acid is manufactured commercially 
to-day by subtraction rather than addition. 
The chemist takes a compound like nitrate of 
soda, which consists of nitric acid and soda 
and is found in Chili. Sulphuric acid being 


added, robs the salt of itssoda and leaves the 
nitric acid independent. The same thing may 
be done with nitrate of potash. But except in 
the _two ways previously mentioned free 
nitrogen cannot be made to combine with 
oxygen. The second one, the electric process, 
supplies the germinal idea of the new industry 
which excited Lord Kelvin’s enthusiasm. The 
work is carried on at Niagara Falls with arti- 
ficial lightning. For two years the enterprise 
has been on an experimental basis, but at 
length the details of the process have been 
worked out to such a point that manufacturing 
for the trade is about to begin. 

The first product of the electric current is a 
brownish liquid, to which no specific name has 
been given, but which consists of two atoms of 
nitrogen and three of oxygen. A molecule of 
nitrous acid contains one atom of hydrogen, 
one of nitrogen, and twoof oxygen. Byadding 
one molecule of water to one of that brownish 
fluid, two molecules of nitrous acid may be 
readily secured. The formula for nitric acid 
demands one more atom of oxygen than nitrous 
acid contains, but this can be had without 
trouble from water. At the outset the com- 
pany will probably confine itself to the manu- 
facture of these acids, but, either under the 
auspices of that corporation or some one else’s, 
it will be an easy matter to produce the various 
nitrates and nitrites which are needed in the 
arts and in agriculture. The vital and funda- 
mental operation is persuading nitrogen and 
oxygen to unite in forming that brown fluid. 

The world’s consumption of nitric acid to-day 
is approximately 100,000 tons. In the nature 
of things, the demand for it must steadily 
increase. The natural deposits of salts from 
which it has hitherto been derived, though, are 
likely to be exhausted before many years. The 
perfection of the new process, therefore, is an 
event of much importance to industry. This 
system, too, has unlimited resources to draw 
upon. It is estimated that there are 30,000,- 
000,000 cubic miles of air, each of which con- 
tains 6,000,000 tons of nitrogen, and is the 
equivalent of 1,500,000 tons of nitric acid. 

Some conception of the relation between the 
new method of producing a cheap fertilizer and 
the world’s bread and butter may be obtained 
from the following citation from an address 
delivered three or four years ago before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science by Sir William Crookes, a chemist of 
world-wide reputation. He had been consid- 
ering the past, present, and future supply of 
wheat, and said, among other things: 
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The action of nitrate of soda in improving the 
yield of wheat has been studied by Sir John Lawes 
and Sir Henry Gilbert on their experimental farm at 
Rothamstead. This field was sown with wheat for 
thirteen consecutive years, without manure, and 
yielded an average of 11.9 bushels to the acre. For 
the next thirteen years it was sown with wheat, and 
dressed with 500 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, 
other mineral constituents also being added. The 
average yield for these years was 36.4 bushels per 
acre—an increase of 24.5. In other words, 22.86 
pounds of nitrate of soda produced an increase of one 
bushel of wheat. At this rate, to increase the 
world’s crop of wheat by 7.3 bushels about 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda must be applied 
to each acre. The amount required to raise the 
world’s crop on 163,000,000 acres from the present 
2,070,000,000 bushels to the required 2,260,000,000 
will be over 12,000,000 tons. 


THE FLIGHT OF AHAILSTONE... .ARTHUR H. BELL.... KNOWLEDGE 


A hailstone, when dissected, is found to be an 
aggregate of tiny crystals disposed in con- 
centric rings or zones; zones which, if rightly 
cross-examined, will have much to tell con- 
cerning the wonderful journey of the hailstone 
as it plunged through the atmosphere on its 
way to the earth. 

At the heart of every hailstone is a tiny atom 
of dust, which may be considered to be the 
very foundation of the whole icy structure. 
These atoms of dust pervade every part of the 
atmosphere. Not only are they found in the 
lower strata of the air, but the winds carry 
them far above the highest mountains, and no 
matter whether samples of air obtained by 
balloonists or by mountain travelers are 
examined, minute particles of dust are always 
everywhere to be found. Indeed, it is becom- 
ing understood that, without an atom of dust 
upon which the moisture of the air could settle, 
there would be no raindrops, no snow, no fog, 
dew, clouds or hail. Without these minute 
platforms, as they may be called, upon which 
the moisture as it condenses could alight, rain 
would be continually pouring down upon the 
earth, and it is these notes that keep the 
moisture buoyed up in the atmosphere until 
such times as circumstances compel them to 
yield up the aqueous supplies which they so 
industriously collect. Supposing, then, that a 
little vapor should happen to condense on a 
particle of dust floating aimlessly through the 
air, there is a beginning made of what, under 
favorable conditions, may ultimately grow to a 
full-sized hailstone. 

It is highly probable that, for a hailstone to 
have fitting opportunity of growing to matu- 
rity, it must take its plunge to the earth from a 
great height.. The clouds which float at the 
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greatest distancefromthe earth are those known 
as the cirrus, which are often seen many miles 
above the tops of the highest mountains. If, 
then, an incipient hailstone can only dive 
towards the earth from this dizzy height, it will, 
in its headlong flight, pass through strata of air 
differing very much as regards moisture and 
temperature, and these are the circumstances 
most favorable to its development. 

But before the growing hailstone can launch 
itself downwards it must, by some means or 
other, contrive to get itself carried up to these 
serene and chilly heights. Briefly, it makes the 
journey by stepping, as it were, into one of the 
strong ascensional currents of air which spring 
upwards from almost every part of the earth’s 
surface. 

In such company it is not long before the 
moisture on the atom of dust also freezes. 
The form which the frozen moisture will take 
depends on circumstances, but there are many 
possibilities before it. Thus it may crystallize 
as a tiny pellet of snow, or it may take the 
shape of an ice crystal, or it may commence as 
a snowflake; while in certain circumstances it 
will simply take the form of a frozen raindrop. 
Any of these shapes will serve as an excellent 
starting point from which to commence the 
earthward journey. 

During all the time of its upward journey 
the force of gravitation has been steadily 
pulling at the rising atom of dust and its load 
of moisture. Few things floating in the air can 
long resist this imperative call to return to the 
earth. 

Imagining now the journey to be. well 
started, it will at once be realized that the 
traveling hailstone will pass through strata of 
air that differ very much as regards temperature 
and moisture. Some of the air will be above 
the freezing point and other layers will be 
below it; while it will be no uncommon episode 
for the dropping hailstone to plunge sheer 
through a cloud that may be many thousands 
of feet thick. The hailstone itself, with its 
heart of ice, is always below the freezing point, 
so that any moisture that settles on it is 
promptly frozen and forms a girdle of ice 
around the central nucleus. An examination 
indeed of any hailstone shows that these icy 
girdles are its most characteristic feature. 

When the hailstone passed through air that 
was below the freezing point the moisture 
that settled upon it was frozen in the form of a 
clear zone of ice, while,on the other hand, when 
the air and its contained moisture were above 
the freezing point, the girdle of ice was opaque, 
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STATISTICS OF CREMATIONS. .... HENRY THOMPSON...... LANCET 

Germany possesses seven crematories, the 
total number of cremations performed at each 
during the year 1901 being 693. A petition 
signed by over 3,000 medical men has been 
presented in the Reichstag within the past 
few months with a view of rendering com- 
pulsory the cremation of persons who have 
died from infectious diseases. 

England possesses seven crematories, in 
which, during the year 1901, 445 persons were 
cremated. Italy posesses twenty-two crema- 
tories, but statistics as to the number of per- 
sons upon whom cremation was performed in 
1go0r is lacking in some of these. There are 
three crematories in Switzerland, at one of 
which 127 cremations were performed in 1gotr. 
Sweden posesses two and Denmark one. In 
Austria-Hungary societies for the promotion of 
cremation continue to be formed under the 
influence of the Vienna Society, ‘‘Die 
Flamme,” and branches exist in many towns, 
but the practice of cremation has not yet been 
legalized. 

In Madrid the right of cremation has been 
conferred by a royal decree, while even in 
Russia, in spite of the protestations of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, the government 
proposes to issue a decree in favor of making 
cremation optional. In France a large crema- 
torium is situated in the far-famed cemetery of 
Paris, Pére la Chaise, in which, since its open- 
ing, 2,299 bodies have been cremated. 

In the United States are twenty-six crema- 
tories, twenty-four of which are in operation. 
A larger number of persons are cremated 
yearly in this country than in any other. In 
Canada, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, the Legislature of 
Quebec has declared the legality of cremation, 
and acrematorium has just been built at Mon- 
treal. 





TO RESUSCITATE THE ASPHYXIATED........ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

It has long been known that rhythmical 
traction of the tongue is one of the most ef- 
ficient means for the resuscitation of persons 
who have been drowned. Dr. Laborde, of 
Paris, who has carried on extensive investi- 
gations on the effect of tongue traction as 
a means of resuscitation, maintains that often, 


although the organism has apparently ceased 
to live externally, it still lives internally. That 
is to say, life is still latent; and as long as there 
is latent life, there is still hope of saving an 
asphyxiated or drowned person. The func- 
tion which it is most necessary to revive is the 
respiratory. Experimenting upon dogs, Dr. 
Laborde found that two or three hours after 
apparent death had set in, it was sometimes 
possible to secure resuscitation. A vigorous 
half bull dog weighing 35 pounds was chloro- 
formed to such an extent that respiration 
had entirely ceased; after a quarter of an hour’s 
traction of the tongue, the animal came to. 
The experiment was tried again until complete 
asphyxiation occurred, and traction was not 
resorted to until five minutes after. The dog, 
who bears the appropriate name of Lazarus, 
this time appeared to be really dead. One 
hour and two hours of traction were followed by 
no result. But after another one-half hour, 
a repiratory cough showed that life was still 
present. The dog soon revived. It occurred 
to Dr. Laborde that it would be a good idea 
to substitute an automatic apparatus for the 
cloth-covered hand. The first apparatus made 
was driven by clockwork. The moreimproved 
apparatus now used is operated by means of 
an electric motor, the current being supplied 
by a secondary battery. By means of this 
improved instrument it is possible to subject 
the tongue to continuous traction for three 
hours, 


INSANITY ANDTHE NEGRO...................05- M. L. PERRY * 

According to the census of 1860, there were 
in the State of Georgia forty-four insane 
negroes. The negro population at that time 
was 465,698. The ratio of insane to. the 
total population was thus 1 to 10,584. In 
1870 there were 129 insane negroes inthis 
State out. of a total colored population of ° 
545,142, or 1 to 4,225. In 1880 the census 
shows that there were in the State 411 colored 
insane out of a total of 725,133, or 1 to 1,764. 
In 1890, according to the census, there were 
in Georgia 560 insane negroes out of a popu- 
lation of 858,815, or 1 to 1,533. . The census of 
1900 gives the negro population of Georgia as 


* From a paper read before the Georgia State Sociological So- 
ciety at the annual meeting in Atlanta, June 24-26, 1902. * 
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1,034,813. The bulletin giving the insane 
population has not yet been issued, but we 
can approximate very closely to what it will be 
There were in the State Sanitarium on Septem- 
ber 1, 1900, 799 colored patients, and from the 
number of applications for admission at that 
time, we may safely estimate that there were 
at least, 100 more insane in the State. Reck- 
oning on this basis of 1900, we find the ratio of 
insane to the total colored population in 1900 
to be 1 to 1,149. 

Thus, in forty years, the total negro popula- 
tion of the State has been a little more than 
doubled, while the number of insane has in- 
creased twenty-fold. No other such rapid and 
radical change in the mental stability of a race 
is recorded in history. Can anyone doubt but 
that the race has been weakened by it? This 
outburst of insanity becomes still more remark- 
able when we consider that, for generations 
prior to 1860, the colored people had been free 
from mental disease. It has developed, there- 
fore, without the slightest hereditary taint. 
What their condition will be at the end of the 
next forty years can only be conjectured, but 
considering the fact that the rising generation 
will have to contend with a marked hereditary 
predisposition from which their fathers were 
free, the outlook in this direction is certainly 
not encouraging. Even now the brain of the 
negro does not appear to be able to sustain the 
mental strain as well as that of a white man. 
This is shown by the fact, well recognized 
in asylum practice, that the colored insane 
tend to pass through the primary insanities 
and become demented more quickly than do 
the whites. 


FIGHTING THE MOSQUITO..................-- GEORGE A. SOPER* 


The simplest way to prevent a mosquito 
nuisance is to avoid allowing small accumu- 
lations of stagnant water to occur. It is 
astonishing to note how extensive and pro- 
lific are the breeding-places of mosquitoes even 
in thickly settled places like Flushing. With- 
out systematic search for them, I have found 
here pools and buckets of water, each of which 
probably gave off 100 mosquitoes perday. It 
is easy to conceive that such a space could 
give off 5,000 mosquitoes in a summer. If 
there are 200 such breeding places, which is not 
a large estimate, we have 1,000,000 mosquitoes 
accounted for at once. It was estimated last 
year that a gentleman living in a town near 
Flushing contributed over 10,000,000 mosqui- 


* From an address delivered before the Good Citizens’ League 
of Flushing, New Yonk, 
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toes during the season through the rain-barrels 
and tubs which were kept upon his premises. 

Cisterns and cesspools are frequent causes 
of difficulty. It is not impracticable to keep 
a few fish in cisterns and rain-barrels. Gold- 
fish and silverfish are recommended for this 
purpose. For the correction of cesspool 
breeding-places, a few ounces of oil should be 
passed into the drains once a week. 

When the breeding places of mosquitoes in 
the thickly settled parts of the town are at- 
tended to, or when this work is well under way, 
the campaign should be extended. Puddles 
and low places in vacant lots which hold per- 
manent accumulations of water should be 
treated; where practicable, they should be 
filled with earth, sand, or other sanitary ma- 
terial. Occasionally it may be feasible to 
drain away water without causing further 
offense, and when this can be done, it is a 
proper remedy. 

Oftentimes there will be need of an imme- 
diate remedy, even though this be but tempo- 
rary. Here oil is indicated, as a physician 
would say. Oil is an excellent temporary 
remedy; it costs little and its effects are imme- 
diate. For oiling pools of water, what is known 
as light fuel oil, supplied by the Standard Oil 
Company at $2.75 per barrel, is recommended, 
although many other oils are good. When the 
oil is applied it forms a film over the surface of 
the water, and the wrigglers or mosquito 
larvze, which come to the surface in order to 
get air to breathe, are suffocated. The oil 
should be applied as often as necessary to keep 
a thin film on the water. In some cases it will 
be necessary to apply it every two weeks or 
oftener. Oil can be easily sprinkled upon the 
water by means of a watering-can, or a cup 
or bottle may be used to scatter it in the case of 
small pools. The Department of Health 
is now distributing, free of charge, oil and a 
knapsack apparatus for the application of oil 
to small water surfaces. The allowance of oil 
generally required is about one gallon per 
2,000 square feet of ‘water surface, or a little 
more than half a barrel to the acre. 

SEAT OF THE HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. .. LONDON STAND. 

Whether the prefrontal lobes of the brain 
contain what we term the mind, or whether the 
lobes in back of the head perform the best part 
of our thinking, is a disputed point with scien- 
tific investigators. The mass of evidence, 
however, is in favor of the former view. Re- 
cent researches and observations by Dr. Phelps 
would appear to assist in strengthening the 
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opinion that the most important portion of the 
brain is its anterior region. In the course of 
Dr. Phelps’ investigations some 295 cases of 
brain injury and disease were examined. In 
all save two it was noted that interference of an 
extensive nature with the prefrontal region 
resulted in serious disturbance of the mental 
faculties. Less severe injury produced less 
marked effects. As to the relative importance 
of the two lobes of the cerebrum, it is well 
known that each half governs the opposite side 
of the body, and that the left brain is superior 
in mental faculties to the right. Dr. Phelps 
not only calls attention to the unquestioned 
superior functional importance of our left 
brain, but also insists that it is the intellectual 
half. The fact is pointed out that the right 
half is capable of sustaining severe injury with- 
out the sequence of marked mental ill-effects, 
and instances are quoted in support of this 
assertion. Cases of this kind have been, on 
many occasions, a puzzle to physiologists, inso- 
much as the injury to the brain has not been 
attended with commensurate mental disturb- 
ance. If it can be shown conclusively that the 
left brain is the seat of the intellect, and pro- 
ceeding upon the hypothesis that severe injuries 
to the head which do not produce utter mental 
wreck really involve only the right lobe, then a 
partial explanation will have been afforded of 
conditions attending brain injuries which have 
long puzzled physiologists. While Dr. Phelps’ 
theories are ingenious and plausible, they are 
not conclusive, and much has yet to be learned 
concerning the brain and its working ere the 
last word has been said. There are physi- 
ologists who declare that we have really two 
brains, and that while the left lobe is the 
Jekyll of the intellect, the right, on occasion at 
least, is apt to play the part of Hyde. 


naar HARPER'S 

All of us see a reflection of our eyes ina 
mirror many times a day, but no one of us 
ever saw his own eyes move. It is worth 
investigating, if you have never noticed the 
fact, because there is no other simple experi- 
ment that is so satisfactory a test of the law. 
It will not do to watch another’s eyes. We 
can easily see them move, and can even deter- 
mine by their movements where they are 
looking. Moreover, it is possible to see our 
heads move, and so to produce the illusion that 
we see our eyes during a movement of the 
point of regard. It may even be possible for 
some persons to catch sight of the beginning 
or end of the movement of one eye by means 
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of the other after the latter has come to rest; 
since it has recently been demonstrated that 
often our two eyes neither start to move nor 
stop exactly together. But if the head is at 
rest and one eye covered, the other eye as it 
moves about will appear now in one position 
and again in another, but it can never see itself 
in motion. There is only one explanation of 
these facts. Since we can see the movements 
of another’s eyes, our inability to see the 
movements of our own eyes in a mirror cannot 
lie in any difficulty of perceiving the eye-move- 
ments themselves, but only in practical blind- 
ness during the eye-movements. 

A rather more convincing experiment de- 
pends on the smallness of the field of clear 
vision. If the reader will fixate a letter at the 
left of this page, the letters and words at the 
center of the page will appear as indistinct 
patches of gray. The same will be true if one 
fixates a letter at the right of the page. If one 
looks rapidly from the extreme left to the 
extreme right, the center will at no time be 
seen more distinctly than it was seen from 
either of the extreme positions. Now,. in 
glancing from left to right, the point of clear 
vision must have passed across the center of 
the page. Ifthe words in the path of the point 
of regard were not seen clearly, there is only one 
explanation, and that is that the eye could 
not see while it was moving. Whoever tries 
this experiment will find no error in the above 
description so long as he looks from one point 
to the other as rapidly as possible; but it may 
seem to more than one that, if he only looks a 
little more slowly, the internrediate words may 
be seen with perfect distinctness. The appa- 
rent ability to move the eyes slowly is an 
illusion. In every case, an assistant, looking 
at the eyes, would have been able to observe 
that the attempted slow movement was really 
broken by one or more full stops. Some per- 
sons may be able to detect these stops without 
an assistant, but it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to do. 

The general law that we are practically 
blind during a fraction of a second at each eye- 
movement has a number of unsuspected con- 
sequences. Many a sleight-of-hand trick, 
apparently depending only on rapidity of 
movement, really depends for its success on 
these movements of blindness, when the spec- 
tator’s eyes attempt to follow a rapid move- 
ment of the operator’s hand, or unconsciously 
move in obedience to some other suggestion. 
More serious are such movements of blindness 
to the boxer or the fencer. Empirical ex- 
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pediency long azo developed the maxim that 
both should fixate the eyes of the opponent. 
This is not merely to avoid giving cues of 
intended movement, but also to avoid the 
disastrously numerous moments of blindness 
which would result if one attempted to follow 
the motions of the opponent’s hands. 


Co ee ee ee NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


It has long been known that age, sex, occu- 
pation, and state of health influence the period 
of unconsciousness termed sleep, and e!so the 
soundness of sleep. Again, it has been 
thought that sleep is variable with every indi- 
vidual, although slumber may be practically 
unbroken. The fluctuations of the depth 
of sleep have been the object of the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Sante de Sanctis and Dr. D. 
Neyroz, of the University of Rome, who have 
conducted a series of experiments extending 
over six months. Nine persons, four of whom 
were thoroughly healthy, and five of whom 
had diseased nervous systems, were selected 
as the subjects of these tests. The general 
plan of procedure was to wait until they had 
fallen asleep, and then to employ uniform means 
to awaken them. 

An instrument named the esthesiometer 
was used for this purpose. The essential parts 
of the sleep measurer were a blunt point to be 
pressed against the skin, a spiral spring, and a 
carefully-graduated scale, which showed the 
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degrees of pressure used. The point was 
gently applied to the sleeper’s left temple, and 
pressed until he woke, when the scale was 
examined, and notes were made of the hour and 
minute, and of the scale-reading. The same 
person was not awakened more than once or 
twice a night, but the experiments were so 
timed that, in the course of a few months, they 
covered the whole eight-hour period during 
which sleep lasted, at intervals of ten or 
fifteen minutes several times over. 

The result of these experiments showed that 
the soundest sleep in the four healthy subjects 
occurred between an hour and a quarter and an 
hour and a half after lapsing into unconscious- 
ness. During this period unconsciousness rap- 
idly and almost steadily increased, and then in 
the next quarter of an hour greatly diminished. 
Thereafter surprising oscillations were de- 
tected on the average, though the stages of 
lightest sleep occurred about four and a half 
and again five and a half hours from the be- 
ginning. A short, low, secondary maximum 
of intensity followed in the next hour and a 
half or two hours. From this point the decline 
was rapid to the final awakening. In those of 
diseased nervous systems, epileptics and para- 
lytics, very much the same state of things 
was observed, except that they slept more 
profoundly than the healthy subjects, and in 
one person the unconsciousness at the end of 
fifteen minutes was almost as marked as at an 
hour and a half. 








Sociologic Questions of the Times 








A WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. .QUAR. JOUR. OF ECONOMICS 


The General Assembly of Maryland, during 
its recent session (January-March, 1902), 
passed an act* for the co-operative insurance of 
employees engaged in certain dangerous occu- 
pations against injuries resulting in death. 
While the law is confessedly tentative and 
natrowly restricted in its scope, it is note- 


worthy, because it introduces a new principle 
into American labor legislation. Inthe United 
States attention has been given heretofore to 
modifying the common law rules as to negli- 
gence. The Maryland act goes further, and, 
following the lines marked out by foreign 
legislation, provides for the indemnification of 
all injuries resulting in death, irrespective of 


*This act, though open to serious objection in that it does not provide for the injured, is a step in the 


right direction. 


Not until the State, taxing all industries according to risk and the number of em- 


ployees, guarantees the payment of insurance in case of serious injury or death may we hope for an 


adequate workmen’s. compensation act. 
negligence is puerile. 
fine. 
without weight. 
will not deliberately maim themselves for life. 


The objection that such an act would result in employers’ 
Competent State inspection would prove this negligence and impose a heavy 
The contention that an employee, if certain of compensation, would wilfully injure himself, is also 
Men may play sick or risk the loss of a finger, but, unless actually irresponsible, they 
Minor injuries, due to natural human carelessness or 


oversight on the part of an employee, might easily be cared for from a fund raised by a small tax on 


employees. 
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It is recognized that the burden of the 


cause. 
trade risk should not fall primarily on the 


workman. Atthesame time, also, a practically 
compulsory system of insurance against such 
injuries is created. 

The law hinges on the conditional abrogation 
of the ‘‘fellow-servant rule.’”” It is provided 
that ‘‘any corporation, company, partnership, 
association, individual or individuals engaged 
in the business of operating any coal or clay 
mine, quarry, steam or street railroad in the 
State of Maryland, and any incorporated town, 
city, or county engaged in the work of con- 
structing any sewer, excavation, or other 
physical structure, or the contractors for any 
such town, city, or county shall be liable in law 
to any employee engaged in the above-named 
occupations, or, in case of death, to his wife, ... 
for the damages flowing from an injury to said 
employee, or from the death of such employee 
when such injury or death is caused by the 
negligence of the employer, or by the neg- 
ligence of any servant or employee of such 
employer.’’ By the operation of this section 
of the act the liability of employers is greatly 
increased, since heretofore the negligence of a 
fellow-servant has not been ground for a 
damage suit in Maryland. The remainder of 
the act offers to employers a method by which 
they may escape this increased liability for 
damages. It is believed that they will prefer 
to comply with the requirements of the other 
sections of the law rather than to run the risk 
of having to make large payments for damages. 
If, however, employers do not avail themselves 
of this alternative, the result will be the abro- 
gation of the ‘‘fellow-servant rule’”’ in the 
specified trades. 

In order to be relieved from liability to their 
employees for damages, employers in ,the 
industries included under the act must pay 
into the hands of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner the following sums: 

Annual Payment 


Coal and Clay 20RD 65. .ocssscceecs 
UCR CII = ow seo fin 5.46.00 00e0es 3.00 

Street railroads and trolleys......... 0.60 

Municipal works (Amt. to be fixed by commissioner) 
One-half of the amount paid by an employer 
may be deducted by him from the wages of the 
employee. ‘‘In the event of the death of an 
employee insured under this act who shall 
have come to his or her death in the course of 
the employment and by causes arising therein 
(provided such death shall not have occurred 
at a period longer than one year from the date 
of the injury), then the Insurance Commis- 
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sioner, upon being satisfied by adequate evi- 
dence of such death, shall pay to the admin- 
istrator or executor of the deceased. or unto 
the widow or husband or children of the 
deceased, as the said Insurance Commissioner 
shall deem wisest for the dependents, if there 
be any, the sum of one thousand dollars, and 
shall pay such indemnification for no other 
reason or cause whatsoever.”’ 


THE FAILURE OF OUR PENAL SYSTEM*....... CHARLTON T. LEWIS 


There are no two States in all the States of 
the Union which have an approximation or 
partial resemblance in the degrees of guilt 
they attach to different offenses. In Ten- 
nessee the prisoner is sent for one offense to 
fourteen times the imprisonment that the 
same offense calls for in New York and for 
another offense the statutcs of this State 
require five times the sentence possible under 
the laws of Tennessee. The pretense that 
justice is meted out by the penal law is laughed 
to scorn ata glance. You have but to look at 
the sentences inflicted by different judges of 
this city for similar offenses to see how such 
administration attains its ends. The term of 
imprisonment which is fixed for a particular 
convict depends far more on the temper and 
digestion of the judge than upon considera- 
tions of vital justice. It is inconceivable that 
we impose upon the judiciary such a task. 

What is the effect upon the criminal himself? 
We have two classes of them: the. hardened 
criminal, whose life is a protest, a man at war 
with society; the young man or woman who, 
in an unwary moment, has yielded to tempta- 
tion, whose repentance may have been instant, 
the mere publicity of whose crime is more pun- 
ishment than could be inflicted by the law. 

These two classes are dealt with impartially 
—that is, indifferently. What is the effect if 
both are committed to prison? The habitual 
criminal is confirmed in his warfare upon 
society. Why do we shut him up? To inflict 
punishment upon him—a hurt. Talk of pro- 
tection to society is an absurdity. Would you 
shut up a tiger for three days and then turn him 
out? Would you confine a smallpox patient 
for a week and then let him go free? There’s 
nothing in the nature of the penalty that tends 
to protect society after the period of imprison- 
ment. The whole system is preposterous. 

How is it with the first offender? What is 
the effect of conviction, confinement, dis- 
grace? The criminal class in the United 





* From an address delivered to the New York Summer School 
in Philanthropic Work 
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States to-day consists almost entirely of those 
who have been made permanent criminals by 
this system—perverted, crushed down by 
being thrown into the society of criminals. 
We establish not only common schools for the 
education of our children, but special schools 
for training criminals, and these work day in 
and day out, year in, year out; turning out new 
classes to war on society. 


I UIE. 6 Siviccscccvcsccseseessod E. E. DUBOIS* 

According to the latest Belgian census, out of 
a total of 671,596 laborers of all ages and 
both sexes, employed in the manufactures, 
properly so-called, and excluding the domestic 





workshops, there were 76,147 children less . 


than sixteen years of age working in factories 
and workshops—that is to say, out of every 
too employees eleven were less than sixteen 
years of age. The child labor was found 
principally in the textile industries, 11,863; 
in the mining industries, 10,167, of whom 
5,516 are employed in underground labor, and 
4,651 in surface labor; in the manufacture of 
clothing for men and women, 9,674; in the 
glass industries, 4,429. 

Among 4,681 establishments and contrac- 
tors employing both adults and children, 
and having at least ten employees: 1,737 (37.1 
per cent.) employed less than 10 per cent. of 
children along with adults; 1,675 (3.59 per 
cent.) employed from 11 to 25 per cent. of 
children along with adults; 821 (17.3 per cent.) 
employed from 26 to 50 per cent. of children 
along with adults; 361 (7.9 per cent.) em- 
ployed from 51 to too per cent. of children 
along with adults; 87 (1.8 per cent.) employed 
more than too per cent. of children along with 
adults. There are, hence, in eighty-seven 
establishments more children than adults. 
These concerns belong chiefly to the textile 
industries (26), to the tobacco (10), books (8), 
clothing (7), manufacture of chocolate (6). 
One woolen mill and two dressmakers em- 
ploy only children. 

The statistics of the children according to 
age is as follows: Number of children aged less 
than sixteen, 76,147—50,493 boys, 25,654 
girls; number of children from fourteen to six- 
teen, 54,946—36,431 boys, 18,515 girls; num- 
ber of children from twelve to fourteen, 20,762 
—13,814 boys, 6,948 girls; number of children 
less than twelve, 439—248 boys, 191 girls. 
About one-half of these children less than 
twelve years old belong to the manufacture of 





*Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 
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clothing (dressmakers and cutters). As re- 
gards the time these children are employed, 
more than one-tenth of them work nine hours 
orless. One-third work ten hours. One-fourth 
work more than twelve hours. Ninety-two 
per cent. work during the day only. 

The census gives exact figures regarding 
the individual wages of the whole Belgian 
working population. In round numbers, one 
may say that one-fourth of the 76,147 working 
children earn nothing or less than ten cents a 
day; a little more than half earn from ten 
to fifteen cents; and less than one-fifth earn 
more than fifteen cents. Girls receive smaller 
wages than boys for the same kind of work. 


THE HOME OF TRUSTS....... $. MCREYNOLDS...... WORLD’S WORK 


The industrial American, whether he desires 
to mine copper in Michigan, to exploit the 
Philippines or Porto Rico, to cut lumber in New 
Mexico, to operate a line of steamers on the 
Great Lakes, to manufacture steel products in 
Illinois, to buy furs in Alaska or to run a chain 
of restaurants in New York, goes to the little 
city of Trenton, New Jersey, for a charter. 
The year 1901 showed an increase of 18 per 
cent. over the previous year in the number of 
charters issued, while the total capitalization 
of the companies incorporated was in 1I9g00 
$1,296,897,585; and in 1901 $2,907,390,530— 
an increase of 125 per cent. The revenue 
derived fror1 these corporations for filing fees 
and franchise taxes alone (which is exclusive of 
all taxes on real and personal property) is 
already 60 per cent. of the total revenue of 
the State, and bids fair, in a few years, at 
the present rate of increase, to relieve the 
citizens of all State taxes. It has even been 
predicted as a possibility that an annual divi- 
dend may at some time be paid to the citizens 
of the State. 

The corporation laws of New Jersey prove 
alluring, because they appeal primarily to the 
promoters, the organizers and the ground- 
floor holders rather than to the mass of the 
investors who acquire stock later. There aré 
important exceptions to thissweepinginference, 
but, on reading the Corporation Act, one cannot 
fail to note that express provision is made for 
nearly every species of selfish manipulation 
and tyranny by the directorate and by larger 
holders. 

For instance, the voting power may be 
limited to the holders of large blocks of stock 
or to the holders of preferred stock alone, and 
this reservation need not be stated in the stock 
certificates. This power enables the incorpo- 
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rators to exercise unlimited sway in the election 
of the directorate and the determination of 
the policy of the concern. 

The directors have power to make assess- 
ments on all stock that is not floated at par, 
and, if the payments are not promptly met, to 
sell the stock at auction. In most States the 
“freezing out’’ of impecunious stockholders 
must be accomplished by continuously omit- 
ting dividends or by depressing the value of the 
securities on the exchange until the little 
holder is forced or frightened into selling. That 
method, of course, is complicated, and permits 
the holder to receive something for his stock 
when it is sold. The New Jersey law renders 
the process simpler. By making the assess- 
ment large enough, the whole selling price 
may be absorbed by the assessment and the 
“lamb” left penniless. There is a most sig- 
nificant exception to this: bonus stock, which is 
usually issued to promoters of preferred stock, 
is not assessable. 

Frequently the bonds of a corporation be- 
come immensely more valuable than its pre- 
ferred stock, and the holders of preferred 
stock would like to exchange their shares for 
bonds. The laws of New Jersey forbid the 
issue of bonds below par, but they must be 
issued to retire depreciated preferred stock. 
Again, it is sometimes desirable to secure a 
majority of the stock in a corporation in order to 
direct its policy toward some private end, 
but the holders are not disposed to sell; or 
traders on the exchange may find that a stock in 
which they are interested is too abundant to 
be manipulated, but to attempt to buy it out- 
right might require funds beyond their dis- 
posal or cause an upward movement in the 
price that would defeat their ends. The 
amount of stock must be reduced. The solu- 
tion of all of these dark problems is found in the 
law’s permission to issue bonds without limit 
and to exchange them for preferred stock; and 
the execution of these schemes has been the 
Midas-touch that has created many of the 
astounding fortunes at which we now gape in 
wonder. 

The New Jersey laws expressly provide that 
every corporation shall maintain its “ principal 
office’? within the State, where the stock and 
transfer books shall be kept open to the 
inspection of any stockholder at all times during 
the usual hours of business, and where legal 
processes may be served on the representative 
of the corporation. It goes even further, and 
oommands that the office address, street and 
number be registered with the Secretary of 
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State, and that a sign announcing that it is the 
principal office of the said corporation shall be 
conspicuously displayed at the entrance. 

With 9,500 corporations created by the State 
since 1896, and with the prospect of increasing 
thousands yearly, one would expect that, under 
such a law, office space and clerks would be at a 
premium in the State. But the law has given 
growth to one of the queerest freaks in all the 
business world. They are are known as “‘Cor- 
poration Agencies’”’ or ‘‘ Trust Companies, ”’ and 
probably have no counterpart elsewhere. One 
of these agencies alone will maintain the 
‘‘principal office”’ of hundreds of corporations 
at once’ and comply with every requirement 
of thelaw. They are in effect enormous book- 
keeping concerns conducted on the codpera- 
tive plan by a host of corporations. Massive 
libraries, as it were, of stock books may be 
seen there, in charge of an army of scribes, who 
register and post the transfers of stock daily, 
that a correct record may be available for the 
inspection of stockholders. 

Outside, at the entrance, is the stereotyped 
legend, ‘‘Principal Office of,” etc., with a 
register of the companies represented. These 
names are necessarily in small characters, but 
even then it not infrequently happens that the 
list threatens to require more space than there 
is fagade to the company’s buildings. The 
constant modification of these lists, necessitated 
by the creation of. new corporations and the 
dissolution of old, has led to the invention of an 
elastic sign, in which separate slabs with the 
names printed thereon may be inserted and re- 
moved at pleasure, so that the catalogue may 
be kept constantly up to date. 

At the entrance of the New Jersey Corpora- 
tions Agency in Jersey City are the names of 
nearly seven hundred corporations, whose total 
capital aggregates more than a billion dollars. 
The Corporation Trust Company of the same 
city boasts of more than 1,200 “principal 
offices, ’’ with acapitalization of between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000,000. The New Jersey 
Guarantee and Trust Company of Camden 
has on its doors 770 names. 

Stockholders’ meetings must all be held 
within the State. The corporations agencies 
are thus forced to add another to their anom- 
alous functions. To the rear of, and usually 
inaccessible save from the main office, one 
finds a number of large airy rooms, furnished 
alike with massive library chairs and tables 
and equipped with rolling partitions, so that 
they may be made small or large. European 
hotels, one might call them, for artificial, 
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charter-created persons only. Around these 
tables, at the meetings of stockholders or 
directors or at private conferences of the 
financial monarchs of the world, the history 
of the present industrial era is mapped out. 


BELGIAN SOCIALISM.......... 1. K. FRIEDMAN......... OUTLOOK 

The Belgian co-operative societies are to-day 
the wonder of the visiting radicals fromthe Con- 
tinent and the source of continual admiration 
to those who have a knowledge of their 
achievements. Louis Bertrand, Socialistic 
deputy from Brussels, in his work on the Co- 
operative Movement in Belgium, estimates 
that on the 1st of January, 1go1, the co-opera- 
tive societies numbered 1,800, and that they 
supplied the necessaries of life to over one 
million consumers, or one-seventh of the total 
population of the kingdom. 

The Vooruit of Ghent and the Maison du 
Peuple of Brussels—to mention two of them— 
had an inauspicious beginning in a cellar, with 
but a bake-oven for stock in trade and a few 
hundred francs for a working capital, and now, 
in the twentieth year of their existence, each 
of them finds itself the possessor of real estate 
alone reaching $300,000 in value. 

Last year the Maison du Peuple distributed 
12,000,000 loaves of bread, and in the various 
suburbs and districts of the city it established 
over twenty sub-stations, which supply its 
members with groceries, canned goods, house- 
hold furnishings, and wines. Besides this, 
‘the co-operative’”’ sells and delivers coal; and, 
through its branch at Herfelingen, it manages 
a dairy and distributes milk and butter daily. 
Moreover, the central department at Brussels 
is the owner of a meat market and a great 
bazaar, handling, like our department stores, a 
variety of merchandise. Its medical branch 
employs twelve doctors, fifteen pharmacists, 
several dentists and oculists, and expends 
$10,000 yearly for the care of its sick and ailing 
subscribers. 

The moral and intellectual achievements of 
the Maison du Peuple lag not a whit behind its 
purely economic accomplishments. Besides 
its main building—a beautiful edifice, erected 
in 1896, at the cost of $240,o0oo—and its 
People’s Palace, which is ever at the disposal 
of its members and the various workingmen’s 
associations, one must not fail to mention its 
well-organized library, the high order of dra- 
matic performances which it stages and super- 
intends, and the funds which it contributes 
to the ‘‘ Parti Ouvrier”’ for election expenses 
and newspapers. 
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The Vooruit of Ghent, however, boasts of 
even a finer development than its brother 
organization at Brussels. In 1881 this co- 
operative counted but four hundred members, 
while its balance sheet showed receipts of but 
70,000 francs; in 1899 its membership had 
risen to 6,600 and its receipts to 2,324,000 
francs. Its profits, as in all of the co-operatives, 
are distributed to the subscribers in credit 
checks, and these checks answer the purposes 
of money in the purchase of merchandise in 
the various salesrooms of the society. The 
Vooruit owns its coal yards, drug and grocery 
stores. It has established a life insurance 
fund, and its Bond-Moyson} or Mutual Sick 
Benefit Association, entitles one of the requisite 
age, who has made average yearly purchases 
of 150 francs, bread excluded, to an old-age 
pension. Furthermore, the Vooruit devotes a 
generous per cent. of its resources to the distri- 
bution of Socialistic propaganda, and for the last 
fifteen years it has published a daily newspaper. 
Lastly, it supports libraries, gives concerts, 
superintends singing societies, and it owns a 
number of small halls where its members 
congregate to listen to lectures on art, litera- 
ture, and the topics of the day. In a rather 
crude way, the Vooruit takes the place of our 
University Extension courses. 

The co-operative of the purely agricultural 
type, consisting for the greater part of dairies 
and societies of purchase and sale, differs from 
all of these in its organization. It starts asa 
usual thing with a capital of 2,500 francs, di- 
vided into shares of 25 francs, each drawing 
an annual interest of one franc. Every mem- 
ber’s shares are equal to the number of his 
cows, and he is bound by agreement to furnish 
the society all of its milk in a pure state, as 
determined by the regulations of a com- 
mittee. 

To liquidate the capital, a deduction of one 
centime is made on every kilogramme of 
milk (about one-fifth of a cent per quart), and 
in this manner each member, after supplying 
2,500 kilogrammes of milk, fully pays up his 
one share of 25 francs. The milk is taken to 
the dairy once a day, tested by a separator, 
and its weight is entered on the books of the 
society and on the pass-book of the members; 
and the butter, like the milk, is sold under the 
direction of the co-operative. It is claimed 
and with authority, that the Belgian farmer, 
by the aid of these agricultural institutions, 
secures twice as much for his milk and butter 
as he did under the individualistic method of 
sale. 
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Teaching English 


in the Philippines 








EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. .. .J. A. LE ROY... .INDEPENDENT 


The central treasury at Manii2 naturally 
supports the entire supervisory machine, it also 
pays the American teachers, and, to secure 
uniformity, it provides text-books and school 
supplies. The payroll grew from $741.67 per 
month on September 1, 1900, to $8,000 in 
March, 1901, thereafter expanding very rapidly, 
until soon after September 1, 1901, it became 
$1,200,000 a year. To show what has been 
done in the way of supplanting the catechisms 
and the few wretched ‘‘text-books’”’ of the old 
r(gime, it may be stated that, from November 
5, 1900, to June 1, 1901, there were distributed 
from headquarters at Manila 46,260 English 
readers, 36,000 chart primers, 23,095 United 
States histories, 20,689 geographies, 19,535 
arithmetics, 12,645 Spanish books for learning 
Engl sh, 91,089 English copybooks, 60,000 
drawing cards, 18,890 slates, 947 English read- 
ing charts, 174 United States flags and hal- 
yards, not to mention ink, pens, pencils, 
crayons, etc. 

The towns themselves must supply build- 
ings, either by construction or rental, must 
furnish.them (as a rule), and must pay the 
salaries of the native teachers. It may be 
enlightening as to the repute in which this 
profession was formerly held to state that the 
average pay of the teachers was certainly not 
more than $5 (American currency) per month. 
Wages for the natives have been raised some- 
what, but the highest on the rolls at present 
gets but $40 a month. Still, not a com- 
plaint, says Dr. Atkinson, has yet come to him 
of the discrepancy in salaries (the Amer'can 
teachers receive from $75 to $125 a month). 
The native teachers seem to realize that the 
Americans are missionaries who will bring the 
profession into better repute and will fit them 
for higher salaries. 

The aim from the first has been to make 
English the basis of instruction as soon as 
might be, and this has already been done in 
Manila without working any hardship. The 
proportion of natives speaking Spanish with 
fluency in Manila is certainly six or eight times 
what it is in the archipelago as a whole. One 
cannot generalize the situation here from a 
knowledge of conditions in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, for the proportion of the civilized 


population speaking Spanish in home life can 
hardly be 5 per cent. in the Philippines. Why, 
then, teach the natives a Latin language as a 
medium for later acquiring a Saxon tongue, 
thus complicating matters? 

What counts more than all theories is that 
good results have been and are being obtained 
by making the step directly from the Tagalog, 
Visayan or other dialect of the home to the 
English of the school. Primers in Tagalog- 
English and Visayan-English have been pre- 
pared, but so far the instruction has begun 
directly with objects, the physical execution 
of simple commands, etc., working thence to 
the all-English primer, and so on. 

The American teachers spend four hours a 
day instructing the children themselves, one 
hour instructing the native teachers, and give 
English lessons to adults in the evening. As 
showing the eagerness to learn English, it 
may be stated that these night schools enroll 
native Governors of provinces, Presidents of 
towns, and all classes of people. The five in 
Manila have a nightly attendance of over 
2,000. 

The effort to prepare Filipino teachers 
to take charge of their own work-is a real one. 
There is but one way to cap-sheaf this work— 
that is, by sending Filipino teachers to the 
United States to study American methods 
in our normal schools, and incidentally to 
learn what America is like. Normal schools 
have offered free tuition, and Dr. Atkinson is 
trying to have started a Filipino Educational 
Association in the United States. 

The aim is to bring the Philippine educa- 
tional system eventually into harmony and 
affiliation with our system at home, so that 
students can pass from one to another. This, of 
course, means secondary schools, technical 
schools, trade schools, other special schools and 
colleges. 

What are the chances of success in this great 
undertaking? Speaking for the Manila native 
teachers, Dr. Barrows has said: ‘‘ I am confident 
that they will shortly be found to be a com- 
petent and deserving band of teachers.” 

The question has its broader side. There 
are not lacking those who find in the fact of 
Oriental origin a sure sign of an inversion 
of all ordinary mental laws and processes; 











they are ready to concede to the Malay a cer- 
tain amount of cleverness, a natural aptitude 
for the arts, but never a definite grasp on the 
actualities of life, and never originality. For 
such it is not consistent to conceive of our rule 
in the Philippines being ever anything else 
than that of mere authority. The refutation or 
the indorsement of this view can only be a 
matter of time and experience. Along this line 
Dr. Atkinson is ready to say: 

The Filipino children are unquestionably quicker 
to learn, on the average, than are those at home. 
We cannot longer doubt this. I suppose it is because 
they mature earlier. Beyond this fact of a great 
precocity we cannot yet go; it would be foolish to 
attempt to say whether or not this quickness is to 
be restricted to the lower grade memory work and 
that the reasoning power is not capable of inde- 
pendently vigorous development. We have seen 
many things to make us believe that proper educa- 
tion will develop something more than merely 
trained imitators, but we are just beginning. 

The experiment is under way. Perhaps the 
test of all lies in the four years’ course in 
laboratory science work being started in the 
Manila grammar school. It is a_ significant 
move, this, one that should settle much theo- 
rizing. The Japanese stepped from feudalism 
not merely into philosophy and politics, but 
also into bacteriology. The fetters of ecclesi- 
asticism and scholasticism need no longer bind 
any Filipino who feels the desire to cast them 
off. 


WILL THE FILIPINOS ACCEPT ENGLISH?............... N. Y. POST 


In a recent number of the Independent Mr. 
James A. Le Roy, private secretary to Profes- 
sor Worcester of the Philippine Commission, 
makes an authoritative and concise statement 
of what has been attempted and what accom- 
plished among the Filipinos along educational 
lines. The fact that this is the twelfth month 
since eight hundred American teachers began 
the work of making English the national lan- 
guage of the Filipinos gives timeliness to Mr. 
Le Roy’s views, which are stated in no par- 
tisan spirit. To expect great results in this 
short period would be to demand the impos- 
sible, even if the undertaking were an easy one. 
But so important an educational enterprise 
will bear watching at every stage of its prog- 
ress. 

To many people, Mr. Le Roy says, the ulti- 
mate success of the undertaking would seem 
to lie in the solution of the question whether the 
Malay mind has or has not definite limitations, 
and whether its processes are the reverse of 
our own, as is claimed, or the same. Dr. 
Barrows, one of the American officials, speak- 
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ing for the Manila native instructors, says: 
“T am confident that they will shortly be 
found to be a competent and deserving band of 


teachers.’’ To us, however, the really vital 
question is whether the whole attempt to force 
the language of the Anglo-Saxons upon the 
Filipino people is not a hollow mockery and a 
farce. With every recognition of the altruistic 
motives which we believe actuated the Admin- 
istration in rushing its eight hundred American 
teachers to the Phiiippines, we must none the 
less challenge its wisdom. Mr. Le Roy cites the 
fact that, after 300 years of Spanish rule, only 5 
per cent. of the civilized natives use Spanish 
in their homes, as an argument against attempt- 
ing to teach the Filipinos through a Latin 
tongue. The truth he cites is merely another 
proof of the difficulty of forcing a foreign 
language on a people whose sense of and desire 
for nationality has made such great strides 
within the past few years. 

In his Psychology of Peoples, written 
before Dewey sailed into Manila Bay, Gustave 
Le Gon examines every historic instance in 
which this grafting of the language of a power- 
ful people upon a weak one has been attempted. 
‘“‘The most powerful means of action at the dis- 
posal of Europeans—education, institutions, 
beliefs,” he declares, were absolutely ineffica- 
cious ‘‘as a means of changing the social state 
of the inferior peoples.’’ He then says: 

Since all the elements of a civilization correspond 
to a certain well-defined mental constitution created 
by heredity in the course of a long past, it is impos- 
sible to modify them without changing the mental 
constitution of which they are the outcome. Such 
a task is beyond the power of conquerors, and can 
only be acomplished by the lapse of centuries. We 
have shown that it is only by a series of successive 
stages, analogous to those traversed by the bar- 
barians who destroyed Greco-Roman civilization, 
that a people can rise in the scale of civilization. 
If it be sought, by means of education, to spare a 
people these stages, all that is doneis to disorganize 
its morality ard its intelligence, and to reduce it in 
the end to a level inferior to that it would have 
reached if it had been left to itself 

It must be noted, too, that the English 
have neither in Egypt, in India, nor in South 
Africa attempted to force their language on the 
peoples under their control. Even the Boers 
are to be allowed to keep their form of speech 
and to have their Dutch teachers and schools. 

In a few years it will be possible to 
see whether in turning our back on these 
examples, instead of going more slowly and 
educating the Filipinos in their own tongues, 
we have been able to demonstrate our ability 
to succeed where all other conquering nations 
have failed. 
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A minister in a country town once instituted 
a series of reform measures against the local 
organization analogous to Tammany. He 
began his political campaign by sending to the 
chief boss of the district a card upon which 
were written the number and chapter of a verse 
in the Bible. When the boss and his associates 
looked up the text they found it to be a fire- 
breathing threat against evil-doers. The min- 
ister had hoped to awe them by the use of 
Scripture. 

The worst resort in the town was a so-called 
hotel known as ‘“‘ The Firs.’”’ ‘‘The Firs” was 
the headquarters of the ‘‘gang,’’ and the 
minister preached hotly against the place for 
two months-preceding election, making ‘‘The 
Firs” a household word synonymous with evil. 
The evil-doers, however, not only refused to 
tremble, but they won the election. 

Some months afterward, when all was going 
at the lively pace of old, the minister received a 
postal card which read thus: 

‘“‘ DEAR S1r:—We respectfully referyou to the 
14th chapter of Isaiah, 8th verse. 

‘THE Frrs.’” 

The devil was quoting Scripture, and the 
minister was curious. Upon looking up the 
text he was amazed to read the following: 

“Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the 
cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid 
down, no feller is come up against us.” 


THE END OF SUMMER..... F. H. SMITH.... WOMAN’S HOME COMP. 

“You were a long time coming,” said Betty, 
as she met me on the piazza steps. 

“T am glad to see you back,”’ said I. 

“I have been home three days,” said Betty, 
settling herself on the top step. 

“T am glad you had a good summer,” said I. 

‘“‘One doesn’t usually have to send for one’s 
friends to come and see one when one gets back 
from a summer vacation.” 

‘‘Sometimes one does,” said I, carefully fol- 
lowing a crack in the floor with my stick, and 
not looking at Betty. 

‘For the last month you have not written 
me,” said Betty. 

“T gathered that your time was well occu- 
pied,” said I. 





Betty laughed. ‘‘Then you heard?” 

‘It’s all over town,”’ said I. 

“I do not see how I could have done other- 
wise,’ said Betty. ‘‘I was very much inter- 
ested in him.”’ 

‘“‘Of course, you are the judge,”’ said I. 

‘*‘Just what did they say?” said Betty. 

’ “What didn’t they say?”’ 

“Yes, but the gist of it?”’ 

“‘That you had at last found a man who had 
made you care—that you were in love with 
him.” 

“Is that all?” said Betty, and she looked at 
me quizzically. 

‘You wrote me yourself that you were seeing 
a lot of him.” 

“It seemed inevitable,’’ said Betty, sol- 
emnly. 

‘I supposed it would come some day,” said 
I, ‘‘so I may as well make the best of it. Still” 
—I looked up at Betty. She was all in white, 
and out from under the ruffles of her frock 
peeped the tip of her patent-leather shoe. She 
was leaning over, looking down on me, her 
hands clasping her knees. Nobody but Betty 
could sit that way and look graceful. 

“‘Still—what?’”’ said Betty, softly. 

‘*Nothing,”’ said I. 

‘‘How do you like my ring?” she asked, and 
she turned a finger toward me on which glowed 
adiamond. I put out my hand to take it, but 
she tightened the fingers against her knee. 

‘*T never cared much for white stones,” said 
I, apologetically. 

“‘No?” said Betty. 
like it.” 

“I hope you will be happy,”’ said I finally. 

““Your good-wishes lack enthusiasm,” said 
Betty. ‘‘One would expect one’s best friend 

to be more cordial. I am disappointed in you.” 

I got up. ‘‘I did not mean to be a beast,” 
saidI. ‘I really didn’t. If I-was a bit cut up, 
of course I had no right to show it. If you 
have decided, why, I am glad.”’ I held out 
my hand. 

‘‘Don’t be a goose,”’ said Betty; ‘‘sit down. 
I will make you some tea.”’ 

She went into the house, and came out with 
the lamp and the cups. 


“‘I am sorry you don’t 
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Then I looked at Betty across the table until 
the water boiled. She had certainly grown 
prettier during the summer. 

‘“Why don’t you ask questions?’’ said she, as 
she filled my cup. ; 

‘**When is it to be?’’ I asked. 

“We hope in the spring,”’ said Betty. 

*‘Of course he is a paragon,” said I. 

‘‘A dear,”’ said Betty. ‘‘ You will like him, 
George; you must like him; and you will have 
to help.”’ 

“Help?” said I. 

‘““Yes,”’ said Betty. ‘Her people don’t like 
him very well.’”’ She was smiling at me over 
her cup. 

‘“Whose people?”’ said I. 

*‘ Julia Martin’s.”’ 

** What has she to do with it?” 

Betty looked at the ceiling. ‘‘She is in love 
with him.” 

“She is! Julia! But you said—I thought—” 

“Thinking is all very well as a vocation, but 
not as a pastime,” said Betty. ‘One is apt to 
get tangled.”’ 

‘“But you said—”’ 

‘““No, I didn’t; you took it for granted.” 

*‘But the gossip?”’ 

Betty smiled thoughtfully. ‘‘Her people 
did not like him, so he went about with me a 
good deal because he couldn’t go with her. I let 
him talk about her. Men like to, you know.” 

‘You were—managing?”’ 

‘“‘No, I wasn’t. He was a nice fellow, and 
the only thing against him was that he earned 
his living by trade instead of a profession; and 
I liked him so.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me at the beginning 
instead of making game of me?”’ 

“It was a lesson to you not to jump at con- 
clusions,’’ said Betty. 

I smiled. ‘But the ring?” 

“Aunt Mary will besorry youdid not like it.” 

‘*Aunt Mary!” 

“She got it for me in Amsterdam this 
summer.” 

‘‘Then there is nobody else?” said I. 

Betty shook her head. ‘And you will help 
me in Julia’s affair?’’ she urged. ‘‘ He’s com- 
ing out this fall, and I want to make the Mar- 
tins like him. You'll help?” 

“After having been treated so outrage- 
ously?” said I. 

‘Of course you should be compensated,”’ said 
Betty. 

“Of course,’’ said I. 

““How would you like to look at the ring?” 
said Betty. She held out her hand, andI took 
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it in mine. As I have said before, she has one 
of the finest hands in the world. 
“It is a brilliant stone,” said I, smiling at 
Betty. 
‘‘But you are not looking at it,’’ said she. 
Just for a second her fingers tightened on 
mine, and then she pulled her hand away. 
Let’s go and look at the sunset,” she 


said. 


A CORNER IN CATS FRANK LESLIE’S 
The one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
more or less, of the bustling Western city 
which we shall immortalize as Boomopolis 
woke up one morning to find staring them in 
the face from every dead wall and billboard 
within the city limits, and from the want 
columns of the half-dozen local dailies the 
following cabalistic sentence in the biggest and 
blackest of job type: 
CATS! 
CATS! 
CASH FOR CATS! 

No signature, no address, nothing to indicate 
who wanted the felines, nor where they were to 
be delivered and the cash collected. Simply 
the tantalizing and indefinite announcement 
above quoted. 

The public curiosity was aroused at once, 
and for several days thereafter the weather, 
politics, society. gossip, the Schley-Sampson 
controversy, our duty in the Philippines, the 
question as to the identity of the party who 
struck the late William Patterson, all were 
relegated to the background by something of 
far more vital and immediate importance— 
the burning question as to who was responsi- 
ble for the cat advertisement, and whether it 
would turn out to be a bona-fide business 
proposition or only the work of some practical 
and irresponsible joker of the vicinity. 

If the advertisement was a joke it was cer- 
tainly an expensive one, and the point of the 
intended witticism was so effectually concealed 
that no one, except perhaps the joker himself, 
was able to guess what it was. 

But then the question arose, if the adver- 
tiser meant business and was really anxious 
to acquire a stock of cats in exchange for cash, 
why had he neglected to give his name and the 
location of his office? 

Inquiries made at the offices of the various 
journals in which the announcement had been 
printed failed to elicit any information 
regarding the person or persons who had pro- 
cured its insertion. 
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The advertisement in question had been 
received, paid for and published in the regular 
order of business, said the newspaper managers, 
curtly, but the name of the advertiser con- 
cerned himself chiefly at present. If he wished 
his name and ,whereabouts to become public 
property he would doubtless use his own 
methods and choose his own time for making 
them known. 

The parties who had printed and distributed 
the posters were equally non-communicative. 
And so, right on the threshold of the investi- 
gation, the curiosity-mongers were foiled. 
For one whole week they fumed and fretted, 
wearing out their stock of gray matter in vain 
surmisings regarding the authorship and hid- 
den meaning of the anonymous advertisements. 
Then, just as the public curiosity began to 
show signs of flagging, fresh fuel was added to 
the flames by the following announcement, 
which appeared just as mysteriously as its 
predecessor, one morning, in the newspaper 
advertising columns-and scattered far and wide 
on billboards and blank walls throughout the 
city and suburbs: 


“CASH! CASH! ! 
“CASH FOR CATS! ! ! 


“N. B.—Don’t drown your cats or give 
them away. Wait for the cash!” 

The puzzle was still as far from a solution 
as ever. The joke—if joke it was—was evi- 
dently a serial, ‘‘to be continued in our 
next.” 

There are very few péople, however, who 
admire -that sort of humor, and the anony- 
mous instigator of the cat ‘‘ads” and posters 
was called some decidedly uncomplimentary 
names during the next few days after the 
second series of his aggravating announce- 
ments appeared. 

Some set him down as a pestiferous crank, 
others as a harmless idiot with more money 
than brains, and wondered why his friends 
didn’t have him placed in some reliable asylum, 
while still others sized him up as a shrewd, 
wide-awake schemer with some skilfully-laid, 
money-making plot under way which would be 
developed in due time. 


For two weeks the public was kept guessing, - 


and then the cat was let out of the bag at 
last! 

The notices already quoted appeared once 
more in advertising columns and on trees, 
fences and buildings—everywhere that the law 
allowed, and in some places that it didn’t— 
with an important addition. 
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The ‘“‘ad” in its completed form read as 
follows: 
“CATS! CATS!! - 
“CASH FOR CATS! ! ! 

**50 cents each paid for cats delivered at our 
place of business in the old skating rink 
building, Main and Franklin streets, Boom- 
opolis. Office hours 7.30 A. M. to 8.30 P. M. 

‘Bring on your cats! The more the merrier! | 
‘Cash for Cats’ is our trade-mark and motto, 
and we are absolutely the only firm on earth 
that is doing business on that basis. Don’t 
forget that we pay cash on delivery. 

“Cats! Cats! Cash for Cats! 
“ORIENTAL CAT COMPANY (Limited). 


“‘Joun Q. Husss, President; 
P. Jackson Tusss, Secretary and Treasurer.” 

One of the first of the citizens of Boomopolis 
to call at the old rink building (with a half- 
starved feline under his arm) to ascertain if the 
good news could be true that cats and half- 
dollars were interchangeable commodities, 
was Stumpy Jones, and he came flying back 
almost out of breath and reported to “de 
gang’”’ as follows: 

“Yep! ’Tain’t no fairy story, fellers! Dey’re 
buyin’ de cats all right, an’ here’s de chink to 
prove it! Dey’ve got de hull plaguey rink 
covered with big signs sayin’ to bring on yer 
cats an’ git de rocks. Bet yer boots I’ll do it, 
too, fast as I capture one of ’em. Cats at fifty 
cents a piece beats sellin’ papers or blackin’ 
boots all holler.” 

From that time on Stumpy devoted his 
waking moments chiefly to the cat industry, 
deriving quite a revenue therefrom, as did 
many other future business men and capitalists 
of Boomopolis. In less than a fortnight every 
vagrant feline within the city limits had been 
rounded up and turned into cash at the receiv- 
ing department of the Oriental Cat Company, 
in the sprawling edifice which formerly did duty 
as a skating rink. 

In fact, for two weeks it simply rained cats 
around that old-time skating rink, now the 
headquarters of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited). All they had to do was to hand in 
their four-legged, fur-clad voucher and the 
money was promptly forthcoming. And the 
cashier of the Oriental Cat Company (Limited) 
was not at all particular either. Anything in 
the shape of a cat would do. All he insisted 
on was that the cat must be alive. He drew 
the line at dead ones. = 

When questioned as to what they were going 
to do with so many cats, the affable president, 
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and the equally obliging secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, replied that they expected 
to find a market for them in China, hence the 
title Oriental Cat Company. In certain sec- 
tions of the Flowery Kingdom felines were very 
scarce and would command high prices— 
especially if they were good mousers and rat- 
catchers. An active, able-bodied cat would 
almost bring its weight in silver in some parts 
of China, and as millions of people there 
required cats the market was practically 
unlimited. The Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited) had organized for the purpose of 
supplying that market and they proposed doing 
SO. 
Three weeks rolled by—three busy, bustling 
weeks for the Oriental Cat Company and its 
officers and hired assistants. Boomopolis and 
the country round about had been pumped dry 
of cats. You couldn’t have found another one 
of the animals with a fine-toothed comb—not 
a solitary cat. All had been swept into the 
remorseless maw of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited). 

Some days passed without any move being 
made on the part of the Cat Company, and then, 


just as they had begun talking of getting the 
animals ready for shipment, a plague of rats 


suddenly broke out in Boomopolis. Nobody 
seemed to know where they all came from, but 
there they were as thick as beaux around a 
pretty girl, or mosquitoes in a Jersey swamp. 
And they were about the fiercest and hungriest 
rodents that ever pestered a community at 
that. 

Nothing, apparently, was safe from their 
attacks. They invaded cellars, stores, ware- 
houses, public buildings, private buildings, 
the mansions of the rich and the tenements of 
the poor; every place, in fact, where they 
could find anything worth eating or worth 
destroying. 


In the midst of the inundation the people 


suddenly bethought themselves of cats. Cats 
were what was needed, and they were needed 
at once! 

But where were they to be had, unless per- 
chance the Oriental Cat Company (Limited) 
could be induced to sacrifice their stock after 
taking such trouble to get it together? 

It seemed almost providential that the rat 
epidemic happened to break out while the 
cats were yet within reach, instead of being en 
route to China, as they might have been a few 
days later. The cats were still in the city, and 
their assistance was urgently needed in the 
present crisis, 


. 
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With one accord the populace began storm. 
ing the doors of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited), and demanding cats. ‘‘Cats! cats! 
We must have cats!’ was the cry, and the 
public-spirited president of the cat company 
aforesaid, sitting in his snug office, heard the 
call and rose to the occasion. 

“Cats? Certainly,” said Mr. Hubbs in the 
blandest of accents. ‘‘Sell ’em if anybody 
wants ’em. Mr. Tubbs hang out a sign. 

““May look a little steep, gentlemen, but 
that is what they would bring in China. Hate 
to disappoint our customers there, but have 
to do it, I suppose, seeing the cats are badly 
needed here in the present emergency. Got that 
sign, Mr. Tubbs? Allright; hang ’er out.” 

And the sign in question was promptly 
swung to the breeze. 

FOR SALE— 
Choice Cats, $1o. 
Common“ $5. 

Precisely one week later Messrs. Hubbs & 
Tubbs, the obliging officials of the Oriental 
Cat Company (Limited) closed up their now 
catless and deserted place of business in the 
old rink at the corner of Main and Franklin 
streets, Boomopolis, and bade farewell forever 
to that growing Western city, taking their 
departure via the night express for the East. 

Snugly ensconced in a quiet corner of the 
smoker, the erstwhile president of the Oriental 
Cat Company (Limited)—now gone out of 
business—bit off the end of a fifteen-cent cigar, 
handed its mate to his companion, and after 
lighting up said between puffs: 

“Didn’t forget (puff) anything in your 
hurry to-night, did you, Tubbs?”’ 

“Guess not,’’ was the laconic reply. 

““Got the satchel with the (puff) collateral 
in it all right, have you’”’ 

‘“‘Betcher life! Sha’n’t lose my grip on that.” 

“Tear up the freight bill from Chicago for 
the two cars of (puff) live stock in crates? 
They may (puff) smell! a rat if you didn’t.” 

“Did better than that. Burnt it.” 

“That’s good (puff). Er—I (puff)—I’ve 
just been thinking that we’ve made pretty 
(puff) fair day’s wages for the past two 
months, eh?” 

‘Well, yes,” frankly admitted the worthy 
Mr. Tubbs, with a knowing wink, ‘‘I have seen 
the time that I’ve worked for less.”’ 


BARRY PAIN BLACK AND WHITE 

A woman sat in front of the looking-glass 
on her dressing-table, staring hard at the reflec- 
tion of her face; it was a woman who rarely 
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looked in a glass at all. It would seem cruel to 
catalogue in detail every defect of the face 


she saw there; she was not and never had been, 


beautiful. She had always known it. Ten 
years before, when she had married a blind 
man, she had known perfectly well how des- 
perately amusing her friends and acquaint- 
ances would be about the event, as they dis- 
cussed it behind her back. She did not mind; 
the habitually dull must have their inexpensive 
holiday of funniness from time to time. And 
she wasmuch in lovewiththe blind man, and he 
with her. 

She had the body of a very beautiful woman; 
that made the ugliness of her face more sar- 
donically cruel. Her voice was sweet; her 
laugh—she often laughed—was musical. She 
had told her husband often that she was not 
beautiful; her truthfulness had made her do 
that. But her love of him was more than her 
love of truth, and she was content to leave him 
quite unconvinced and saying that it was 
always so—that no woman would own in so 
many words that she was beautiful, even 
though she must know it. 

There had always been the chance that he 
would recover his sight. She had pretended to 
him that she prayed and longed for this. It 
had been the one horror of her life. One day 
perhaps this manwould seeherface. Hewould 
act beautifully and give no start of horror nor 
let the expression of his face betray him. He 
would be very kind and very polite. And he 
would not love her any more. In a thousand 
ways, so small that she would be unconscious 
of them, unable to name and describe them, she 
would know that he did not love her any more. 
Yet it was not quite all pretence; at times, 
when she saw how desperately he longed for the 
light of the sun again, she found that for his 
sake she too was hoping that he would recover 
his sight, even though she knew what must 
happen to her then. 

That was all over now. He was away in 
London. It had been only a slight operation, 
and entirely successful. To-day he was com- 
ing back to her, as one who has escaped from 
prison, with his eyes filled with the joy and 
beauty of living. She had his letters, full of 
delighted wonder—the letters that were her 
death-sentence. 

She turned from the looking-glass and sat 
down at the writing-table. All her prepara- 
tions for this had been made long ago. There 
lay the miniature which had been painted for 
her. It was the face of a beautiful woman— 
vot her own face, though its beauty and her 
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ugliness had something in common. There 
also was a sheet of notepaper, stamped with 
the address of a house where they had once 
lived ; they had left it three years before. She 
had kept that sheet for her purpose. She 
dated it three years back, and wrote: 

‘Dearest, I have been vain enough to have 
my miniature painted. It is thought to be 
very like, though it seems to me far prettier 
than Iam. If I dic before you, I want you to 
have this miniature, even though I fear that 
your dear eyes will never be able to see it. It 
is to be all entirely for you, and I pray you 
never toshowittoanybody. It isforyoualone. 
You will find it in the drawer of my writing- 
table, together with this letter. You have all 
my love always. Good-bye, dearest.” 

She put the letter into an envelope that had 
yellowed a little with age, fastened it, and 
addressed it to her husband, marking it, ‘‘To 
be opened after my death.’”” Thenshe put the 
letter and miniature into the drawer of the 
table and dressed herself to go out in her newest 
and prettiest things. 

‘*Take those flowers out of the dining-room,”’ 
she said to a servant that she passed on her 
way out. ‘I am going to get some of the wild 
anemones from the embankment for the table 
to-night.’ She paused still for a minute to 
give some trifling orders as to preparations for 
her husband’s arrival, and then she started in 
the direction of the station. 

‘*‘Poor dear!’’ said the servant. 
full twenty minutes too early.” 


*“*She’ll be 


The local newspaper gave a harrowing 
account of the tragic accident which led to the 
lady’s death. She had been picking flowers on 
the embankment, and was on the rails as the 
down train swept round thecurve. The engine- 
driver whistled and put on the brakes, and 
there was ample time for her to have stepped 
out of the road. But she seemed dazed with 
terror—stumbled—and fell with her head under 
the wheels of the engine. She was crushed be- 
yond recognition. 

Of that ‘‘accident’’ one might possibly give 
another version. She was a clever woman, 
and she arranged things well. She did not 
want any scandal—it gives pain to relatives. 


Years have passed since then, and her hus- 
band—an easy, portly man—has not married 
again. The miniature more than confirmed 


what he had always thought, and when her 
spirit visits him in his dreams it is always with 
the beautiful and imaginary face of the picture. 




















THE FOOL AND LOVE SMART SET 

The Fool wandered, disconsolate, along the 
thoroughfare called Life. He was a fool 
because his whole career had been one of 
failure; he was disconsolate, not because he 
was a fool, but because there are so many 
things in this world from which a fool is 
precluded. 

He came to the place where men played at 
the game called ‘‘money-getting.” Great 
fortunes were amassed by shrewd, business- 
like methods. Plan after plan matured into 
gold, and, as the Fool looked on, he sighed. 

‘‘ Alas,” said he, ‘‘intelligence is necessary 
if one is to play at this game, and everybody 
knows that a fool has no intelligence.”’ 

He passed on until he came to a place where 
men were engaged at the game known as 
“‘fame winning.’’ Many struggled toward 
different goals. He noted how they overcame 
obstacle after obstacle; endured hardship after 
hardship; withstood temptation after tempta- 
tion; but never lost sight of their purpose. 

“Alas,” he sobbed, ‘“‘I cannot play this 
game, for it demands an all-absorbing ambition, 
and a fool never possessed such an ambition.”’ 

Then the Fool passed on and arrived at a 
place where men and women played the game 
of Love. There were many men wearing their 
lives away in an endeavor to win riches, with 
which to gratify the idle whims of the women 
they loved. Others received but laughter and 
scorn, though they gave their very heart’s 
blood. 

Long and attentively the Fool watched the 
game and the players, marking well the differ- 
ent methods of play. And he laughed, 
joyously. 

‘Here, at last, is a game I can play,’ he 
said, ‘“‘for a heart is the only requirement, 
and even a fool possesses a heart.” 

And as he entered his name in the lists, he 
added: 

‘‘Here I shall stand a fair chance, for, in 
very truth, all men are fools when it comes to 
this game of Love.” 


KNOWLEDGE OR LIFE? OUTLOOK 
His childhood was spent in a secluded valley, 
but his earliest memories were of the hills 


which rose, precipitous, vast, stainlessly white 
against the blue of the sky. He was intimate 
almost before he could talk with the brook 
which ran, swift and foaming, near his father’s 
house, fed by the snows which kept the purity 
of the upper air inviolate on the lonely sum- 
mits; he knew in the earliest days, by the touch 
of the bare foot, every inch of the meadows; 


‘as he lay awake in his little upper room and 


watched the play of the moonlight on the bare 
wall, he could count every tree within the 
circ’e of the hills; he knew the birds which 
came flying down every spring from the heights 
bringing the first soft breath of summer with 
them; all the faces, young and old, of the little 
scattered community of hard-working folk, 
who strove with the soil and wrung a bare 
sustenance from it, he knew, and every voice 
had a familiar sound in his ears. His child- 
hood was sheltered by love and nourished by 
kindness, and the quiet of the valley and all 
the wonder of its changing life sank deep into 
his heart. But while his feet sought every 
by-path and he knew the level of every field, 
and his hands were busy with that manifold 
activity in which the young life touches the 
new world and answers its mysterious voices 
with a thousand outgoing energies, his eyes 
were always seeking the hills, and his thoughts 
were always searching the far heights as if 
there were something there which belonged to 
him. 

Little by little he lengthened his journeys of 
discovery, and when youth came he had 
already learned how to climb and had stretched 
himself with infinite delight on many a jutting 
rock up the mountain side, from which the 
valley lay spread out in its quiet and restful 
loveliness. Born in the shelter and safety of 
that protected place, and bred amid its peace- 
ful scenes, the boy was, by nature and by the 
deepening passion of his soul, a climber. He 
longed for the joy and peril of the ascent, for 
the widening of the horizon which seemed as 
he rose, stage by stage, to make him the 
creator of a vaster world; and he dreamed day 
and night of the splendor of the summits where 
one could stretch out his hand and touch the 
sky, and open his eyes in the night and, 
behold! an innumerable company of stars kept 
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him company. He was a born climber; lithe 
in figure, swift in movement, quick and sure 
of step, with a vision at once accurate and 
far-seeing; framed for perilous adventure and 
heroic achievement, and with a heart that 
knew no fear because it was as clean as the 
snow. 

Slowly the years went by and the boy 
became a youth, and his journeys grew longer 
and more daring, and he learned all the secrets 
of the mountains; for no man scales great cliffs 
and mounts to great heights until he has 
trained every muscle and mastered every kind 
of knowledge of the mountains and of himself. 

Then the youth became a man, and, in the 
kindling glow of the awakening senses and 
imagination, the glory of life burst on him and 
his heart knew no thought save the highest 
peaks and the mystery of light that lay there 
—the sublime prize of the heroic climber. 

And the day came at last when, being his 
own master and all the world before him, he 
set his feet on the rocky path and looked back 
at the old home and the fields where men toiled 
and the homes in which they loved and lived 
and suffered and died, and grew proud with the 
consciousness of a wider fortune and a nobler 
tate. 

It was early morning, and he ran rather than 
climbed, so eager was he and so strong. Then 
the sun rose higher, and he slackened pace and 
walked more slowly and carefully, husbanding 
his strength for the higher passes. Day after 
day he climbed, for the mountains were vast 
as a continent in mass and bulk, and night 
after night the splendor of the stars drew 
nearer. There were weary hours and aching 
muscles, but these things were but the mist 
which the next rising sun dissolved in air; 
there were great perils of yawning gulf and 
trembling avalanche and uncertain path; but 
his heart laughed in the joy of measuring 
strength with theforcesthat oppose in order that 
they may evoke the power which masters. The 
radiant sky, the widening vision, the waxing 
strength, the glorious freedom from lesser and 
meaner ways and works and cares, thrilled the 
man’s soul and gave him at times a conscious- 
ness of immortality which clothed him with 
invincible strength. 

So he climbed, and grew in strength and 
power and vision until the upper heights were 
within his view, and his heart was full of the 
wonder of those higher reaches of knowledge, 
and what he should find there. 

There came a day at last, after all the years 
of dreaming and toiling, when he stood at the 
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point where the clouds gathered about the 
gateway of the ultimate heights, and he turned 
for a last look at the distant valley, so far 
below the place where he stood, in the lonely 
grandeur of perfect strength and unfettered 
life, that it seemed part of alower world. And 
as he looked, out of his childhood a voice 
seemed to speak to him, and out of the fields a 
murmur seemed to rise, and out of the scattered 
homes acry,so faint that it was almost inaudi- 
ble, penetrated the clear, cold, stainless world. 
Long accustomed to silence, these sounds 
struck his senses painfully and smote his heart 
with a sense of something ominous. And as 
he hung there, waiting and still, the sounds 
seemed to flow together and become articulate, 
and he knew that he was hearing the cry of his 
kind—the appeal of their sorrows, toils, 
uncertainties, doubts, miseries, and weak- 
nesses; the deep, compelling voice of the soul 
of man in the travail of its earthly life. 

And the cry grew clearer and stronger as he 
listened, until the vast gulf of space seemed to 
be filled with it; and on the man’s heart there 
fell an infinite sadness and on his face there 
came a look of agony. Above him were free- 
dom, knowledge, mastery, the joy of the 
unfettered mind; beneath him were care, 
sorrow, work, limitation, misunderstanding, 
disappointment; on the heights the loneliness 
of unfettered solitary growth, in the valley the 
wisdom of the fellowship of service. He waited 
struggled, hesitated: then he turned back. 


SS Si os cp des vbgeovencdanmvewed LONDON SPECTATOR 


We see, as in a glass darkly, the civilizations 
that have vanished. The misty images of 
Asiatic, of African, of Grecian, of Roman social 
organization move in mysterious procession 
across the mirror of the mind, and each vanish- 
ing casts a deeper gloom over the spirit. of the 
beholder. Is our civilization doomed likewise 
to pass away? 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a track behind. 
Deep melancholy, as we survey the succession 
of civilizations, seems inseparable from con- 
templation. When we behold an Egyptian 
society that thousands of years before our era 
reveled in ecstasies of art that possibly even 
Greece herself did not surpass; when we regard 
Greek art and thought—inseparable twins of 
excellence—when we watch a Roman civiliza- 
tion that evolved methods of law and govern- 
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ment that made the Eternal City the heart of 
the world; when we gaze upon a medieval 
Renaissance that brought learning and art toa 
new and an undreamed perfecton; when we see 
these visions pass across the mirror of the mind 
and vanish, the sense of tears and sadness 
comes, and one seems to understand something 
that was in the mind of the artist when his 
sphinx was wrought, of Skopas when he fash- 
ioned those faces that peer deeply into the 
infinite, of Michael Angelo when he produced 
his figures.of Night and Day, Evening and 
Dawn. Is Egypt to-day the better for her 
catena of civilization? Is Greece, Rome, Italy, 
nay, is the world itself advanced at all in pro- 
portion to the stress and storm that accom- 
panied the evolution of successive societies? 
Is there, on the whole, any advance? Is not 
our civilization, now growing towards ripeness, 
not doomed likewise to natural decay? Is not 


civilization like an annual garden plant that 
rises and flowers in beauty, fades and casts its 
seed—seed that will in due time rise in glory 
and cast its seed, and so on year by year until 
at last exhaustion or the gardener’s hoe ends 
all. 

Pessimism is apt enough to take such a view, 


and not the less so perhaps because of the fact 
that analogy is more convincing than analysis. 
But even by the use of analogy another and a 
more cheering aspect of the question may be 
shown. Let us take it that the earth is a 
garden, that civilization is a slowly flowering 
plant, a great aloe, bitter in leaf, exquisite in 
bloom; that the Gardener is One Who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. From such premises one 
would expect to happen exactly that which has 
happened. ~A process of selectionwould go on, 
experiment after experiment, millennium after 
millennium—for with this Gardener a thousand 
years are but as yesterday—would be made, 
until at last there would be evolved, out of 
innumerable apparent failures, a flower of such 
transcendent glory that it would remain a joy 
forever—the final and sempiternal type at 
which the great Gardener aimed. 

There is not necessarily, therefore, a sense of 
hopeless despair involved even in the idea that 
our own civilization must fade away, if we are 
only convinced that we are playing a part in the 
evolution of a civilization that will fully realize 
in the ripeness of time the potentialties of the 
race. To be so convinced introduces into the 
life of the race a new factor that will hasten the 
days of gladness. The sense of personal 
responsibility arises in each optimist, and the 
belief that something of final importance turns 
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on his orherevery action drivesthe mind forward 
to accomplish something that will hasten the 
end. Civilization, as we understand it to-day, 
differs totally from all other and all earlier con- 
ceptions of civilization in the fact that we now 
realize that every unit of humanity is related to 
every other unit by a law as real as the law of 
the inverse square, and that the perfecting of 
society depends upon the full comprehension of 
the laws that underlie the relationship of man 
and man. All the discoveries of science, all 
the investigations of pure thought, all the mani- 
festations of art, the relation of religion itself 
to earthly life, are but means to thisend. The 
awful blots on modern civilization will be 
gradually wiped away when the law of self- 
sacrifice—the duty of man to his neighbor— 
has been applied to life at large with the aid of 
religion, science, philosophy, and art. We are 
far away from that day. Ignorance, pauper- 
ism, disease, crime, and vice are still rampant 
in our midst—weeds in the garden flourishing 
almost unchecked. But, after all, it is some- 
thing to know that they are weeds, even if we 
have not the strength to root them up, and, 
moreover, that there is a Gardener, though we, 
like Mary, often fail to recognize Who He is. 


A REVERIE AT THE SEA-SHORE. . SADAKICHI HARTMANN. . HARPER’S 


The spaces of sky and sea are full of a calm, 
broad radiance; the vast water is all penetrated 
with light as with a great deep joy. Surely 
this water is not insensible; it rejoices or is sad, 
as the sun broods upon it or deserts it. This 
universal motion, this vague, incessant sound, 
this light breath which stirs its surface, all 
declare it alive. It is perchance some great 
elemental soul, limited to the sphere of feeling, 
scarcely capable of reverie, traversed by emo- 
tions simple and obscure, which, despite being 
fugitive like all this visible universe, and con- 
demned after myriads of millions of centuries 
to be absorbed again in some neuter element, 
is keenly alive with a distinct individuality of 
its own. 

If the sea can be compared to anything 
created by mankind, I would compare it to the 
giant image of some Buddha seated with 
crossed hands, calm as the sea after an up- 
heaval, benignly smiling at the illusions of this 
life, but whose features at times become dis- 
torted with a Mongol grimace, a malicious grin 
at the uselessness of all agitation, of this whirl 
of forms and liquid tumult. Why this inces- 
sant, universal whirl, if these vapors exhaled 
from the earth, the sea, animals, plants— 








which just now were a part of the soil, the sea, 
the animal, the plant—are mingled, rise, 
lighted up in the sky, float, traverse space at 
random, grow cool, fall, and, as chance wills, 
become once more soil, sea, plant, and animal? 
Things thus unite and separate which in 
ordinary life we believe to be distinct. Life, 
like the multitudinous sea, merely takes mil- 
lions of ephemeral forms, all emerging from 
itself, and falling back into it. 

What the sea expresses to us in certain rare 
and very fugitive moments of our lives, in 
which our inner consciousness seems to melt 
away, can be nothing else but the sensation of 
Life—of Life at the same time one and mul- 
tiple. 

The sea is a part of the universal soul, of 
which we are the thoughts, into which death 
absorbs us, which quivers in the worm as well 
as in the star, a soul of which nature is merely 
the mystic garment. And may not the entire 
universe, and human life in particular, be com- 
pared to the ocean with its millions of waves? 
For what in this universe is man? A some- 
thing that thinks, but, like all the rest of things, 
nothing more than a sum of forces, united for a 
time, but condemned presently to separate; a 
collection of faculties and tendencies, a series 
of images, affections, thoughts, wishes, and im- 
pulses, which are transitory, while their order 
for a time subsists, as the form and structure 
of an organized body endures through the 
perishing and the reconstructing of the mole- 
cules which compose it. Nothing in man is 
stable, neither the incidents which collectively 
and successively, according to certain laws, 
constitute his personality, nor these laws them- 
selves, which change slowly with his growth 
and decline. And thus each wave which rises 
and sinks is the emblem of a life which begins 
and ends, no sooner falling into foam than an 
irresistible impulse lifts it again towards the 
light. And who does not see that. these 
thythmic undulations are only appearances, 
since at eachmomenttheir material is different, 
and in each one of them there is nothing real 
except the single gene al force, which blindly, 
indifferently, without cegard for local shocks 
or interferences, keeps all this sea in itsmurmur- 
ous motion? 

Strange that those billows that ebb and 
flow, inexorably coming and going, have never 
engendered a creed, a sect of sea-worshippers. 
Surely the sea is as much at the root of all 
things, as much of a primitive force, as the 
sun and stars, the trees, fire, and other fleeting 
elements. Are not the sand dunes, altars, 
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shaped by nature itself; and do not the pine 
barrens and cedar thickets resemble temples, 
from which incense could rise from mysterious 
tripods, and where a devout multitude could 
stretch out their arms towards that deep blue 
of sky and water which surrounds this earth 
and unites the continents? And even in this 
sceptical age a reverie at the sea-shore will 
convince us that the thought of immortality 
is, after all, one of the noblest possessions of the 
human mind. Goethe has aptly remarked 
that one who thinks can never quite believe 
that he is likely to become non-existent and 
cease to think and love. Thus does every 
human being, the agnostic as well as the 
devotee, cherish in one form or another the 
sentiment of an unending life. It is rooted in 
the core of our being, and can never be taken 
entirely away from us. During the later 
periods of our earthly existence we become 
more and more conscious that our highest 
ideals are yet unrealized. Still we hope that 
there will be yet an opportunity to accomplish 
them, and that the activity of the soul is 
unceasing, even if a harsh fate should deprive 
it of its identity. 


THE CAUSE OF BETTING...... ARTHUR T. HADLEY....... CENTURY 


It is customary to treat this habit of betting 
as if it were nothing but a manifestation of the 
gambling spirit—the spirit which enjoys the 
excitement connected with risk of any kind, and 
which takes pecuniary risks on current events 
for the sake of such enjoyment. This accounts 
for a part of the practice, but not for the whole. 
If betting on sports had been nothing more 
than an indulgence of the propensity togamble, 
it would probably have been restricted long 
ago. But it has another function, and a very 
important one. It can be used as a means of 
checking irresponsible talk. The propensity 
of some people to brag and bluster makes them 
at times a public nuisance. The men in our 
colleges are no exception to this rule. Under 
these circumstances, the demand that the 
blusterer shall back his words by a wager of 
money becomes a means of protection to those 
about him against the unpleasant talk which is 
otherwise dinned into their ears. In this 
respect the practice of betting has a function 
not unlike that which was exercised by the 
practice of dueling a century or two ago. 

How was dueling stopped? Only by the 
evolution of a code of public sentiment which 
made it a misdemeanortoinsult one’s fellows by 
word or deed, and removed the one ground 
upon which men of honor had reason to defend 










486 RANDOM READING: 
How shall indiscriminate betting be 
If our parallel holds good, by the 
same means. We have done away with habits 
of direct insult. Let us do away also with 
that indirect mode of insult which arises from 
the habit of glorification of one’s self at the 
expense of the earth in general. 


the duel. 
stopped? 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN?. .REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. . . INDEPENDENT 


When a man sees in his body any abnormal 
growth new to it he goes straight to a doctor 
and finds out whether it means death to him or 
not. And when the newspapers bring to us 
every day instances of abnormal changes in our 
habits and manners, it behooves us to look 
into them and find out what they mean? Are 
they symptoms of a mortal disease? Is 
American civilization, as an English critic toid 
us the other day, rotten to the core? 

For example: A young man and woman go 
out at night in a boat together and are found 
dead in the morning, and the community is not 
surprised, but only concerned to know—why? 
Was it suicide? Or did some other young man 


with whom the young woman took midnight 
sails murder them both? 
Again: A burglar enters a dwelling at night 


and killstheowner. Worse dangers than death 
threaten a man nowadays when a burglar 
breaks into his house, for we, the publicdemand 
‘the details as if every crime were a new melo- 
drama served up for us first-nighters. The 
reporters of the yellow journals and the police, 
not finding the burglar—whose trial would 
entertain us—often accuse the women of the 
family of unchastity and the men of murder. 
There may not be a shadow of foundation for 
such a charge, but—the public is amused. 
The stories thrown to it are often as foul as the 
carrion on which jackals feed. 

Now, do the American people really want 
this kind of entertainment? 

We are apt to assert that modern civilization, 
travel, the discoveries of science, etc., have 
widened our outlook and uplifted our character. 
Two centuries ago the people in one of our 
lonely villages would have gloated over such 
tragedies. Andif the whole nation now gloats 
over them for weeks, what has education or 
travel or even wireless telegraphy done for us? 
Nothing but to bring nearer to us the unclean 
food on which our diseased appetite—no 
higher nor finer than that of our illiterate 
grandfathers—loves to feed. 

Do the great mass of our people want the 
unclean food which a certain class of editors and 
writers thrust upon them? 
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I do not believe it. The proof is that the 
most popular books of the last ten years have 
been decent books, and that the most yellow of 
journals all are now claiming to be ‘‘clean,” in 
order to put up their circulation. 

The great unpublished mass of our people are 
decent and sane. They believe in the old pure 
love of a man for a maid, and in marriage, 
and in the sacrifice of life which fathers and 
mothers make for their children. These things 
are all as old as time itself, and are enough to 
fill life for the great majority of Americans. 

The truth is that American men are so sure 
of the impregnable virtue of American women 
that they do not safeguard it atall. They do 
not think that even modesty is a necessary 
protection for their girl-children. Go to Coney 
Island or Asbury Park now and you will find 
baby shows going on in which little girls from 
one year old to ten are paraded before thou- 
sands of staring spectators to compete for 
prizes to be given for beauty, for the finest 
dress, or for the most graceful walk. 

In the class in which such things are done a 
girl of sixteen is held to be fit to control all her 
own actions. ‘‘ Nancy can take care of her- 
self,’’ her proud parents say. 

Granted that Nancy is incorruptibly virtu- 
ous, need she therefore throw aside all modesty 
and delicacy? Go to the board walk at 
Atlantic City or to Ocean Grove, and you will 
find her with hundreds of men and women of 
every color and class, scantily clothed, frolick- 
ing in the surf. Or with crowds of other girls 
from ten to sixteen, bareheaded and over- 
dressed, loitering in the railway stations, star- 
ing at the passengers or flirting with the brake- 
men. 

Gangs of American girls with more money 
than these scout over Europe together unpro- 
tected, seizingonany chance man toact as their 
courier. No mother isin sight. They look as 
if they never had a mother. Sometimes they 
escape unharmed. 

Now, even if Nancy is born with ingrained 
purity, as we like to boast, why throw her 
from her babyhood into a life of publicity and 
vulgarity? The Chinese father strangles the 
daughter at birth whom he knows he cannot 
feed. This American mother, less merciful. 
turns her out unprotected into the highway to 
find whatever God or friends or love chance 
may put in her way. 

Many of these young girls, through the 
miraculous mercy of God, become decent wives, 
and though always loud in manner are not 
vicious in heart. 
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And clang 
The gongs of grief. Ah, woe 
Is ours that you must go! 
Bing, bang! Bing bang! 
A more delightful Chink 
Ne’er crossed the briny brink. 
Your English is unique— 
Low pidgin you don’t speak. 
You sling slang, 
Wu Ting Fang! 
Ting, so childlike, bland and true, 
Fang of yours we never knew. 
Bing, bang! Bing, bang! 
Full of up-to-date, new-fangled 
Thoughts and things for which 
you’ve angled, 
Chinaland will grow Wu-Fangled, 
All the mongrel Mongol gang. 
So here’s to you, Mr. Wu Ting! 
May you keep from all the shooting, 
May your life be to your suiting, 
Tang-a-lang, 
Mr. Fang— 
Tang-a-lang! 


A BALLAD OF THE REVIEWER... .EDWARD W. BARNARD. . .BOOKMAN 


I’ve read critiques for many years, 
All in an easy-going way; 

The serious, that move to tears, 
The truly heartening and gay. 

And | have marvelled (as you may) 
That volumes come from every source 
Which bring this estimate in play: 

‘His latest book’s a tour de force!” 


If faint praise damns, as it appears, 
To what does overpraise betray? 
*Twould seem that the reviewer fears 
Against bad writing to inveigh. 
One recently—to my dismay— 
A ‘maiden eftort’’ to endorse, 
Wrote: ‘‘Here’s an author come to stay; 
His latest book’s a tour de force!”’ 


A tale of travel in Algiers 
As prosy as the badger’s gr y; 

A ‘verse collection”’ hinting shears, 
A ‘“‘sea romance”’ as dry as hay! 
Of politics_a warped survey, 

A “Dissertation on Divorce’’— 

I read of each in this array: 

**His latest book’s a tour de force!”’ 


Golf weather: Copy due to-day; 
None refdy—but he plays, of course! 

Knowing ’twill be quite safe to say: 

‘*‘His latest book’s a tour de force!’’ 


















CONSOLATION........... 4. @. GAYLES........ NEW YORK TIMES 
Sometimes I wish that I might wear 
King Edward’s coronation gear— 
His heavy robe—it’s fur-lined, too— 
His gros grained sash of blue; 
His ruftiled shirt, his silken hose, 
His slippers tied with ribbon bows, 
His satin breeches, coat and vest; 
The string of orders on his breast, 
All polished up like new. 











But only for a little while 
Would such habiliments beguile 
My thoughts from torrid miseries, 
In summer days like these. 
For steady wear my choice would be 
A light-weight serge, cut wide and free, 
An outing shirt—not over gay— 
An Ascot tied the usual way, 
My taste would better please. 














Se PE ke iees nt enbhacdsaseressroaese WASHINGTON STAR 
When a man is twenty-five, 
People with respect will view 
His pretensions while he tells 
Of the things he’s going to do. 
Fortune oft strange favor shows. 
He may be her pet—who knows? 









When he’s sixty years or more 
Youth with an admiring eye 
Will observe him while he tells 
Of his deeds in days gone by. 
He may tell what tale he will 
Of his prowess and his skill. 









- In the years that lie between 
Those sweet periods of life « 
All the world is sceptical, 
Sullen doubts are even rife. 
Bluffs are swiftly understood. 
You must hustle and ‘“‘make good.” 









THE NEW SCHOOL OF LETTERS. ..OWEN SEAMAN...N. Y. TRIBUNE 
I hate your vulgar modern breeds, 
New Woman, prig and poetaster, 
Your fin-de-race that never reads 
A page of any ancient Master. 










Where are they now, those brave and stout 
World-old and weather-beaten skippers? 
Their wassail bowl is going out; 
Absinthe’s the stuff for infant nippers. 







Maybe one writer’s little mess 

Is more suggestive than another's; 
One painter’s chic a shadow less 

Purely preposterous than his brother’s. 






Precocity that knows no law, 
Binds then in books—a weary medley; 

All advertising, cheek by jaw, 

And the result is very deadly. 
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HIS TWELVE LITTLE REASONS LONDON PUNCH 


[King Lewanika is a transformed character, but 
he is not a professed Christian. His only reason for 
not becoming one is his unwillingness to abandon 
polygamy. He has twelve wives.—Westminster 
Gazette.) 

A Christian I gladly would be, 
You see; 
I'd like to have money sans end 
To spend. 
With a house in Park Lane 
And a bin of champagne, 
And Scotch of an excellent blend, 
My friend, 
And Scotch of an excellent blend. 
Oh, fain would I idle away 
The day; 
Desirable Henley would be 
To me, 
And Ascot—oh, yes, 
I am bound to confess 
A Christian I gladly would be, 
You see, 
A Christian I gladly would be, 
But I’ve twelve little reasons against, 
Twelve black little reasons against, 
Twelve dear little, queer little, 
Neat little, feat little, 
Sweet little reasons against. 


I'd like to wear shiny top-hats, 
And spats, 
And collars of snowiest white, 
So bright, 
Instead of beads, 
Which are all that one needs 
In a land where it’s ninety at night, 
Yes, quite— 
In a land where it’s ninety at night, 
I would certainly fain settle down 
In town, 
Where I'd soon be the lion, no less, I guess; 
In the homes of the great 
Quite a boom I’d create 
And I’d marry a wealthy Princess, 
Oh, yes— 
I’d marry a wealthy Princess 
But I’ve twelve little reasons against, 
Twelve black little reasons against, 
Twelve dear little, queer little, 
Neat little, feat little, 
Sweet little reasons against. 


LINES TO AN OLD JOKE CENTURY 

Poetasters of Pompeii scrawled you ona kind of clay; 

and, coming thence, you might be dubbed a 
trifle tufafetched; 

Yet, along with Amaryllis in dead verse of N. P. 
Willis, I behold your family likeness austin- 
dobsonesquely etched. 

You're the jape yclept by Chaucer ‘‘ye beste thynge 
that evre I sawe, sirre!’’ and on you doth hang 
a Canterbury tale; 

Yet you’re prevalent in Asia ere that Pericles’ 
Aspasia sets the wits of Athens by you in a gale. 

Coming down to modern times now, within sound of 
Bow-bell chimes how frequently to flavor punch 
you have been used! 


THE KNOCKER.... 


YONKERS STATESMAN 
She had a little hammer, 
She used it with a will, 

She knocked at everybody— 
Thev couldn’t keep her still; 
She knocked about her neighbors 

If they were friends or foes, 
She knocked about the table 
And knocked about her clothes. 
She knocked at hubby’s smoking, 
About his snoring, too; 
She knocked about his whistling, 
And so, perhaps, would you; 
At last the Reaper claimed her, 
Her course on earth was run; 
Her husband then considered 
Her knocking days were done. 
But hubby went one evening 
To see a spirit show, 
Where always, in the gloaming, 
The spirits come And go. 
He heard a spirit knocking— 
“My wife,” he said, ‘‘I’ll bet! 
Now isn’t she a wonder? 
By gosh! she’s knocking vet!” 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


Father a ping-ponger is; 
Neglecting his home and his biz, 
In his club night and day 
He is ever at play, 
Just pausing at times for a fizz. 


Mother is studying art 

In a course she was crazy to start. 
Old masters and such, 
Both Italian and Dutch— 

She knows their productions by heart. 


A commodore jaunty is Frank; 

On yachting and yachts he’s a crank, 
He has sailed twice around 
The blue Long Island Sound, 

And has much overdrawn at the bank. 


Helen is learning to fence; 
Her furor is something immense. 
She does nothing but dream 
Of quarte, seconde and prime, 
And her flesh is all covered with dents. 


Margie on golfing is daft, 

Pursuing it morning and aft., 
Appearing to thrive 
By the length of her drive— 

But wretched when’er she has sclaffed. 


Harold’s a daring chauffeur— 
A regular fiend, as it were. 

His machine goes so fast 

As it tears bravely past, 
That all you can see is its ‘“ whir!’’ 


A slummer unceasing is Bess; 
And, daintily lifting her-dress, 
She trips up and down 
Throughout Tenement Town 
On the lookout for worthy distress. 


Thus witness a family torn, 
Where each to his idol is sworn 
And thinks his own fad 
Is the best to be had, 
And holds all the others in scorn. 
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Literary Thought and Opinion 











LONCERNING THE PROBLEM STORY............ NEW YORK TIMES 


A few weeks ago a well-known writer sub- 
mitted to a publisher a manuscript novel deal- 
ing in a dignified and serious way with the sex 
problem. He received back the manuscript 
with this note: ‘‘We are sorry to refuse the 
work of a man of your standing and skill. 
From the point of view of workmanship we 
have no fault to find with this story. But, in 
spite of our keen desire to have your name on 
our list, we cannot reverse our policy never to 
publish a book dealing with a painful, or with 
what many of our readers would call an ob- 
jectionable, theme.” Since that time the 
writer has offered the manuscript to two other 
publishers, both of whom have refused it for 
the reasons that caused its refusal in the first 
instance. He has since discussed the manu- 
script with other publishers, frankly stating his 
experience, and they have all told him that 
they would entertain the same objections. So 
he has locked his manuscript in a drawer and 
he has begun a new novel in which he purposes 
to deal, as he says, with ‘‘a comedy plot in a 
comedy spirit.” 

Now this experience is interesting because 
it is typical of present-day conditions. Our 
publishers are seeking on all sides for whole- 
some stories, dealing optimistically with life 
and reaching happy conclusions. The reaction 
against the problem story is complete, a direct 
consequence of the popularity of the new 
tomantic novel which almost inevitably main- 
tains a hopeful outlook. In seeking out the 
popular novels of the day, readers may feel sure 
that they are not going to be dispirited or 
depressed. Never has our literature brought 
better cheer. For their vigilance in this re- 
gard our publishers deserve appreciation. 

But, on the whole, is this limiting of the field 
of literature profitable? Is it unlikely that it 
crowds out books of perhaps as great a value as 
the romantic novels, if not of more value? 
Suppose that the publisher of the past had been 
as severe as the publisher of to-day! It would 
be suggestive to think of the books that would 
have come under his disapproval. Under such 
conditions we might have been kept from read- 
ing Oliver Twist, Adam Bede, and Anna 
Karénina, to mention only a few of the books 
that have been enjoyed by thousandsof readers. 








Then, too, there are many readers in this 
country who have no interest in books delib- 
erately written to meet a tendency or to create 
good cheer. They take their fiction seriously 
and like to see life treated in an impartial 
spirit. To such readers the ‘‘sunny”’ stories of 
the day seem like Sunday school fiction. It is 
too young for them, too biased, too inaccurate. 
One critic, who deplores the present limitations 
of the publishers, declares that most of the 
popular modern fiction has ‘‘no relation to 
human life.’’ If this conditions reveals one of 
the results of the publishers’ vigilance, it must 
certainly be regarded as a severe arraignment. 
Literature, to be good, to be vital, to be even 
wholesome, must have its roots in human life. 
As soon as it gives wilfully distorted views of 
life it becomes second-rate, in many cases 
frankly dishonest. There has probably never 
been a period in the histor'y of our fiction when 
there was so much insincere writing as there is 
now, writing based not on living models, but 
on other successful books, and written merely 
to appeal to popular tastes and prejudices. 


AMERICAN BOOKS ABROAD..................... WORLD’S WORK 

Practically all successful American books are 
now republished in England—the rights sold to 
English publishers—and some are translated 
for Continental countries. The tourist finds 
Tauchnitz editions of the latest American 
“‘success’’ strewn about Europe—a French fel- 
low-traveler, as in one case, wrinkling puzzled 
brows and nervously sputtering ‘‘La! la! la!’’ 
over the local dialect of David Harum. 

In a little Lincolnshire town is a club that 
meets weekly to read and talk about literature, 
chiefly the classics. When the time came, they 
read Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, Irving and 
Poe, just these five Americans. But they read 
them not as American writers at all: the books 
were regarded, in their proper perspective, as 
English classics. And this has been the typical 
English attitude. In the same town less culti- 
vated folk were reading Will Carleton and 
James Whitcomb Riley, catching the minimum 
of local color and provincial spirit, the maxi- 
mum of homely familiar sentiment; to all in- 
tents and purposes they were reading English 
verse. This again is typical. All these writers 
are read throughout, Great Britain as freely as 
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here—though by proportionately fewer readers 
—and Longfellow without doubt is one of the 
two most popular (many even say the most 
popular) of English poets, but there is so faint 
a hall-mark of Americanism on what is read 
that it is all regarded as English letters. There 
are people in England who believe Lowell to 
have been English. Our established American 
writers have been adopted. 

A well-informed Englishman, not a literary 
man, was asked: 

‘“‘Have you read our American writers?” 

‘““Didn’t fancy you had any, you know,” 
said he. 

‘“Mark Twain?” 

“*Of course.”’ 

And then his eyesopened wider as heconfessed 
aknowledgeofthislist : Bancroft, Prescott, Park- 
man, Motley, Fiske, John Burroughs, Captain 
Mahan, Frank Stockton, and Mr. Howells. Bret 


Harte, Mr.F. MarionCrawford, Mr. Henry James, 
and Mrs. Atherton, he averred, were quasi- 
English through their residence in London. 
He confessed to having read Helen’s Babies, and 
Two Years before the Mast, with his Crusoe, and 
Cooper withhisScott. Healsoreads Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, and with commendable enthu- 


siasm he said, ‘‘And who is this new man, 
Wister? That story of his’’—he had read The 
Virginian—‘‘is the real gold of fine, clean, 
vigorous life ina book.’’ His whole confession 
is an average sample of the English view—not 
the bookish or the university view, but the 
every-day benefit-of-clergy view—of American 
letters, though naturally among many men the 
lists would vary. These writers have a steady 
sale in English as in American book stores. 

It is surprising to see how many recent 
American books of every sort are read abroad. 
Captain Mahan was actually ‘‘discovered’’ in 
England, and every English naval officer now 
owns his books. With German, French, and 
Japanese editions—every Japanese officer is 
supplied with The Influence of Sea Power— 
the volumes have affected the naval policy of 
the world. Mr. George Kennan’s Siberia and 
the Exiles, boasting German, French, and 
Danish translations, was read by the Czar, 
though it was blacklisted in Russia, and it pro- 
foundly influenced European opinion. Mr. 
Booker T. Washington’s human story, Up from 
Slavery, eagerly read in England, has been 
translated into more languages, in all proba- 
bility, than any other American book. And 
at present Ben Hur is sweeping Europe about 
as it swept the United States for obvious rea- 
sons, but why so late it is hard to say. 
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Some of Dr. Van Dyke’s work, a novel of 
Robert W. Chambers, and some tales of Mrs. 
Deland, who is popular in England, have been 
done into French, as has Mr. Roosevelt's 
Cromwell, and Miss Wilkins and Mr. Howells 
are read both.in French and German. There 
is a German edition of Edward Bellamy’s 
Equality. Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy is a standard reading book in French 
schools—officially authorized. 

Studying England, where all our books are 
accessible, it ischiefly interesting, aftera lustrum 
in the United States of a very fever of novel 
reading, to see what recent American novels 
have been read. True, certain novels are well 
known here that are not known there because 
the ‘‘booming”’ of them did not reach so far, 
but what American publishers agree in ad- 
mitting is that a good story well written is sure 
of an English sale, if the society presented is 
not too provincially American to be compre- 
hended. 


A REMARKABLE CHILD POET. .RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. .HARPER’S 
Not long ago I happened to be spending a 
few days with some friends who have a pleas- 
ant home in one of the green valleys of Con- 
necticut. Among the members of the house- 
hold was a little girl of eight, a simple, happy 
child, as childlike as a child could be, even 
more so than little girls of eight are apt to be 
in America. No child could possibly have 
less of the infant phenomenon about her, and I 
lived in the same house with her for several 
days without realizing the signifiance of little 
Julia Cooley—whose poetry I am about to 
introduce to the reader. As one would expect, 
her poems are usually tiny, seldom more than 
four or six lines long, usually unrhymed, and it 
is significant that they are nearly all pictures of 
nature, for which the child seems to have 
quite a grown-up passion. I should say that 
she is a little Chicago girl, and only spends her 
summer holidays in Connecticut. Here is a 
little poem of four lines which gives an idea of 
Julia Cooley’s gift of picture-making in words. 
She calls it What Nature is Like to Me. 
The sun is like a golden crown, 
The sky is like a blue and white knitted ball, 
The grass is like little pieces of silk thread, 
And the apple blossoms are like jewels. 

In this, as in many others of the verses I 
shall quote, one is reminded of those tiny 
Japanese verses Mr. Lafcadio Hearn translates 
for us so exquisitely, and the imagery has 
often that naive concreteness which we find in 
the old folk-songs. 











Take two or three more examples: 
The grass is getting green, 
The daisies up are springing, 
And the hills are woven purple, 
While the birds commence their singing. 
‘The pigeons are coming fluttering and twittering out 
of the pigeon-house, 
How green the grass is! 
The leaves are fluttering down from the trees, 
How blue the sky is! 
The buds have come and gone, 
And the leaves are falling, 
The floods of rain have not ceased, 
The light of morning has gone, 
And nightfall is coming on. 

Tiny and simple as these three little poems 
are, do they not show a remarkable power of 
conveying an impression, painting a picture, a 
power of selecting the vivid essential and leav- 
ing the rest which is all too rare among grown- 
ups, but which in a child of seven is little short 
of uncanny? 

I will now quote several poems in which the 
pictorial-quality of observation is blent with a 
sort of baby meditativeness. The first is called 
Dear Little Blue Grass: 

Among the grasses I found thee growing, 

Dear little lass, 
Thee grows where farmers are all mowing. 
Little purple blue grass. 
She has difficulty with her pronouns in this 
picture of The’ Dear Little Buttercup: 
You are yellow as the sun, 
Thou growest among the tall grasses, 
And out of thee I get pleasure and fun, 
I findest thou in masses. 
Once more, best of all, this of The Clover: 
You dear little downy flower, 
I foundest thee by the hill, 
I have played with thee by the hour— 
Why art thou so still? 
Here is a charming little lyric called The 
Joyful Leaves: 
You merry little leaves, 
How can you be so happy, 
Always dancing from morning till night. 
While you are happy, I am sorrowful. 
You show that you are happy, 
Because green is a happy color— 
Merry little leaves, 
Merry little leaves, 
Merry little leaves. 

In regard to this, the baby artist’s comment 
on the fourth line shouldn’t go untold. Coming 
with the lines to her mother, she said, ‘‘ You 
know, mother, I don’t really mean that I’m 
sorrowful. I only say it for the sake of the 
poetry.”” There surely spoke the artistic 
temperament in bud. 

As Mrs. Browning has said, young poets are 
always ‘‘ sexagenary at sixteen,’’ but a broken 
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heart at seven is surely the height indeed of 
precocious Wertherism. The really curious 
thing, however, is that our little eight-year-old 
poet should be conscious that when she writes 
so she is sad ‘‘on purpose,” sad for artistic 
reasons! Sadness, indeed, is anything but 
characteristic of her sunny childhood. Rather 
is she ‘‘the Happy One,” as she describes her- 
self in this fascinating little poem, which she 
wrote one day while I was staying in her Con- 
necticut home: 
I’m not the silent one, 
I’m not the one that sits and reads the livelong day, 
I’m not the stone, the nesting bird, or the shadow of 
the stone; 
I’m the romping, scampering one, 
I’m — who runs and sings among the flowering 
elds, 
I’m like the leaves, the grass, the wind, the happy 
little butterfly, and the little scampering clouds 
I have throughout spoken of Julia Cooley 
sometimes as an eight year-old poet, and 
sometimes as seven, but, as a matter of fact, 
she was a poet long before she was seven, and 
before she could either write or spell. In other 
respects I understand that Julia Cooley was 
not a specially precocious child. At six years 
and three months, as we have seen, she could 
not read, write, or spell; but here again she 
was presently to demonstrate a remarkable 
capacity. Within a year from that time she 
could do all three at least as well as children 
twice her age. At the present time she can 
read the most difficult book glibly at sight, and 
with apparent understanding of its meaning: 
at all events, with intelligent emphasis and 


pause. 


ns cave snes cub epaseseegioesankd ATLANTIC 

I have always found it a rather tantalizing 
thing that nothing ever happens to me, just as 
it ought to happen, for the demands of anec- 
dote; nothing is quite as amusing as it might be 
made by a slight addition or alteration, a tri- 
fling turn or twist; nothing is dramatically com- 
plete. The children that I pet and play with 
come near saying deliciously quotable things, 
but they never exactly say them; though 
sometimes they come so very near, that one can 
hardly resist the temptation of editing their 
remarks a little and giving them to the world 
as authentic specimens of infantile brilliancy. 
Only last week I honestly believed that a little 
three-year-old nephew of mine had said some- 
thing so amusing, so characteristically child- 
like, that it wasworthyof print: and I forthwith 
sat down and wrote it off for a certain maga- 
zine; sealed, stamped, and mailed my letter. 
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Then I mentioned to his mother what I had 
done, and found, of course, that I had simply 


misunderstood. 
I thought this past summer that I should 


surely come into a fortune of racy stories. I 


nave laughed so often at the experiences of a, 


relative of mine off upon fishing excursions in 
remote mountain regions, that this year I 
embraced an opportunity of going upon just 
such a trip, he being a member of the party. 
We took up our quarters in a fascinatingly 
unconventional hotel of virgin pine, adorned 
inside and out with a liberal sprinkling of 
brown knots; and so arranged that, roughly 
speaking, everybody had to go through every- 
body else’s room, without regard to age, sex, 
or previous condition. The cuisine and table 
service had about them some eccentric features; 
the company was interestingly typical, and yet 
contained some strikingly individual figures; 
and the humbler mountaineers, who gave 
‘‘human interest’’ to the glorious landscape— 
especially the men, dust-colored of clothes and 
skin and hair, who stared at one artlessly out 
of beautiful, childlike, turquoise eyes—were 
perfectly satisfactory —spectacularly. But 
nothing in particular happened; nobody 


summed himself up in any one characteristic 
act, and the natives obstinately refused to talk 
dialect, except in the most commonplace and 


unlocalized form. In a word, the spirit of the 
situetion took no concrete shape in utterance 
or episode; and I came away without a single 
real windfall of incident. 

The born story-teller, however, of whom I 
spoke brought back a wealth of good things, 
much funnier than reality, and at the same 
time more characteristic perhaps of the place 
than wholly unidealized fact. In his own 
mind I have no doubt the truth of fact, and the 
truth of tendency and potentiality remain 
perfectly distinct. One, I fancy, may find in 
what he tells an indefinable note of caricature, 
of hyperbole,which forbids too literal credence. 
Yet, more and more convinced that fact is not 
malleable into anecdote without more or less 
alloy of fiction, I mean henceforth to eschew 
good stories, or borrow them, merely, ready- 
made, from my neighbors. My kinsman’s 
stories no doubt may be said to be true, as an 
impressionist landscape is true, even though the 
real cows are not purple and the real trees are 
not pink. But I am in bondage to the actual. 
I have not the idealism which make his course 
possible. The only way that I might obtain 
freedom from the shackles of reality would be 
by cultivating, or allowing myself to fall into, 
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the not uncommon habit of mind which may 
be called Anecdotage; a condition resembling 
hypnotism, in which the subjective triumphs 
over the objective; and whatever is right 
(anecdotally)—is. ‘‘ Which from myself far be 
it!” as honest Joe Gargery says. And so, on 
the whole, I repeat, I abandon anecdote. [| 
have labored painfully to reconcile hard fact 
and dramatic fitness, and in so doing have 
never wholly escaped twinges of conscience, 
nor artistic regret. I will struggle no longer 
with the uncompromising Constitution of 
Things, which distinctly abhors theGood Story. 


THEY WHO WRITE LONDON OUTLOOK 


The proportion of writing people to reading 
people is higher than even an alarmist would 
dare to say, but the world is so beneficently 
governed, that the merely writing people are 
immensely fewer than the writing people who 
not only write, but also print and publish what 
they have written. This last is the class with 
which a literary review perforce has unremit- 
ting concern, and it can never be fully under- 
stood until it has been analyzed into its three 
wholly different components. First stand the 
indisputable men of letters, no more to be si- 
lenced than the waterfalls, and these, whether 
they wane lean or wax fat, must needs write 
out what is in them. Last, like a sprawling 
shadow cast by the great men’s splendor, pot- 
ter the print-struck ones, the vain, poor things, 
with an incurable itch to write. The great ones 
sometimes make a little money, but, as a rule, 
they spend their lives being dunned, and after 
they are dead their publishers’ sons and grand- 
sons flourish exceedingly on the strength of 
their writings. The little ones, by their scrib- 
bling, rarely make a farthing; but, on the other 
hand, they quite frequently part with money 
made in law or medicine or commerce, rather 
than die unprinted. And between these two 
classes there toils and moils a second for whom 
art is more the day’s work than the evening’s 
pleasure, and less an escape from money-mak- 
ing than a congenial means of it. These are 
the writers who, in the world’s and their own 
sense of the word, succeed. Like other saga- 
cious manufacturers and business men, they 
find out what their customers want and sell it 
to them at the highest price obtainable. 
Their romances brighten the real lives of fifty 
thousand dull persons, and the dull persons’ 
fifty thousand four-and-sixpences, in turn. 
brighten the romancers’ real lives. 

The exchange is not robbery. 
it art. 


Neither is 

















Zola’s forthcoming novel, Truth, will 
not be published in this country until after 
Christmas. The story is that of a great judi- 
cial crime, being undoubtedly suggested by 
the Dreyfus case. By a clever twist of the facts 
making the hero a Jewish schoolmaster, M. 
Zola has been able to treat the struggle now 
going on between the French Government 
and the religious orders. 

——The World’s Work is being established 
in London under the editorship of Mr. Henry 
Norman. Though distinct from the American 
publication of the same name, there will be 
between the two magazines, whenever ex- 
pedient, an interchange of articles. 

——Mr. Kruger has written his memoirs, 
which are to be brought out next November. 
Meanwhile Gen. De Wet is busily engaged 
upon his History of the South African War. 
Of the two books, the latter will probably 
be in every way the more valuable, but in point 
of interest it will scarcely bear comparison 
with the former. When it comes to that 
place in the memoirs where the recent war is 
treated, red ink may not be inappropriate. 

——On the hint of Jules Verne’s statement 
that the novel will disappear, the September 
North American has a discussion on the sub- 
ject by James Lane Allen, William Dean 
Howells, Hamlin Garland, Hamilton Mabie 
and John Kendrick Bangs. All of these gentle- 
men, with the exception of Mr. Bangs, answer 
emphatically that the novel is in no danger of 
ever disappearing. But Mr. Bangs quite agrees 
with Mr. Verne. He believes this is an age of 
progress, and literature must fall in line: 

If wireless telegraphy, why not bookless romances, 
typeless novels, page less poems? . . I foresee 
the day when without novels, poetry or drama the 
public will be surfeited with romances and tales of 
the most stirring character; poems of stately 
measure and uplifting conceit; psychological studies 
of the deepest dye; and dramas that will take the 
soul of man and twist it until it fairly shrieks for 
mercy—and all these things men and women will 
get while they sleep. It is my impression that the 
literature of that period will be induced by pills 
taking before retiring and acting immediately there- 
after. The man who wants a poem of a certain kind 
will swallow what, for the lack of a better term, we 
may call ‘‘The Alfred Austin Pellet,’’ and live the 
resulting poem in his dreams. Then there will be 

Caine’s Capsules for Creepy Creatures,’’ each guar- 


anteed to contain ten grains of gloom and absolutely 
free from humor, lightness, sunshine or other dele- 
terious substances, and which taken three times a 
day will enable every man to be his own “ Manx- 
man.” In the drama, “the Belasco Tabloid,” 
will induce dreams that will make Du Barry seem 
like a Rollo book in contrast, and so it will go. 

Very good indeed, but why waste our 
dreams? 

——-Sir Gilbert Parker has about completed 
the dramatization of his story, The Right of 
Way. Mr. William Faversham is to imper- 
sonate Charley Steele. There is plenty of 
good dramatic material in the story. 

——A curious mistake, showing something 
of the devious ways of book reviewing, was 
made by nearly all the English periodicals 
in their mention of Cranston Metcalfe’s book, 
Splendid Mourning. In some way the report 
got current that the name of the author on the 
title page was a pseudonym, behind which 
masked a woman. As a result Mr. Metcalfe. 
found himself widely described in feminine 
pronouns. ‘‘Man is by nature a gregarious 
animal;’’ there is something of the sheep, 
however, in such a following. 

——There was an element of cleverness 
as well as of good business judgment in the 
publishing of Marie Corelli’s novel this early 
in the season. Miss Corelli, thanks to the 
summer lull in publishing, has the season all 
to herself. Not that she particularly needs it. 
There is no question of her popularity. Is 
there a girl under twenty in this broad land 
who has not read Thelma? 

——tThe Scribner’s announce a volume of 
posthumous stories by Frank R. Stockton. 
The book will bear the title, John Gayther’s 
Garden and the Stories told Therein. 

——The new Franklin Inn Club of Phila- 
delphia, composed of men ‘‘ who write or make 
pictures for books and magazines or publish 
them,”’ is calling forth no little notice. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell is its president, while among 
its members are such names as’ Horace Howard 
Furness, Owen Wister, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, John Luther Long and Edward Bok. 

——As was to be expected, Mr. Crosland’s 
book, the Unspeakable Scot, has urged other 
books of similar character. Already The 
Egregious Englishman is announced. It is 
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to be honed, if we must have this sort of books, 
that they will be sincere and real, not merely 
witty and iconoclastic, striving rather to be an 
arraignment than a mere sensation. Mr. 
Crosland is a London journalist who has 
somewhat the position there that Fra Elburtus 
occupies in this country. He is editor and 
chief contributor of the Tiger, a paper of 
very few issues so far. 

Dr. Karl Wessele, the Austrian papyrus 
expert, hus found some new sayings of Diogenes 
the Cynic in a Vienna papyrus. Besides the 
proverbs, the manuscript contains a collection 
of anecdotes about Diogenes, which seem to 
have numbered originaily about 300. The 
papyrus is in a bad state of preservation, but 
several columns are still legible. 

——The Liverpool Post tells the following 
story: 

A beginner in newspaper work, who occasionally 
“sent stuff’’ to one of the dailies, picked up last 
summer what seemed to him a “big story.’’ Hurry- 
ing to the telegraph office, he ‘‘queried”’ the tele- 
graph editor, ‘‘Column story on so and so. Shall I 
send it?”’ The reply was brief and prompt, but, 
to the enthusiast, unsatisfactory. ‘Send six 
hundred words,”’ was all it said. ‘‘Can’t be told in 
less than twelve hundred,’ he wired back. Before 
long the reply came, “Story of creation of the world 
told in six hundred. Try it.” 

——One of the most important announce- 
ments of the fall is that of A History of the 
American People, by Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of Princeton. Not only is the book to 
be one of long study, patient labor and indi- 
vidual research, but it will fill a place as yet 
unoccupied. We do not possess any com- 
plete history of our nation. There are many 
popular school histories, and there are even 
more essays, monographs and treatises upon 
different periods, but an all-embracive, logical 
and complete history we do not have. This 
valuable place Prof. Wilson’s book is to occupy. 
It will embrace our political life from its 
earliest times to the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt, and this it will treat with a regard to 
philosophical interpretation. The work, which 
is to be in five volumes, will have a wealth of 
illustrations, autographs and charts. 

——It is said that a certain secular weekly 
newspaper has begun the publication of the 
Bible as a serial. While the idea seems a bit 
strange, it is not altogether new. Many 
years ago the Secolo of Milan did the same 
thing. 

——tThe fall lists of the publishers look very 
promising indeed. Nearly all the great names 
are represented: W. D. Howells, Henry James, 
Seton Merriman, F. Marion Crawford, Anthony 


BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Hope, Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, Miss 
Cholmondeley, Mrs. Craigie, Gilbert Parker, 
Max Pemberton, Frank S. Buller and Robert 
Chambers. This is indeed highly encouraging 
and hopeful; moreover it promises-relief from 
the boom novels and first efforts. 


——lIt looked for a time as if literature were 
to lose Mr. Zangwill, so engrossed has he 
become in the Zionistic movement. With 
much delight and anticipation do we read 
the announcement of his new book, The Grey 
Wig. It is a series of tales in which Mr. 
Zangwill returns to his earliest and richest 
field, the Ghetto. Which recalls the fact that 
there seems to be almost a vogue at present 
to write Ghetto stories. That admirable 
actor and Hebraic impersonator, David War- 
field, in collaboration with Margherita Arlina 
Hamm, has written some Ghetto silhouettes, 
while Hutchins Hapgood will bring out a 
volume of studies called The Spirit of the 
Ghetto. It looks as if the primitive Jew, like 
the buffalo, were becoming extinct, and each 
writer wished to catch him ere he disappeared. 

——The recent centenary of Alexandre 
Dumas brought out a_ wealth of anecdotes 
about the great master of romance. Most of 
them turned on his great literary productivity, 
which gave him the title ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas et 
Cie.’’ The following burlesque of his working 
formula is typical: 

Paper (blue foolscap), pens, ink; a table neither 
too high nor too low. Sit down—reflect for half an 
hour—write your title—then ‘‘chapitre premier.” 
Arrange fifty letters to each line, thirty-five lines to 
each page; write two hundred pages if you want a 
two-volume novel, four hundred if you want a 
four-volume ditto, and so on. After ten, twenty, 
or forty days, as the case may be—assuming you 
write twenty pages, i. e. seven hundred lines, 
between morning and evening—the thing is done. 
What could be more simple? 


——lIt is said that one of the popular London 
hotels has conceived the idea of placing a 
“library of twenty books’”’ in each of its 


bedrooms. How delightful—but this scheme 
must have its drawbacks. It would be 
almost impossible to get any of the maids to 
‘“‘do up’”’ the rooms, for they would be spending 
their time poring over lurid romances. As 
for bellboys, they would become worse than 
useless. Of course, the literature might not 
appeal to them, being selected with tastes of 
guests in view. The English must be very 
different than the Americans if milady does not 
devour the popular novel with the same 
relish as Susan. And it is all called “ litera- 
ture.” 
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Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie, who is bet- 
ter known as John Oliver Hobbes, has been 
so long identified with England that it is 
often forgotten that she is by birth and train- 
ing an American. She was born in Boston, 
November 3, 1867. In 1887 she married 
Reginald Walpole Craigie from whom she 
separated in 1891 and from whom she secured 
a divorce in 1895 in London. Since that time 
she has lived almost continuously abroad. 

Mrs. Craigie has produced a great amount 
of plays and novels of rather striking and 
piquant character. A rare descriptive power 
and the ability to strike off unusual epigrams 
have been very characteristic of her work. 
Psychology and its ally of manners are of 
more importance than mere plot to her. There 
are some elements in her writing that suggest 
a strong influence of George Meredith; others 
that are so far away from him as to be consid- 
ered melodramatic. The originality of the 
author, however, is distinct and unquestionable. 
A bare list of her work—and it has been con- 
siderable—-will show this. In 1891 came out 
Some Emotions and a Moral; 1892, The Sin- 
ner’s Comedy; 1893, A Study in Temptation; 
1894, A Bundle of Life; 1895, The Gods, Some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham; 1896, The Herb- 
Moon; 1897, The School for Saints; 1899, 
Osbern and Ursyne, a tragedy in three acts, 
published in the Anglo-Saxon Review; 1900, 
Robert Orange. This year there are two 
books just out, one a collection of short 
stories, Tales About Temperaments, and 
the other a novel, Love and the Soul 
Hunters. In addition to these Mrs. Craigie has 
had a number of plays produced: The 
Ambassador, A Repentance, and the Wisdom 
of the Wisc. There is no question that she is 
very felicitous in naming her writings; but 
she is just as felicitous and delightful in her 
treatment and her plots. 

——In light of the statement that a man’s 
writing reflects his personality, what are we to 
think of the fact that Mr. Vielé is a distinguished 
civil engineer? Where does the scientific 
mind show itself in a book, such as Myra of 
the Pines? As a matter of fact, it does not 
appear at all. ‘‘The creative impulse is, it 
seems to me,” says Mr. Vielé, ‘‘innate and 
bound to find its vent along the line of least 


resistance.’’ The line of least resistance in 
Mr. Vielé’s case seems to be poetry and art— 
the power to see the artistic possibilities of a 
situation or a character and the skill to 
phrase it with rare poetic fancy. It is the 
beauty of a charming fancy that illumines and 
lifts his work. Sunlight is playing all through 
it and optimism perfumes every page. 

A man who can thus combine science and 
poetry is possessed of a rare gift. Perhaps 
Mr. Vielé’s parentage has had much to do 
in bringing about this rare qualification. 
The Huguenot and the Dutch stock have 
united in his ancestry. His father, General 
Vielé, a graduate of West Point, has been for 
years a distinguished civilengineer. He gave 
a scientific education to his son, who came into 
prominence in connection with the extension 
of the City of Washington. In his professional 
duties Mr. Vielé traveled widely. He was fond 
of sketching and several of his pictures have 
been hung in the Salmagundi Club. Up to the 
time when he wrote the Inn of the Silver Moon, 
however, he had published scarcely anything. 
Practically unknown in the literary world, 
he took in a day a place of prominence. 
Since that time each new book has but inten- 
sified the promise of his first work; has shown 
increased power and ever increasing charm. 

——The sudden death of George Douglass 
Brown, after a short illness, was peculiarly 
regrettable. Mr. Brown, who was thirty-three 
years of age, sprang into prominence by his 
first and only important book, that rather 
wonderful story, The House with the Green 
Shutters. At the time of his death he was at 
work on a second novel. Mr. Brown was edu- 
cated at Glasgow and Oxford. Afterward he 
went to London and secured employment as a 
reader in a publishing house. He did also 
some book reviewing, as well as general news- 
paper work. There has probably ‘not been 
in the last ten years a first book with the 
promise of The House With the Green Shutters. 
A touch of pathos is added to the loss in that 
it was this book which enabled Mr. Brown 
to retire and devote himself to his work for the 
first time and that he was engaged to be 
married this autumn. 

——Mrs. Craigie is going to India in December 
as the guestof Viceroy and LadyCurzon. Mean- 
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while she has undertaken to write a critical 
introduction to the edition of Romeo and 
Juliet, which Harper’s are bringing out with 
illustrations by Edwin Abbey. 

——Mr. W. E. Henley has lost none of his 
striking frankness. In the preface to his new 
series of Views and Reviews, he says of art 
criticisms and essays: 

It is not allthe truth I know; but I believe that 
it is mostly by way of being true, and I pass it on 
for what it is worth. Frankly, I think it is worth 
something: whether little or much is not for me to 
say. 

If I mistake, and it be naught (like the Knight’s 
pancakes), at least I may claim to have read no 
books into my pictures, to have done my best to 
keep my painting more or less unlettered, to have 
proffered my conclusions, such as they are, fairly 
well purged of sentiment. So did not Hazlitt, nor 
did Ruskin; and if it must be that I fail with these 
I doubt not (such is the Vanity of Man) that I shall 
take a sour pleasure in reflecting that, be things as 
they may, my failure is not on all-fours with theirs. 

——Miss Jeanette Gilder, editor of The 


Critic, who has been spending the summer 
abroad, principally with Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
bury at Versailles, has returned to New York. 
While absent Miss Gilder contributed to The 
Critic the columns titled, ‘‘The Lounger in 
London and Paris,’’ columns full of charm and 


wit and delight. Miss Marbury, the lady 
mentioned above, is one of the most remarkable 
women in America. In her office in the Em- 
pire Theatre Building she conducts more 
dramatic business than any other person in the 
country. She is—to put it baldly—a play 
broker who places plays, takes off the author 
the petty cares of collecting royalties and 
watches the business end of the plays. Among 
her clientéle are the foremost dramatists of 
America, England and France. She has re- 
ceived two decorations abroad, being an 
‘‘ Officier de 1’Academie,’’ and having recently 
been decorated as an “ Officier de 1’Instruction 
Publique. ”’ 

——RIn another part of the magazine we 
quote an article by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
upon a girl prodigy, Julia Cooley, whom he 
‘‘discovered’’ in Connecticut. Anyone who 
reads the poetry of this child will be struck 
both by its unusualness and by its absolute 
worth. If there be not genius in Julia Cooley, 
then her poetry is much misleading. Itis good, 
too, to meet the real prodigy once in a while. 

——Mrs. Humphrey Ward is to lecture in 
Glasgow next January. 

——It has been three years since Red 
Pottage was proving something of a sensation. 
Since that time Miss Cholmondeley, though 
besieged by publishers, has printed no novel, 
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though short stories and storiettes have from 
time to time appeared. She has thus taken 
plenty of time for her new book which is to 
come out this fall. Miss Cholmondeley is the 
daughter of a clergyman and comes from 
religious folk. 

——Dr. Conan Doyle has begun a new 
series of Brigadier Gerard stories, It is to be 
hoped that he will have better success with 
these than he did with the resurrected Sher- 
lock Holmes. It must be confessed that The 
Hound of the Baskervilles was a trifle dis- 
appointing. 

——Dr. Edward Eggleston, the novelist 
best known perhaps by The Hoosier School- 
master, died on September 3. Dr. Eggleston 
was born in Indianain 1837. From his father, 
a man of law and letters, he inherited a literary 
taste. After a boyhood spent on a farm and 
in a country store, he joined the Methodist 
church and became a circuit rider. He 
traveled much and read much. In 1866 he 
became editor of The Little Corporal and 
wrote short stories for children. He was 
always prominent in religious work and wrote 
for many of the religious papers. Among his 
books are: The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 1871; 
The End of the World, 1872; The Mystery of 
Metropolisville, 1873; The Circuit Rider, 1874; 
Roxy, 1878; The Hoosier Schoolboy, 1883; 
The Graysons, 1887; The Faith Doctor, 1891; 
Duffels, 1893; Household History of the United 
States, and a History of the United States for 
Schools, 1888. He was a member of the Cen- 
tury, Authors’ and Reform clubs of this city. 

——Joel Chanler Harris, who has charmed 
hundreds by his delightful sketches and 
charming verse, has at last produced_a long 
novel, Gabriel Tollwer. The story, which has 
been running as a serial in the Era, is woven 
about the Reconstruction period in Georgia. 

——In the parish church at Pentridge, in Dor- 
set, where the Browning family resided, a tablet 
has just been erected in memory of the poet’s 
ancestor, also called Robert. The memorial 
bears the following inscription: 

To the memory of 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
of Woodyates, in this Parish, 
November 25th, 1745, 
and is the first known Forefather of 
Robert Browning, the Poet. 
He was formerly Footman and Butler 
in the Bankes Family. [Browning. 
“All service ranks the same with God.”— 
This Tablet was erected by some of the Poet’s 
Friends and Admirers, 1902. 


who died 
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Child @ #@ 2 Verse 








A BABY’S LAUGH...... DORA READ GOODALE....... LIPPINCOTT’S 
Laugh, sweet rose lips, by which celestial mirth, 
Fresh as the day-dawn, finds a gate to earth; 
Laugh, and teach wisdom to the already wise; 
Laugh, and confute the cynic’s subtleties; 

Laugh, laugh, sweet lips! till men adoring see, 
High o’er the storms of time, Joy’s sun-like verity. 









THE CANDID LITTLE BOY.............. ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
Don’t want to be no angel, 
With wings, an’ other trimmin’; 
Ruther have a holiday 
Fishin’, or a-swimmin’! 









Ruther be off yonder, 
Singin’ in the sun,— 
Don’t want to be no angel 
Till I can’t help bein’ one! 









PROMISES .........AUGUSTA KORRTECHT.......... CENTURY 

Once when I was very sick, 

And doctor thought I’d die, 
And mother couldn’t smile at me 

But it just turned to cry, 
That was the time for promises; 
You should have heard them tell 
The lots of good things I could have, 

If I’d get well. 












But when the fever went away, 
And I began to mend, 
And begged to eat the goodies 
That Grandma Brown would send, 
They said beef-tea was better, 
And gave my grapes to Nell, 
And laughed and said: ‘‘You’re mighty cross 
Since you got well.” 









THAT YOU IS YOU, AND ME IS ME. .B. JOHNSON. . LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
There’s something I’m awfully anxious to know. 
I think it’s important as it can be— 
Spose it had happened beforehand, so 
That I was sombody else but me! 
Then some other boy would be your little boy, 
And love you more than a “‘tongue-can ‘ell’’— 
I wonder would he be his ‘“‘muver's joy,”’ 
And smooth your headaches to make ‘em well? 














—’Cause I think it’s funny as it can be, 
That you is you, an’ me is me! 






I’ve worried an’ bothered for most a day, 
_’Termining what I should ever do 

If things should be ’ranged in a diff’rent way, 
An’ you should be somebody else but you. 

You’d live in some nother place but here— 
Far away, maybe—but, anyhow, 

I’m perfectly positive, mother, dear, 
I'd love you ’zactly as much as now. 









But I think it’s funny as it can be, 
That you is you, an’ me is me! 












If you was somebody else but you, 
P’raps we’d meet in the street some day, 
An’ I'd be p’lite an’ say ‘‘How-de-do?” 
An’ ‘‘What a nice little boy!” you’d say. 
Then we’d walk for almost a block before 
I'd tell you just who I was—an’ then 
You wouldn’t be somebody else any more, 
An’ I'd be your little boy again! 


—An’ I think it’s funny as it can be, 
That you is you, an’ me is me! 


LULLABY OF THE CELTIC CHILD... . VICTOR PLARR.... SMART,SET 
Sleep, little child, 
Dream, O mine own! 
Winds may be wild, 
Thou’rt not alone 
Mother and sire 
Watch o’er thy dream; 
Soft burns the fire; 
Out of its gleam 
Back come those eyes 
Dead long ago, 
Back come the sighs, 
Laughter and woe! 
Round thy small bed 
Gathers a host, 
Drawn from the dead, 
Each a dear ghost! 
All of thy race 
Watch o’er thy sleep, 
Breathe on thy face 
Benisons deep! 
Sleep, little child, 
Dream, O mine own! 
Winds may be wild, 
Thou’rt not alone! 


LITTLE MILLIONAIRES.................... YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Twenty little millionaires 
Playing in the sun: 
Millionaires in mother-love, 
Millionaires in fun, 
Millionaires in leisure hours, 
Millionaires in joys 
Millionaires in hopes and plans, 
Are these girls and boys. 


Millionaires in health are they, 
And in dancing blood, 
Millionaires in shells and stones, 
Sticks and moss and mud; 
Millionaires in castles 
In the air, and worth 
Quite a million times as much 
As castles on the earth. 


Twenty little millionaires, 
Playing in the sun; 

Oh, how happy they must be, 
Every single one! 

Hardly any years have they, 
Hardly any cares; 

But in every lovely thing 

Multimillionaires. 
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A RANCH GIRL’S LUCK E. A. BRININSTOOL 
Jim, he was homely as could be, 
When he ome ’round a-courtin’ me; 
He hed a tanned an’ freckled face, 
His h 1%ds was a lers out o’ place; 
His hair wa; jest a fiery red, 

An’ all the gals they up an’ sed 
The feller hadn’t any sense, 
An’ couldn’t vin my confidence. 


SUNSET 


The folks all tl »ught ’twuz mighty strange 


I’d take the scrub uv all the range, 
An’ ‘lowed I was a lunatic 

To cinch this locoed maverick, 
When I, by speakin’ uv the word, 
Could hed my pick uv all the herd 
Thet hung around the home corral, 
A-waitin’ uv their love to tell. 


But Jim an’ me was up to snuff, 

An’ knew it wa’n’t a game o’ bluff 
Thet each uv us was workin’, and 
We give the boys to understand 
Thet we was old enuff to play 

‘The game o’ love in our own way, 
Without their jealous hobble-ropes 
A-holdin’ back our sweetest hopes. 
The other day Jim struck the place 
With smiles upon his homely face; 
He read a letter, an’ it sed 

His uncle in the East was dead, 

An’ uv the fortune left by him 

Was fifty thousand plunks fer Jim! 
An’ now the gals, by smile an’ word, 
Say Jim’s the leader uv the herd! 
I’m layin’ low an’ keepin’ mum, 

Jest waitin’ fer my Jim to come 
Back home with that big wad o’ his 
An’ then you'll see that we mean biz! 
The weddin’ dress has all been made, 
An’ you kin bet I ain’t afraid 

To own my head is somewhat swelled 
A-thinkin’ I’ve got Jim corraled.! 


NEVER MIND CHARLES W. STEVENSON 

Ef you mak a plum’ mistake, 
Never mind! 

Ef you lose your little stake, 
Never mind, 

Think how many men have done 

Jest as you, an’ never won; 

There’s where you extract the fun, 
Never mind! 


Most fellers hez to learn, 
Never mind! 

Touch the fire yo’re boun’ to burn, 
Never mind! 

Say you’ve ‘‘cut yo’re eye teeth shore! 

Had the same ol’ luck before;”’ 

Laugh it off, but don’t you roar, 
Never mind! 


Now, you know—it’s worth a heap, 
Never mind! 

Thank yo’re stars you got off cheap, 
Never mind! 

7o’re not all alone in sin; 

Don’t you, though, don’t try ag’in, 

There’s where yo’re to stick a pin! 
Never mind! 


YE ABBREVYATEDDE COURTSHYPPE. .W. E. P. FRENCH. .HARPER'S 
Dan Cupid shotte atte my sweteherte’s herte, 
Butte shee dodged, and ye arrowe Mr. 
Soe I tooke ayme atte hyr swete redde lippes 
And, in spyte of hyr dodgeying, Kr. 
Ye dere lytel soule was quyte dysmayd; 
Butte, explayning I was ye Dr., 
I quyck applyde more two-lippe salve, 
And in my armes’ craydel Rr. 


Shee whyspered that shee’d a syster bee, 
And ‘‘woldent I bee juste a Bro.?”’ 

‘“*Notte muche, pette!’’ I sayd; “‘trie thys 

instedde—”’ 

Heir I jentlie gayve hyr Ano. 

‘My trewe luve, canst thou notte bee my bryde?”’ 
I questyoned—and pressed for ye Ans. 

A softe voyce behynde myne eare replyde, 
‘*You’re soe pressyng, perhappes I Cans.” 

Nowe, ‘‘faynte herte never wonne laydie fayr,’’— 
Noe, nor ever chaynged Miss to Mrs., 

An ye luve a mayde, bee notte afrayde, 
Butte, when arrowes flie wyde, trie Krs. 


WHITEWOOD (S. D.), PLAINDEALER 

Friends a-smilin’ ev’rywhere, 
Weather lookin’ mighty fair; 
Skies a soft an’ tender blue, 
Birds a-singin’ songs to you. 
‘Hello there,’”’ an’ ‘‘ Mornin’ Bill,” 
How their eyes with gladness fill, 
How they grab your hand an’ shake, 
How they bid you come an’ take 
Something wet an’ hot with them, 
Jes’ to loosen up the flem 
In your throat, fer ’tis so, 
Sich like favors count, you know, 

When a man has money. 


Don’t th’ world look bright an’ fine, 
In her gown of sun an’ shine? 
Hain’t she smilin’ sweet an’ pert, 
Like a reg’ler little flirt ? 
Don’t th’ glad hands to you reach? 
Don’t they holler, ‘“‘ You’re a peach?”’ 
Don’t luck come jes’ on th’ whirr, 
When you hain’t a-needin’ her? 
Don’t things come, oh, don’t they, say, 
Come a-running’ down your way? 
Don’t it seem an easy game, 
Pilin’ up some more th’ same, 

When aman has money? 
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Library Table : Glimpses of New Books 








In the art of epigram no one can 
ie eottigre. Sutpass Mrs. Craigie. In char- 
acter portrayal she also ranks 
high. Where she usually fails is in lack of 
feeling. She leaves the reader with the sensa- 
tion of having been tricked. This is exemplified 
in a book of short stories,’ just issued. She is 
witty, she is clever, very clever, but she fails to 
impress one as Sincere. Occasionally she does 
rise above this, and then she produces some- 
thing of a work of art. Love and the Soul 
Hunters? shows Mrs. Craigie at her best. The 
story is fantastic almost to unreality. It teems 
with epigram and euphuism: but, above and 
beyond this, it moves and it pictures characters 
which live and are. In the study of the prince 
and his secretary, Mrs. Craigie has done an ex- 
cellent bit of work—as fine as has come from 
her pen. The book is distinctly worth while. 
Mr. Chambers’ new book? is 
THE MAID-AT-  creater than Cardigan. It has 
every element to insure a popular 
success and many that will make it a literary 
one. Though historical in nature, dealing with 
the period just at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, it is illumined by one of the most delight- 
ful pieces of character study that has appeared 


in books. Dorothy Variek is a glorious type of: 


womanhood and Mr. Chambers’ portrayal of 
her development is exquisite. The book is 
thoroughly worthy, and, if we are not much 
mistaken, will enjoy a great vogue. The 
excerpts which we quote will give some slight 
idea of its charm and interest. : 

More clearly than ever before 
has Marie Corelli proven her 
ability as an author. That she 
has power to write, to write powerfully, forci- 
bly, masterfully, no one can deny after reading 
her latest novel, Temporal Power.‘ This is a 
novel of purpose, not only a novel with a pur- 
pose, although it is both. The purpose of the 
hero is to prove that, although he is a modern 
king, he is a man,a friend of the people, and a 


TEMPORAL 
POWER 


1Tales About Temperaments. John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. soc. 

*Love and the Soul Haseee. John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). N.Y., Funk & Wagnalls. 

5The Maid-At-Arms. Robert W. Chambers. N. Y., 
Harper & Bros. 

‘Temporal Power. Marie Corelli. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 











public benefactor. The purpose of the book 
seems to be to teach the moral that govern- 
ment is a trust. to be administered as such,and 
that marriage without love is ever a failure. 
The book is interesting from end to end; even 
the political and socialistic discussions, the 
arguments against conventional religion and 
society, hold the attenti 1 in every line. Miss 
Corelli has never done better than this. 
The creator of that delightful 
wt unconscionablescoundrel, Raffies, 
has, in his latest book, given a 
new study of criminology.’ The book has 
elements which might have been worked up 
into a novel not unworthy a place beside The 
Scarlet Letter. But the author has deliber- 
ately—he almost says as much—chosen to 
ignore these and to give instead an absorb- 
ing story. This he has done. The plot is 
intensely interesting and baffling to the very 
last page. One resents a bit the trick which 
Mr. Hornung uses to gain this end, but, after all, 
since he chose this view of his subject, his 
methods are legitimate. It is to be hoped, 
however, that some day there may come from 
the pen of this author a study which shall 
follow the lines of psychology. Mr. Hornung 
is capable of this and when he does it, the 
result will be a truly great book. 
A pretty, readable and graceful 
coUkakeaus novel is the last book’ by Hallie 
Erminie Rive:, one which 
abounds in passages of dramatic interest, and 
which throughout is softened by the feminine 
touches which Miss Rives knows so well how to 
administer. As compared with A Furnace of 
Earth, this latter book, Hearts Courageous, is a 
better book to have written, a better book to 
have read. The characters are those of the early 
revolution, and the incidentscenter about events 
well known to readers of American history. 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s book® is one 
OLIVER HORN = of unevenness. Some of its scenes 
are so delightful in their de- 
scriptive power and character study that, to find 


1The Shadow of the Rope. By E. W. Hornung. 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

?Hearts Courageous. Hallie Erminie Rives. In- 
dianapolis, The Bowen Merrill Co. $1.50. 

8The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. F. Hopkinson 
Smith. N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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their equal, one must turn to some of the previ- 
ous work by the same author. Other scenes 
scarcely come up to this high standard. The 
book is really a misnomer, for it is Richard 
Horn whose fortunes and whose personality 
play the chief rélein the story. Atleast so the 
reader feels. Whenever Mr. Smith speaks of 
Richard Horn, there is a tenderness and poetry 
that is exquisite. The book has a suggestion 
of autobiography that is hard to resist. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. have 
brought together, in book form, 
George Madden Martin’s ex- 
quisite studies' of child and girl character. 
The book is thoroughly delightful and artistic. 
No better criticism of it can be given than the 
selection which we quote. 
Merejkowski,in his historical book, 
The Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci,’ which is the second in his 
triology, has produced a work of art which 
makes all other historical romances seem vapid 
and hysterical. There is nothing sensational 
in this work; it is too big and too great for cheap 
popularity. He who would see the mind and 
genius of that period—the period of Savonarola 
and Leonardo—need but read this study. For 
once history is not perverted nor twisted into a 
melodramatic sentimental love piping. There 
are dignity and force and power behind this 
piece of writing. It is a great book, one that 
will live and be more highly regarded as time 
goes by. It will scarcely ever be popular, but 
it will always be something better. 

William Garrott Brown has col- 
lected, in book form, essays, lec- 
tures and addresses german to 
the title of his volume, The Lower South in 
American History.* These papers are evi- 
dently prepared with care. They are emi- 
nently just, in fine perspective, historically 
correct and entirely free from partisanship. 
As readings on subjects of vital interest 
to well-posted Americans, they have great 
value. 


EMMY LOU 


BY DMITRI 
MEREJKOWSKI 


THE SOUTH’S 
PART 


The announcement that the 
great Italian tragedienne, Ele- 
anora Duse, is to appear in 
this country this fall was no doubt the in- 


BY 
D’ANNUNZIO 


1Emmy Lou, Her Book and Heart. _ George 
Madden Martin. N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 

2The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. By 
Dmitri Merejkowski. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. , 

The Lower South in American History. Will- 
iam Garrott Brown. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 
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spiration for publishing d’Annunzio’s play’ 
La Citta Morta,! in English. Whatever else 
there is to be said concerning this play, it 
must be confessed that it is disagreeable and at 
times disgusting. Unquestionably it has 
poetry and force and power. It is intensely 
dramatic, ethereally pathetic. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, it is a work of art. But 
every line of it is oppressive with its subject— 
is, indéed, some painful relic of a dead city. 
Its story suggests a mixture of the old Greek 
tragedy and a certain Elizabethan play by that 
gloomy writer, John Ford. Read it by all 
means, but be sure that your digestion is 
good. 
Lovers of tales of adventure and 
=e hairbreadth escapes will find 
all they can desire in The Silent 
Pioneer, by Lucy Cleaver McElroy.’ It is a 
story of pioneer days in Kentucky immediately 
after the Revolution, and relates the thrilling 
search of Major Armstrong for his beloved who 
has been carried off, a few days before their 
contemplated marriage, by an Indian chief who 
has fallen in.love with her. Daniel Boone, 
with his quaint philosophy and marvelous 
woodcraft, is a prominent character, but the 
most important are Armstrong’s horse and dog, 
remarkable examples of animal instinct and 
fidelity, and it is the latter of these that gives 
the title to the novel. The descriptions of 
Boone’s deadly struggle with an Indian, of 
Armstrong’s ‘‘running the gauntlet,’’ and 
his race with Simon Girty, of the forest 
fire, and of the final deliverance of Esther 
Irvine, are admirable word-paintings, while 
the whole volume is a consistent, interest- 
ing and vivid picture of life in the debatable 
ground. 
The Way of Escape, by Gra- 
ham Travers (Mrs. Margaret 
Todd, M.D.),* isa powerful story 
of a heroine’s struggles with a sensitive con- 
science. There is no hero. The novel is a 
strangely fascinating one and the development 
of faith in the heroine’s mind a curious phe- 
nomenon, while the prasperity of the hypocrite, 
contrasted with the nemesis which dogs the 
other, is but the usual phase of a human prob- 
lem. 


'The Dead City. Rendered into English by 
Prof. G. Mantellini. Gabrielle D’Annunzio, Chicago. 
Laird & Lee. 

*The Silent Pioneer. Lucy Cleaver McElroy. 
N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

8The Way of Escape. Graham Travers. N. Y., 
D, Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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OF ESCAPE 








A very enjoyable book is Under 
uyER MY My Own Roof, by Adelaide L. 
Rouse.' With a clever mixture 
of humorous egotism, business capacity, 
common sense and occasional touches of 
sentimentalism, it relates how a woman, “‘fat 
and forty, if not fair,’ editor of a woman’s 
journal and story-writer, plans, builds and 
occupies her own house. Nocriticism canade- 
quately describe the charm that runs through 
the book. It should be read, and under the 
surface the reader will find sound reasoning on 
things in general and excellent judgment on 
many things in particular. Honora Sharpe’s 
own sex may claim the work as specially a 
gift to them, but thesterner half of the 
human race may also find that it helps them 
somewhat in understanding incomprehensible 
woman. 


—— The Opponents, by Harrison 

Robertson,’ is an admirable story 
of social and political life in Kentucky. The 
men who give the title to the tale, rivals in 
politics as well as in love, are skilfully con- 
trasted; one being a middle-aged man 
accustomed to gain his ends by sheer force of 
character, the other young, ardent and gen- 
erous. The author evidently has an intimate 
acquaintance with a phase of political organi- 
zation which is to be found in other States as 
well as in Kentucky; and his treatment of the 
love element is chivalrous and devoid alike of 
maudlin sentiment and pathos. The action of 
the story is well sustained and the narrative is 
perfectly natural in its combination of humor, 
tragedy, and the commonplace. 


Lucy M. Thurston has given us a 
very charming story’ of the doings 
of Cupid in a Virginian Univer- 
sity city. Lawson, a student, lays siege to the 
heart of Frances Holloway, the daughter of a 
professor. Soon Edward Montague, son of an 
old friend of her father, appears on the scene as 
the purchaser of an old farmhouse in the neigh- 
borhood. He also has tender feelings for the 
open-hearted and enthusiastic maiden. Here 
are endless possibilities and Miss Thurston has 
dealt admirably with them, evolving a tale 
which never loses its human interest. It would 
be unfair to reveal the finale, but the reader 


A GIRL OF 
VIRGINIA 


‘Under My Own Roof. Adelaide L. Rouse. N. Y., 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.20. 

?The Opponents. Harrison Robertson. N. Y., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

3A Girl of Virginia. Lucy M. Thurston. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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may rest assured that it is in every way 
just and satisfactory, and his sympathy 
will go out to Miss Holloway, while his admir- 
ation will rest on affectionate and wise Aunt 
Susan. 

Zanee Kooran,' by Frederick O. 
ZANEE KOORAN Sibley, a tale of the Indian 

Mutiny of 1857, shows a con- 
siderable amount of familiarity with the in- 
cidents of that terrible calamity in British 
India. The heroine, who gives the title to the 
volume, is a Hindu Begum, faithful to the Brit- 
ish, with whom the hero and story-teller falls in 
love. The narrative is well-balanced, full of 
interest and movement, and will repay perusal. 
At times, however, the diction becomes almost 
puerile, and it is hard to believe that a full- 
fledged army officer, no matter how love-sick 
he might be, would make such a lavish use of 
interjections. 

With her usual power of insight 

UNTO THE END into character and skill in its de- 

lineation, ‘‘Pansy’’ has produced 
an excellent story in Unto the End.? Unlike 
many of Mrs. Alden’s works, this is a book for 
fathers and mothers, and husbands and wives. 
It tells of the way in which a noble woman, 
married somewhat hastily and carelessly by 
loving parents, sets herself to carry out faith- 
fully ‘‘unto the end”’ her vow “for better, for 
worse,”’ although she finds her husband un- 
worthy of her affection. Like all of Mrs. 
Alden’s works, this leaves in the mind a sense 
of the triumph of purity and sincerity of 
purpose. 

J. A. Altsheler, in My Captive,® 

MY CAPTIVE adheres to the period which has 

supplied him with the founda- 
tions of several of his former historical ro- 
mances, the War of Independence. The story 
can scarcely be said to have a plot, but is 
rather a series of thrilling incidents which befel 
a young American who captured a fair English- 
woman who was acting as a British spy. At 
times the situations are almost ludicrous, at 
others serious and full of danger; but always 
sufficiently interesting. It is almost unneces- 
sary to say that the captor becomes the cap- 
tured, for the captive binds him fast with 


Cupid’s chains. 





1Zanee Kooran. Frederick O. Sibley. N. Y., F. 
Tennyson Neely. $1.50. 
2Unto The End. ‘Pansy.”’ 


Pub. Co. $1.50. 
8My Captive. J. A. Altsheler. N Y. D. Apple- 


ton & Co. $1.25. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Recollections of a Long Life: An 
; ography: Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, 
LL.D.: N. Y., The Baker & 
Story of a Strange Career, The: Being the 
Autobiography of a Convict: Stanley 
Waterloo: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 


Aut »bi- 
3D. 


Essays and a 


Admirals’. Aid, The: H. H. Clarke, U. S. 
Navy: ost., Lothrop Pub. Co. ......... 

Brickbats and Bouquets: Col. John A. Joyce: 
N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely 

Kings of the Queensberry Realm: W. ; 
Naughton: Chicago, Continental Pub. Co... 

Seen by the Spectator (being a selection of 
rambling papers first printed in The Out- 
look under the title ‘‘ The Spectator’’: N. Y., 
The Outlook Co 

Stepping Stones: _— Swett Marden: 
Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Talks to Students on the 
Cramer: San Francisco, 
Edwards Co... Pn eee ene Peat ene 

White World, The: Rudolf Kersting: } 
Lewis, Scribner & Co 


Bost., 


Art of Study: Frank 
The Hoffman- 


Fiction. 


Chanticleer: Violette Hall: Bost., Lothrop 
Pub. Co. 

Climax, The; or What 
Charles Felton Pidgin: 
Pub. ¢ 

Fame for a 
Cranstoun Metcalfe: 
SOG... . Eee er ee ere eee 

Fortunes of Oliver, The: F Hopkinson Smith: 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner's Sons im 2 

Harmless Revolution, A: Grace Miller White: 
N. Y.,..)..5. Oguvie Pub. Co... .. 

Indian Boy hood: Chas. A. Eastman: 
McClure, Phillips & Co 

In Quest of the Quaint: 
Phila., Ferris & Leach 

In The Days of St. Clair: 
Muskingum Valley: Dr. 
Illustrated by W. H. Fry: 
Pub. 

Last Word, The; 
L. C. Page & Co 

Little Green God, The: Caroline Atwater 
Mason: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co 

Mistress of Many Moods, A: Charlotte Board- 
man Rogers: N. Y., The Abbey Press. .... 

—o Bond Nor Free: G. Langhorne Pryor: 

J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co... Re Oe 

Paul Kaver: Jerome K. Jerome: N. Y., Dodd, 
ee ee ee Pere 

Poco A Poco: Wm. Franklin yom: Il- 
lustrated by W. H. Fry: Ohio, The Saal- 
field Pub. C 

Poet and Penelope, The: L. 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Have Been: 
M. Clark 


Might 
Boston, C. 


Woman; or Splendid Mourning: 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam's 


WY: 
Eliza 
A Romance of the 


Jas. Bull Naylor: 
N. Y., Saalfield 
MacGowan: 


Alice Boston, 


Parry Truscott: 


B. Chase: 


Taylor Co......82 


I 


vy Locke, The: Zoe Anderson 
Norms: BN: ¥.,. 1. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.. 

Riding Master and Other Stories, The: James 
M. Douglass: N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely... 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, The: Dmitri 
Merejkowski: N. Y.,G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 

Shadow of the Rope, The: E. W. Hornung: 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons 

Story of Lizzie McGuire: By Herself: 
Dickerman & Co 

Tales About Temperaments: John 
Hobbes: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.... 

Tales from Town Topics: A Qu: urterly Maga- 
zine of Fiction: N. Y., Town Topics Pub. 


Quest of Polly 


Boston, 


Oliver 


A Study in Supremacy: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.... 
The: Robert Lloyd: 


Temporal Power: 
Marie Corelli: N. Y., 
Treasure of Shag Rock, 
Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co 
Typhoon: Joseph Conrad: Illustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen: N. Y., G. P. Put- 
RE NI ioc mics oalonneis wraireakcmieiainioe atom 


Historical and Political. 
Italian Life in Town and Country: Luigi Vil- 
lari: Illustrated: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
Franz Boaz: Wash., Gov- 
House 


Kathlamel Texts: 
ernment Print. 

Lawson History of the America’s Cup: 
Record of Fifty Years: Winfield M. 
Thompson and Thomas W. Lawson....... 

Lower South in American History, The: Wil- 
liam Garrott Brown: N. Y., The Macmillan 
Co 

Philippines, The: William H. 
Governor, The: and Theodore 
N. Y., The Outlook Co... 

Proceedings of the Iowa Park and Forestry 
Association: First Annual Meeting Held in 
Des Moines, Ia., December 1o and 11, 1901: 
Ames, ta., Press of the Times. .....<.0.0% 

State, The: Specially the American State: 
Denton J. Snider, Litt. D.: St: Louis, 
Sigma Pub. Co 


Taft, First Civil 
Roosevelt: 


Juvenile. 

The: Egbert Craddock: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Mother Goose Paint Book: 

Ohio, Saalfield Pub. Co... 
Sunday, 1903: Gordon Brown; Chas. Sheldon: 
N. Y., E. and J. Young & Co 
Topsy Turvy Land: Sam’l M. Zwemen & Amy 
E. Zwemen: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co.. 


Champion, Boston, 


M. Barnett: 


Religion. 

Help and Good Cheer: Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D.: N. Y., The Baker & Taylor 
Co. 

Sermons for the Ecclesiastical Year: Very 
Rev. Geo. Deshon, C. S. P.: N. Y., ” 
Catholic Book Exchange 























Among the October Magazines 








A rather remarkable series of photographs 
are shown in the opening article of the 
Century, The New Photography. So fine are 
many of these that they are scarcely to be 
distinguished from paintings or drawings. 
Vaguely allied to this is a piquant, charming 
sketch of Artist Life in Venice. In a short 
essay, Rolling Stones, Eliot Gregory says 
some very pointed things about American 
women who travel abroad: 

Just in proportion as we men dislike long mean- 
derings away from -home do our sisters, aunts, 
and grandmothers, the spinsters, widowed and di- 
vorced of the family, delight and flourish in alien 
air. 

The metamorphosis generally comes about in 
this way. “The last male member of a family ex- 
pires (by a mysterious law of nature, the men gen- 
erally die first in American families). The hum- 
drum, brownstone existence where a good lady has 
been revolving in a cycle of Friday-evening lectures 
and punctilious card living, is broken up. Thrown 
for the first time on her own resources, the survivor 
is persuaded by friends to ‘‘ go abroad for a change.” 
So, armed with a fat letter of credit, she starts on 
the beaten track across England, where she wanders 
foratime. But the Continent is awaiting its prey; 
her fate was settled in advance, it being only a 
question of time how long it will take an elderly 
American moth to flutter into that flame. Our 
women can no more resist the attraction of certain 
great foreign cities than a fly can avoid the jam- 
pot; and once in, all hope of getting them away un- 
harmed must be abandoned. 

There are, in addition, a number of papers 
of diverse character and interest, Building New 
York’s Subway, Art in Public Works, Recol- 
lections of American Poets, and an extremely 
fascinating article, The Quest for Cages. The 
fiction shows the usual rich store, while an 
unusual amount of good material is found in 


the poetical matter. 


——TIn the opening paper of Everybody’s, G. 
W. Ogden describes the first steamboat traffic 
on the Missouri. In it is the following bit of 
description of a great earthquake: 

About midnight the air became hot and op- 
pressive, seemingly charged with the fumes of 
burning sulphur. Men choked in their sleep and 
sat up suddenly, tearing at their throats. The wild 
fowl in the cane beside the river, and the flocks of 
geese, ducks and swans resting in the eddies along 
the shore, uttered shrill screams and hoarse cries; 
wild beasts crashed through the thickets; the wind 
was silent and lightning gleamed in the mist-hung 
sky; in the southwest there was a rosy glow on the 
clouds like the fire of a fever-plagued cheek. Men 
kindled fires on the barges and stood in the light of 








them, gasping for breath. A _ strange chilling, 
tremulous, shrill-pitched sigh sounded in the north- 
west, grew in volume to an awful shriek, passed on 
into the southeast and died in a moan. The barge- 
men fell upon their knees, hands pressed to their 
ears, and prayed. Then came a quick, nervous 
quaking of the earth. When that had passed, the 
fearful wail sounded again in the dark places of 
the grim forest, shrill, wild, but tuneful, as though 
a monster hand were sweeping the treble strings of 
a tremendous harp. 

Some of the boatmen leaped from the barges into 
the river; others darted into the forest and fled from 
the invisible musician whose melodies made the 
earth tremble. The wild fowl arose in clouds, 
voicing their fright in confused cries, and the skies 
were cleft by fierce lighteing bolts. Then came 
a roar as of the combined thunders of all the worlds, 
and the earth heaved, rocked and swayed. The 
sulphurous mantle grew thicker; great waves dashed 
against the river’s banks, loosening hundreds of 
tons of earth, which fell on the barges, burying them 
and their occupants forever; great chasms opened 
in the ground and forests dropped into them, the 
trees waving their long black arms apppealingly to 
the stern sky; as they went down, with the eye of 
the lightning gleaming on their burial, the fissures 
closed again, expelling jets of water, which had 
rushed in from the river, far above the tree tops; 
and the Mississippi, great, strong, irresistible, which 
had held its way for a million years, was itself 
stopped, held for a moment, and then hurled back+ 
ward, waters upon waters, toward its source. Such 
was the great earthquake of 1811. 

Paul Latzke, who in the recent months has 
been turning his attention to the ingredi- 
ents of success, has put a portion of his obser- 
vations into an article in which he seeks to 
explain to us What Is Luck. Mr. Latzke is of 
the opinion that luck is not luck, but is the 
uncomprehended eventuation of little under- 
stood forces. One of the most interesting 
articles in the magazine is the second paper of 
the serial account of the woman who works, 
which is being contributed by Miss Marie, and 
Mrs. John, Van Vorst. The present paper is by 
the former. 


——‘‘The reader never feels so much the 
refinement of the modern conscience, as when 
he turns from some older literature to the con- 
temporary novel,”’ says Edith Baker Brown 
in this month’s Atlantic. To paraphrase the 
sentence, one might say that the true worth of 
the magazine and an appreciation of the nicety 
of the editorial taste is evident at no time 
more strongly than upon picking up the 
Atlantic. Month after month this magazine 
preserves the excellent editorial perspective 
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which, it seems, modern magazine making 
finds hard not to transgress. There is never 
too little of one kind of thing and too much of 
another. All is proportionate, well related, 
nicely adjusted. For example, this current 
issue in its initial paper presents a phase of 
the system of local option. Following this is a 
critique of Montaigne, which, in turn, gives 
way to The Sound of the Axe, a piece of 
fiction, and an excellent dramatic piece of 
writing, by the way. Herbert H. D. Pierce, 
in the next article, makes a broad and valuable 
study of Russia, which, in turn, is followed by 
The Memories of a Hospital Matron, and so it 
goes throughout the magazine, a well selected 
variety of interesting papers. In Limitations 
of the Productions of Skyscrapers, Burton J. 
Hendrick ventures the following prophecy: 
That the tall office building is a permanent 
feature of modern urban development is evident 
enough; but the point absolutely overlooked is 
that this development has its great limitations, 
that these limitations, at least in New York City, 
have been nearly reached already, and that the 
number of new enterprises of the kind, instead 


of constantly increasing, are almost certain to 
decrease. It is a mistake to assume hastily that 


the whole of New York City is to be built up in this 


way; that the length of Broadway, for example, 
is to be lined with twenty-five story buildings; that 
smaller structures of more ornate design are for- 
ever barred. As a matter of fact, our huge modern 
buildings have made absolutely essential the con- 
struction of smaller structures; it is the gaunt sky- 
scraper itself which makes inevitable the dedica- 
tion of a considerable part of the city to a radically 
different growth. 


——tThe fiction in Harper’s is enjoyable. 
Richard Le Gallienne has contributed another of 
the delightful Perdita stories (Perdita delves in 
herbs at this writing); Norman Duncan has 
given another tale of the fisher folk; Beaulah 
Marie Dix a tale of emotion, of death, and 
filial love; there is a delightful sketch of child- 
life, by Roy Rolfe Gilson; it is entitled Mother. 
The Ordination of Asoka is from Mrs. Edward 
Everett Cotes, while a sketch of a dog bears 
the name of T. Junkins Hains. Many other 
stories and much miscellany make this a very 
round magazine. Belles lettres are cared for 
in some unpublished Letters of Bret Harte 
and George Edward Woodberry’s paper on 
the Knickerbocker Era of American Letters. 
Art Efforts in British Cities speaks of strivings 
to the attainment of the city beautiful, while 
a scientific interest attaches to Plant Battles, 
by John J. Ward, and Carl Snyder’s account 
of the Newest Definitions of Electricity. 
Following is an excerpt from Prof. Wood- 
berry’s article: 
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Father Knickerbocker was the first literary crea- 
tion of our country. The little old man in the old 
black coat and cocked hat who strayed from his 
lodgings, and was near being advertised for by the 
police of that day, and who left behind him the 
curious history that was to be sold for his debts, 
was destined by the spirit of humor to be the eldest 
child of our originality, and he proved his title 
deeds of true birth so well that the estate of New 
York proudly received and owned him, and gave 
him the island and river realm, and took to itself 
and its belongings the name of its droll saint. He 
was a myth, like all our types; for American genius 
has never yet created a man or a woman so much of 
nature’s stamp as to live in our memories and affec- 
tions like one of ourselves, as Uncle Toby or Hamlet 
or Pickwick does; but, like all true myths, he had a 
rootin the soil. It was characteristically American, 
premonitory of a land of many races, that this 
Dutch grotesque, so pure in his racial strain as to 
incorporate all the old traditional blood in his small 
figure, should have issued from a brain half Scotch 
and half English, the first-born of Irving’s inven- 
tion; but Dietrich Knickerbocker could hardly 
have seen himself in Dutch eyes, and ‘so, from the 
very first, it was the blending of the stocks that gave 
literary consciousness and set up the reactions that 
breed imagination and humor. 


——That a story of deep emotions need not 
be the story of a love affair—at least not the 
recounting of an affaire du coeur—is pointedly 
proven by two beautiful stories in the month’s 
issue of McClure’s. These are, indeed, love 
stories—yet the love is that of a kind higher 
and more altruistic than the love of man for 
Woman and woman for man. In His Father’s 
Flag, by Eugene M. Rhodes, the love is that 
of a young American soldier, serving with the 
army in China during the Boxer uprising, 
for the defeated flag of his father, an ex-Con- 
federate. This Confederate flag, aided by 
the young Southerner’s heroism, inspires the 
American troops and leads them on to victory. 
It is a pathetic story, pretty yet sad, and well 
conceived and well written. In the other tale, 
which is by Clara Morris, is the life story of 
Rachel, the greatest actress France ever pro- 
duced, and the love is a woman’s love for her 
art—for the ideal. In the Whale Boat is a 
tale of adventure by Henry C. Rowland, a 
rather self-complacent tale of adventure among 
the South Sea islands. Other fiction is by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, H. S. Martin and 
Mary Stewart Cutting. The secretary of the 
National Civic Federation, inan opening paper, 
tells what Organized Labor Has Learned. He 
says: 

American capital has made conspicuous advance- 
ment in the methods and magnitude of its opera- 
tions during the last ten years. All the world 
knows this. That labor has made equal or any 


progress in the same period seems not to be realized 
by the general public. I regard the advance ol 
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organized labor in the United States as one of the 
most remarkable developments of the last decade. 
Given a good deal more of stern, sound, knowing 
criticism, and I believe we shall escape the killing 
effects on industry charged to trades-unionism in 
England. For our labor is clear-headed as well as 
bigger-muscled and shrewder-handed than foreign 
labor. It has its violence and its passions and its 
absurdities; but it can learn. It has learned. It 
has learned from England. I have heard the big 
leaders talk well about the evils of trades-unionism 
over there, and there is a sentiment well spread 
in the ranks that real dangers exist, which have 
already hurt business and reacted upon labor. 
It is all very well to say that all this is obvious. 
It is; but the present pointis that unionism is 
learning it. 

But the feature of this month is the article 
entitled Tweed Days in St. Louis. It is from 
the pens of Guy Whitmore, of St. Louis, and 
Lincoln Steffens, of New York, and is a timely 
account of the sensational exposures of cor- 
ruption in St. Louis made by Circuit Attorney 


Folk. 


——Most interesting is the story of Beef, the 
story of how the world is supplied out of our 
great Western market, written by Earl Mayo, 
in the October Frank Leslie’s. Practical 
Radiography, which tells of the best results 
obtained from the Roentgen ray, is readable and 
instructive, the accompanying photographs 
being especially clear and striking. A char- 
acter sketch of William S. Devery is contrib- 
uted by H. MacDonald; there is also a sketch 
of Robert Edeson and a colored frontispiece 
portrait of him drawn by John Cecil Clay, 
The story of Harry Tracy, the outlaw, is in 
somewhat questionable taste for a magazine 
of the standing and dignity of Frank Leslie’s. 


——The monthly article in the World’s 
Work on financial problems tells How Life 
Insurance Companies Use Their Enormous 
Surplus. ._This is a subject upon which the 
general public is just a little curious and upon 


which information comes not amiss. The 
business of the ocean steamship is made plain 
in an article by Laurence Perry which should 
interest not only ship-owners and agents, but 
sh uld strongly appeal to the public both here 
and in England. Two articles of economic, 
although widely different interest, are those by 
Edward Lowry on Americans in the Raw and 
George Maxwell on the system of fixed wages. 
In the article by M. G. Cunniff on Labor 
Union Restriction of Industry, the author 
makes observations of value from a new view 
point. It is a well-timed note that Chalmers 
Roberts sounds on The Foreign Flattery of 
Americans. An interesting little paper to 
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New Yorkers shows what they pay to get to 
their offices. These figures are large; 

It will cost the Pennsylvania Railroad $50,000,000 
to build its projected tunnel under North River. 
It will cost about $10,000,000 to build the first of 
the rapid transit tunnels under East River, con- 
necting Manhattan Island and Brooklyn. It is 
costing the City of New York $36,000,000 to con- 
struct the ‘‘Rapid Transit’? subway which is now 
under construction through the whole length of 
Manhattan to the northern suburbs. It is costing 
about $12,000,000 to build the new East River 
bridge. The old Brooklyn Bridge cost about 
$17,000,000. The Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
is spending millions in equipping its lines with 
electricity. The New York Central Railroad is to 
spend a dozen millions or more in placing electricity 
as the sole motive power to be used in the hitherto 
smoky, perilous, Park Avenue tunnel in New York 
City. 

These expenditures are primarily for one specific 
purpose: that New York may get to its office the 
more conveniently and expeditiously. * * * #* 
One hundred million people cross North River on 
ferryboats every year, the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad hauls 600,000,000 persons every twelve 
months, and over the Brooklyn Bridge.100,000,000 
persons go in the course of every year. The figures 
which have been mentioned regarding costs refer 
to what are but beginnings. Vast schemes are being 
planned. Minutes are great big dollars in this nerve- 
consuming town. That is why New York is pour- 
ing out such fabulous riches for its transportation, 
building homes and offices upward and downward 
and connecting them by the most complete system 
of surface and elevated railroads, tunnels and 
bridges in the world. 


——Jiujutsu—Japanese self-defense with- 
out weapons—forms an interesting article by 
T. Philip Terry in the October Outing, and 
before one has finished reading it, one becomes 
impressed that there must be something occult 
in the power the little brown men have to easily 
overcome muscular enemies. Toppan Andy 
writes on The Passing of the North Canoe, 
historically treating the subject of the light 
bark boats of the north trappers, and 
the evolution and the story of the craft. 
Clifton Johnson writes of the character and 
personality of Joshua Slocum, who sailed 
alone around the world in a 37-foot boat, and 
made a record for himself, not only by his 
achievement, but also by his story of it. 
Clarence Deming writes the Three Ages of 
Football, and describes the game from its 
infancy in the district school, throughits high- 
school and college days, to its present semi- 
professional position: 

But modern football has certain virtues, and 
large ones, yet to learn. In the material- 
istic drift of the sport let its managers beware lest 
the pure athletic standard of the Greek be lowered 
to that of the gladiatorial Roman. And, finally, 
nurtured by the acute rivalries of the sport and the 
dictum that to win is everything, there is the per- 
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sistent dry rot of disguised professionalism in col- 
lege teams. May the possibly too ideal opinion be 
ventured here that the check to that bane, striking 
to the very marrow of honest football, must finally 
come from within and not from without—not be 
left to be detected by the scrutiny and protests of 
tival colleges, but be self-eradicated by wholesome 
and home-made academic courage. When that 
spirit yields to a higher realization of individual 
duty, when the alumnus, aware of the taint at his 
own alma mater does not shrink from baring it, and 
when the undergraduate who proclaims it boldly 
is not ‘‘queered”’ for societies or taunted as dis- 
loyal, we shall find a medicine for professionalism 
more purgative than disqualification codes or 
faculty committees on athletic purity—and the 
virtues of the three ages of football will be blended. 

——Ainslee’s comes as a surprise this month. 
The former patrons-of the magazine will 
scarcely recognize it in its new form, which is, 
however, both acceptable and unusual. There 
are no illustrations; stories follow one after 
another, in close succession, usually with the 
interspersion of apoem. The size of the maga- 
zine has been materially increased, being, in its 
present form, 160 pages of clear, white paper, 
filled with clean, readable type. The numbers 
are, with few exceptions, either fiction or 
poetry. There are thirty-four altogether, 
including writers of the types of Elizabeth 
Duer, Marie Manning, Bliss Carman, Edgar 
Saltus, Harry Thurston Peck, H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, Clinton Scollard and John Vance 
Cheney. 

——NMary Moss has the place of honor in the 
current New Lippincott with a love tale which 
she has called Love Out of Season, although 
one would think that such love as this might 
ever be in season. Marie Van Vorst also has 
contributed a love story, The Primrose Way. 
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It is a gentle, sad story, well named and well 
worth the doing, withal. Cy Warman has a 
clever story of frontier dog-life, The Persecu- 
tion of a Pup. One cannot but feel a keen 
sympathy for the misused, misunderstood 
Spot. But The Lippincott, contrary to its 
usual custom, is, by no means, all fiction this 
month. Eben E. Rexford, whose writings on 
subjects of floral interest are widely known, 
gives a paper on The Home Greenhouse; By 
Coach Through South Africa has a sportsman 
interest, while J. G. Rosengarten’s American 
History from German Sources is_ serious, 
explicit and comprehensive. 

——The most important paper in the current 
Cosmopolitan is one left by the late John Fiske, 
on Alexander Hamilton. It is not only a long 
and serious sketch of the life of the great 
statesman, but it also is an illumination of the 
spirit of the times in which he lived. H. G. 
Wells has another paper cn Mankind in the 
Making, being a discussion of The Problem 
of the Birth-supply. This problem is very 
graphically presented. 

Lavinia Hart, in one of her frequent tussles 
with the minor problems of life, essays to 
tell us When Woman’s Ideals Fail. A sketch 
of the leading features of The Winter’s Drama 
has given the opportunity to present some 
excellent pictures of the leading women to 
be seen on the American stage this season. 
Extremely striking are the pictures of perilous 
moments in mountain climbing, while the 
accompanying text, by Arthur Campbell 
Gordon, tells how these human flies accom- 
plish their seemingly impossible feats. The 
chief piece of fiction is by Elliot Flower. 
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NEITHER BUDDHA NOR SHINTO 

In the ways of the American city the author 
of Artie and Fables in Slang is regarded 
as an expert observer; but he recently discov- 
ered one place in which he showed himself as 
delightfully unsophisticated as the most inno- 
cent lamb that ever strayed to metropolitan 
haunts. 

One day when George Ade was out walking 
with a guide in the native quarter of Kioto, 
Japan, he observed coming down the street the 
head of a great procession. Interested at once, 
he paused to watch the procession pass. On 
they came, gaudy in apparel, but grave in 
face, flaunting flags and great banners on 
which were Japanese inscriptions. The mourn- 
ful chant which announced their approach was 
broken only when the kettledrums or tom-toms 
were pounded, or the cymbals clashed. As the 
weird and solemn procession approached Mr. 
Ade uncovered and bowed his head reverently, 
it being his custom and settled principle to 
show the highest respect for the rites and cere- 
monies of the peoples with which he comes in 
contact. His face was very grave. 

The procession was long, nearly a block in 
length, but Mr. Ade remained uncovered dur- 
ing the entire time of its passing. Once or 
twice he glanced at the guide out of the corner 
of his eye. He thought he saw on the man’s 
face a puzzled expression. Finally, when the 
procession had passed, he replaced his hat and 
addressed himself to the wondering guide. 

‘‘Buddha?”’ he inquired. 

The guide only looked more puzzled. 

‘“‘Shinto?”’ then asked Mr. Ade. 

‘“‘T do not understand,”’ the guide finally said. 

‘‘Was not that a funeral procession?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Ade. 

A light began to dawn upon the guide’s face. 
He almost smiled as he replied: 

‘‘No; tooth powder!” 

The Japanese, it seems, are rapidly learning 
’ American ways. 


HOW IT GOT THERE 
During the boom days in real estate in the 
thriving city of Chattanooga, Tenn., a few 
years ago, a very enterprising firm of dealers 
in suburban property had in their employ a 
bright mulatto boy. Sam had so often accom- 
panied his employers when showing choice 
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bargains that he became quite proficient in 
describing the particular value of different 
locations. Upon one occasion, in the absence 
of the firm, when a number. of prospective 
buyers were in haste to view the landscape, it 
devolved upon Sam to show them around. 
Sam descanted with such convincing eloquence 
upon the wonderful future of the lots that the 
speculators were much impressed with the 
importance of a speedy purchase. 

One member of the party, however, desirous 
of being thoroughly informed of anything 
adverse, concentrated himself upon inquiries 
concerning the flat ground. Recalling accounts 
of overflows, he asked his guide if the land was 
ever under water. 

This was a poser to Sam; the whites of his 
eyes grew large and luminous. But, reluctant 
to admit anything directly derogatory to the 
pronerty, yet at the same time avoiding ex- 
treme prevarication, with much stammering, 
he replied: 

‘““Well, Massa, did—did yer see dem corn 
stalks up in the top of dat tree over yonder?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, I see them.” 

‘“Well, Massa, did—did you think dey 
growed dar?” 


MRS. ROCKEFELLER’S PROFITABLE DAY 

Mrs. John Rockefeller, the wife of the Stand- 
ard Oil magr.ate, while out shopping one morn- 
ing, accidentally picked up another woman’s 
umbrella, having left her own in her carriage, 
and was only aware of her error by an icy voice 
remarking: 

‘“‘Madam, I saw you take that umbrella, and 
I will thank you to return it.”’ 

Mrs. Rockefeller was, of course, profuse in 
her apologies, which were received with a stony 
stare. As she had numerous errands to attend 
to, she sent her carriage home, and being a 
very democratic woman, returned to her home 
in the cable car; amongst other things she 
stopped for two umbrellas that had been left 
to be repaired. 

On entering the car, she noticed the ‘‘ woman 
with the umbrella’”’ directly opposite, and that 
her eyes were fastened on the umbrellas in 
Mrs. Rockefeller’s hand. Upon leaving the 
car at the next corner the woman leaned over 
and remarked: 

“Evidently, madam, you have had a very 


‘? 


profitable morning.’ 
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Sayings 


of the Children 








Mother (who had been out for the day): 
“Tommy, did you take that medicine that I told 
you to, when I was away?”’ 

Tommy: “‘No, ma. Willie Jones came in, and 
he liked it, so I exchanged it with him for a sour 
apple.” 

e Master: ‘‘Well Tommy, you were not present 
yesterday. Were you detained at home in con- 
sequence of the inclemency of the weather?” 

Tommy: ‘‘No, sir; ’cause of the rain.” 

Little Dot had been bridesmaid to her Aunt 

Nell, and after the ceremony she inquired: ‘‘An’ 
am I weally mawwied now?”’ 

Willie: ‘‘Mamma, what does ‘blood’ relations 
mean ?’’ 

Mamma: ‘It means near relations, Willie.”’ 

Willie (after a thoughtful pause): ‘‘Then mamma, 
you and papa must be the bloodiest relations I’ve 


Mamma had been impressing upon the little 
ones the verse, ‘‘And unto him that smiteth thee on 
one cheek offer also the other.”’ 

After a while Paul came in crying. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said mamma. 

“Sister hit me,”’ said Paul. 

“Have you forgotten about turning the other 
cheek?”’ asked mamma. 

“No,” said Paul, ‘“‘but I couldn’t; she hit me in 
the middle.” 

Little Alice had been put to bed and was 
saying her prayers. This was part of her petition: 
“O, God, make all the bad people good, and make 
all the good people—all the good people—the good 
people—nice!”’ 

Little Dorothy is 7 years old. . She was 
naughty the other day, and her mother told her that 
she would have to ask God to forgive her. The 
penitent little girl got down on her knees by her 
mother’s side, and, after she had prayed in silence 
a short time, arose. 

‘And did God forgive you?’’ asked the mother. 

“No,” replied Dorothy; ‘“‘He said he was busy 
and asked me to call again!”’ 

Little Girl: ‘“‘Father, what’s my new birth- 
day book about?”’ 

Father: ‘It is called ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ and 
is about a girl who slept, and slept, and slept, 
and nobody could wake her.”’ 

Little Girl: ‘‘Was she a servant girl?”’ 

——Visitor: ‘‘Do you love your dollies?”’ 

Little Edith: ‘‘Oh, yes; 1 tell them that they are 
their mother’s own darling babies, and that they 
mustn’t be naughty or tear their clothes, and all 
that, you know. And then I put them to bed and 
say: ‘Thank goodness, I can have a little peace now!’ 
It is awful good fun, you know.”’ 

——Considerate little girl: ‘“‘ Please, Mr. Keeper, 
will it hurt the elephant if I give him a currant out 
of my bun?” 

“Grandpa, how old are you?”’ 

“TI am eighty-seven years old, my little dear.”’ 

“Then you were born eighty years before I was?’”’ 

“Yes, my little girl.”’ 

“What a lono time you had alone waiting for me!’ 


Little Alice had no objections to going on an 
errand for her mother if she could pronounce the 
name of the article wanted. She dreaded the laugh 
which usually followed some of her attempts at a 
hard word. ‘‘Vinegar’’ was one of the most difficult, 
and her mother never sent her for this if she could 
get it another way. One day, however, Alice was 
obliged to go. Entering the store, and giving the 
jug to the grocer, she said: ‘‘Smell the jug, and give 
me a quart!” 

For the first time in her life, little Dorothy 
was allowed to sit at the table with the family, and 
have what she wanted to eat. She enjoyed it very 
much indeed, but it was noticed that when the maid 
was bringing in the dessert, she was rather quiet. 
All of a sudden she jumped up, ran around to her 
father’s chair, and putting her arms around his 
neck, whispered: 

‘Papa, take I up stairs, put I to bed, but don’t 
bend I.” 

Grandpa: ‘‘ My father used to tell me that all 
play and no work made Jack a lazy boy.”’ 

Harry: “Did he? Is that chestnut as old as 
that?”’ 

Recently in a Columbus Sunday school the 
teacher was telling her class of small pupils the 
interesting story of Samson, of whom she spoke 
as being the strongest man who had ever lived. 

Little Ethel, a golden-haired new recruit, listened 
to the story with great interest. After the teacher 
had finished Ethel held up her chubby hand. 

‘* Well, Ethel,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘what is it?”’ 

“Samson wusn’t as strong as my papa is.” 

“Ts your father so strong?” queried the teacher, 
smiling. 

“Oh, my papa’s offul strong,” replied Ethel with 
emphasis. ‘‘Why, I heard mamma say that he had 
a ellyfant on his hands.”’ 

The milk was green—A certain wise young- 
ster, of my acquaintance, was presented on his 
seventh birthday with a beautiful blue glass goblet, 
whereupon said goblet straightway became _ the 
indispensable meal companion of said youngster. 
One evening when George had received his usual 
allowance of milk in the blue goblet, his mother 
became aware that he was gazing in deeply con- 
templative fashion at the contents of the glass. 
What he saw can best be imagined, for he raised his 
eyes suddenly and said wonderingly: 

“Why, mother, this cow couldn’t have been 
ripe!”’ 
Elsie: “‘When is my birthday, mother?” 
Her mother: ‘‘On the thirty-first of this month, 
dear.”’ 

Elsie: ‘‘Oh! Mother! Supposing this month only 
had thirty days, where would I have been?”’ 

——Mrs. Hicksy (who is entertaining her little 
son’s playmate, aged five, to dinner): ‘Willie, can 
you cut your own meat?” 

Willie: (who is struggling with a piece on hi 
plate): ‘‘Yes, thank you”’ (with a desperate saw 
at the beef), ‘I’ve cut quite as tough meat as this 
at home.” 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 
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‘What started the fuss at the milkmen’s 
ball?’’ ‘‘Some blamed fool asked one of the 
men if he had brought his pumps along.”’ 

——‘‘But,’’ she said, ‘‘we are little more 
than strangers as yet, you know.” ‘“‘Yes,”’ 
he answered, ‘“‘but don’t let that interfere. 
We can break off the engagement after we 
get better acquainted, if necessary.”’ 

——‘‘ Papa, what is ‘inertia?’”’ 

‘Well, if I have it, it is pure laziness, but if 
your mother has it, it is nervous prostration.”’ 

——The Maid: ‘I see they have now a 
‘Woman’s Dictionary.’ Do you suppose it 
differs from any other?”’ 

The Brute: ‘‘Probably has more words in 
it.” 

——Day: ‘Has old Timelock forgiven you 
for eloping with his daughter?”’ 

Weeks: ‘‘Forgiven me? I haven’t asked 
him since I discovered he ordered the carriage 
in which we ran away.” 

——Tourist (after unusually long stoppage 


at small border station): ‘‘I say, guard, why 


aren’t we going on? Anything wrong?” 

Guard (who is peacefully taking his lunch): 
‘“There’s naething wrong, sir, but I canna 
whustle the noo; ma mouth’s fu’ o’ biscuits!”’ 

——Jones: ‘‘ Brown is-an unlucky dog.” 

Smith: ‘‘ How’s that?”’ 

Jones: ‘‘His object in marrying was to get 
out of a boarding-house.”’ 

Smith: ‘ Well?” 

Jones: ‘‘Now his wife is running one to 
support the family.” 

——When you see a young woman making 
a fuss over a widower’s children, it’s a sign 
that if she doesn’t soon acquire a right to 
correct them it won’t be her fault. 

——‘‘Does you think dat poverty’s a bless- 
in’?”’ 

‘‘Not when pew rent’s due, en de preacher 
han’s roun’ de hat fer de collection.” 

——Friend: ‘‘What do you do when you 
get a prescription you can’t read?”’ 

Druggist: ‘‘Guess at it. I’m just as good a 
guesser as the average doctor, anyway.” 

——‘‘Keep your temper, laddie. Never 
quarrel wi’ an angry person, especially a 
woman. Mind ye, a soft answer’s aye best. 
It’s commanded—and forbye it makes them 
far madder than onything else you could say.” 


——“You know kissing can produce in- 
jurious consequences.”’ 

“In what way?”’ 

‘““Oh, it has sometimes resulted in 
riage.”’ 

——Ella: ‘‘ Bella told me that you told her 
that secret I told you not to tell her.”’ 

Stella: ‘‘She’s a mean thing—I told her not 
to tell you I told her.”’ 

Ella: ‘‘Well! I told her I wouldn’t tell you 
she told me—so don’t tell her I did.” 

——wWith Socrates: ‘“‘Pop, don’t you wish 
you were me?” ‘‘Why?” ‘Well, mamma 
whips me when she gets mad, but she talks to 
you.” 

——‘‘Wasn’t it a terrifying experience,” 
asked his friend, ‘‘when you lost your foothold 
and went sliding down the mountain side?”’ 
“It was exciting, but extremely interesting,” 
said the college professor. ‘‘I could not help 
noticing, all the way down, with what absolute 
accuracy I was following along the line of least 
resistance.’ ’ 

——‘‘ Will you marry me?”’ he said, suddenly 
looking up from the paper which he had been 
studying.‘ Wh—why,” she replied, ‘““‘how you 
startled me. What has caused you to ask me 
such an important question so suddenly?” 
‘“‘T’ve been looking over the tax list.” ‘I 
can’t see what the tax list has to do with our 
love?”’ ‘Your father’s name isn’t on it. 
He must be very rich.”’ 

——‘Uncle,”’ said little Johnny, ‘‘tell me 
how you charged with your war-horse up 
the San Juan hill at the head of your 
troops.”” ‘‘Well,’’ said the battle-scarred 
veteran, ‘‘I mounted the fiery animal, drew 
my sword from its scabbard, rose in my 
stirrups, cried ‘Forward!’ and sunk the 
spurs deep in the quivering flanks of my gallant 
steed.”’ ‘‘Yes!’’ exclaimed the boy, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Go on, uncle. Tell me the rest of 
it.” ‘There isn’t any more to tell, Johnny,” 
said his uncle, with a pensive sigh. ‘The 
horse balked.”’ 

——Clara (to her old chum): ‘‘And that 
horrid Jones boy that used to pester you with 
his love-making—does he worry you as much 
as ever?”’ 

Ethel: ‘‘ Well, hardly; you see, we’re mar- 
ried now!” 


mar- 
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Open * # # Questions: 


Correspondents 


Talks #” With * 








893. I have seen it stated that with the Near- 
denthal skull was found the skeleton, which was in 
every respect about normal. On the other hand, 
I have read in a recent publication that the skull 
alone was discovered and no part of the skeleton. 
Will you kindly inform me as to the exact facts in 
this regard ?’—Frank McGloin, New Orleans, La. 

894. Will you kindly inform me where I can get 
some infermation on the Monroe Doctrine? That is 
with reference to foreign recognition of it, and also 
concerning the South American republics.—M. A. 
McGrath, Assumption, Il. 


[Yes, gladly. See Some Aspects of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, by Sydney Brooks, in The Fort- 
nightly Review (London), Vol. 76 (N. S. V. 
70), pages 1013-1026; 1go1. Also two works 
by John Chetwood—one, a book, Manila, or 
Monroe Doctrine; N. Y.: R. L. Wood & Co., 
1898; and the other a magazine article, The 
Monroe Doctrine Appeal and Our Next War, 
in The Arena, Vol. 23, pages 247-253; N. Y., 
1900. Refer also to The Monroe Doctrine 
and Pan-Americanism, by W. B. Duffield, in 
The New Liberal Review (London), Vol. III, 
pages 205-220; 1902. The Monroe Doctrine, 
by W. F. Reddaway; Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press; 1898. Also an old book, which, 
however, should have much material of value 
to you—The Monroe Doctrine, Its History 
and Its Origin, by Geo. F. Tucker; Boston: 
G. B. Reed & Co.; 1885. Finally, you might 
read Our Dog in the Manger Policy in South 
America, by Geo. B. Waldron, in the Chauta- 
qua Magazine, Vol. 34, pages, 469-474; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 1902.] 


895. Can you give me any information about a 
poem starting— 


The Honorable George Frisbie Hoar, 
Is he an antiquated bore? 
He wants equality and peace 
For all, including the Chinese, 
Relies upon the declaration 
His colleagues put upon probation, 
Nor thinks their little boys can better 
Dictate such an immortal letter— 
An able statesman, great as one 
Abe Lincoln or George Washington. 
It ends: 
Make more amendments loud they cry, 
Aye! let the Constitution die— 
All inspiration is not vain, 
Great truths now crushed, will rise again. 
—Henry Holbrook, Dearborn, Seattle, Wash. 


896. Can you inform me if Letters of a Wordly 
Woman, published in serial form in Temple Bar 
during 1890, ever appeared in book form? If so, 
kindly supply address of publishers.—F. G. Shaible, 
Freeport, Il. 


[It seems not, for it is not to be found in 
either the American or the English catalogues. 
It commenced in Temple Bar in 1889.] 


897. (1) Will you kindly assist .me in the 
search for the following lines, and if you can con- 
veniently, then please publish the poem in Treasure 
Trove: 

Midnight past, not a sound of aught 
Through the silent house, but the wind at its 
prayers. 
I sat by the dying fire, 

And thought of the dear, dead woman upstairs. 
Nobody else in the country round 

That knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young priest with the Raphael face 

Who confessed her when she died. 

The husband recalls a portrait upon the dead 
wife’s breast, and enters the death chamber to 
reclaim it, only to find another hand outstretched 
to take it; he recognizes his intimate friend; after 
words of doubt as to whose portrait it is, they in- 
vestigate, only to find it the face of another, and 
he ‘‘the good young priest!’’ 

(2) I would also like to find a poem the title of 
which, I think, is Where Never Any Died; it is 
descriptive of an enclosed city, within the walls of 
which no one ever dies, but at last becoming weary 
of continued existence, the inhabitants, one by one, 
crawl outside the confining walls and expire.— 
Charles L. Hincke, Parker, Colo. 


898. This library would be very glad to see 
or know where to find Weston’s Vision of Immor- 
tality of which you speak in the June number of 
CurRRENT LITERATURE. Would it be possible for 
you to publish it in the July issue, or state then where 
it can be found?—(Miss) C. F. Waldo, Librarian, 
Jackson Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 


[We are sorry not to be able to give 
this information, and trust that the corre- 
spondent who, in the June issue, answered 
846, may be able to help you.] 


899. I am desirous for information regarding 
a poem which i think is entitled Removal, and the 
poem is about an old lady living between two black- 
smith shops, the noises of which disturbed her very 
much; she offered the blacksmiths a sum of money 
if they would move, which they agreed to do, and 
upon the payment of the money, simply moved into 
each other’s shops.—H. F. Cassell, Crestline, Ohio. 
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_goo. Will you kindly print in your Open Ques- 
tion department an outline for a book review such 
as Silas Marner or Ivanhoe?—Elmer Moon, Albia, 
Iowa. 

[We are sorry, but this hardly falls within 
the scope of these columns. You are referred 
to any university rhetoric text-book, e. g. the 
excellent one by Prof. Genung.] 

gor. Is Josh Weatherby a nom de plume given 
to an author, and, if so, what is his given name 
and where may I obtain some of his writings that 
are suitable for recitations?—E. R. B. C., Altoona, 
Pa. 

go2. Several years ago I read an account by 
Mrs. Fremont of her seeing an apparition of Mr. 
Fremont when he was crossing the mountains on his 
way to California. I think it was in either The 
Century or Harper’s. Can you tell me where to 
find it ?—-Chas. S. Foster, Potter, Kan. 


[We cannot give the information.] 

903. Can you recommend some good magazines 
—not too expensive—for boys from ten to twelve 
and fourteen years old?—Maude A. Ripley, Caliente, 
Cal. 

[Would suggest the Youth’s Companion, 
Perry Mason Co., Boston, Mass., weekly, $1.75 
per annum. St. Nicholas, The Century Co., 


Union Square, New York, monthly, $2.50 per 


Golden Hours, weekly, New York, 
Boy’s Friend, monthly, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 50c. The American Boy, monthly, 
Detroit, Mich., $1.00 per annum. Golden 
Days, weekly, Philadelphia, Pa., $3.00. If 
you wish an English periodical, The Boys’ 
Own Paper, weekly, 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, Eng. (or the International News Co., 
New York). about $1.25 per annum.] 

ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

849. In answer to Annie L. Reid, Chicago, I 
would say that Miss Edith M. Thomas, the well- 
known poetess, committed suicide at her home in 
New York City within the past year. She was an 
earnest worker among the poor of the city.—Mrs. S. 
W. Shepard, Colby, Kitsap Co., Wash. 


annum. 
$2.50. 


850. With the opening of navigation to the ice- 
bound regions of the alluring, and often illusive, gold, 
we get large quantities of literature, more or less stale, 
as dates go, but Current Literature, whatever its 
date, is always refreshing. While between the 
going of the ice in June and its return in November 
we have not much time for reading, as we must 
garner our harvest while the sun shines, yet I stop 
long enough in the mad rush to say that the couplet 
quoted is a part of the chorus of one of the numer- 
ous war songs pretty generally sung during the 
rebellion. I cannot just recall all of the chorus, 
but it ran something like this: 

Brave boys are they 
Who go to their country’s call; 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


And yet, and yet we cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall. 
—P. J. Coston, Nome, Alaska. 


[It is kind of our Alaskan friend t6 stop 
in his ‘‘mad rush” to send this answer to 850, 
which question, however, has already been 
answered. | 


869 and 877. Regarding the request of F. H., 
Altoona, Penn. (No. 877), O’Grady’s Goat is by 
John Hay. If F. H. will send his address he will re- 
ceive the poem. 

In June or July Current Literature a reader asks 
for a poem wherein an old man making a lucky 
strike in an oil well played an important part. This 
poem appeared in Success the latter part of 1890. 
I sent it to Geo. F. Otis, Selma, Calif.; your sub- 
scriber can get it by addressing him. 

Five or six months ago a subscriber asked for a 
poem of which the following is a part: ‘‘ Wall Jim, 
shake hands. an’ say Good-bye afore ye go away. 
We hate to see ye go Jim; we'd lots ruther have ye 
stay.”” This is by Eugene Field.—G. W. John- 
son, Seattle, Wash. 

[Thanks for these answers. But the editor 
does not know to what inquiry the third 
answer applies. Can our correspondent tell 
the number, or the date of issue of the 
magazine?] 

873. [Since answering the above numbered 
question the editor has come upon a newspaper 
article giving a short account of Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s recent travels, and has preserved it, 
and will gladly forward it to the inquirer, if 
he cares to write for it.] 


877. In answer to the query signed F. H., Al- 
toona, Pa., I would say that the selection entitled 
O’Grady’s Goat may be obtained at F. M. Lupton’s, 
the publisher, 23, 25, 27 City Hall Place, N. Y. City, 
in Famous Comic Recitations, No. 10; roc.—R. F. 
Hodge, Reading, Pa. 


[Another answer to 877 is given under 869.] 


886. (1) Enclosed find the song youasked for. I 
have neither seen nor heard it since 1856, but be- 
lieve the copy I send to be correct—Mrs. S. B. 
Ransom, Butftalo, N. Y. 

(2) In the August issue of Current Literature 
there is a request for information regarding the 
poem, When the Engines Met. I think the en- 
closed poem entitled What the Engines Said, 
written on the occasion of the opening of the 
Pacific R. R., by Bret Harte, is the one referred to. 
It is to be found in a book of Bret Harte’s poems, 
published in 1882 by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., at Boston, Mass.—Mrs. Fannie S. Brown, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

[With the above letters the poems mentioned 
were respectively sent and are held in this 
office for Mr. Brittain, the inquirer. The 
editor thanks the two correspondents who 


kindly looked up these matters. ] 
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